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THE ARMY AND IRELAND 


Since the Act of Union, the British Army has at all times played 
an important role in the government of Ireland. During the 
memory of most of us, it has been the main buttress of the law 
in that perpetually disturbed country, and without it civilisation 
would have decayed, and life would have had no real security. 

This fact is recognised by ardent Home Rulers like myself 
as much as by the most reactionary Unionist. The Army in 
Ireland has, on many occasions, been called upon to perform the 
most unsavoury duties connected with the administration of that 
country, yet, hitherto, there has never been, by word or gesture, 
the slightest attack upon its humanity in the performance of its 
duties. 

During the Dynamite conspiracy, during the Balfour regime, 
with its wholesale evictions carried out under the stern power 
of this wonderful engine of human order, never once has the 
finger of calumny been directed against the personality of the 
British soldier. There has always existed a tacit understanding 
on the part of every race in these Islands, that, however high or 
low party rancour might go, the prestige and honour of the British 
Army remained unassailable. 
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This great British tradition is now apparently to be cast aside, 
disowned, and discarded as a thing no longer of any human or 
political value. This volte-face is made by the wing of a party 
who have more reason and greater social interest in its preserva- 
tion than any of the less favoured sections of the community. 
In 1914 the only way by which Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Act 
could have been enforced was through and by the power of the 
Army. This much-abused arm of the public service was relied 
upon by his Wee Free following to enforce, if need be, at the 
point of the bayonet, the Bill upon which they had set their 
hearts. His political opponents knew that as well as he did, and, 
by many doubtful means, sought to deprive him and his following 
of the power to use it. The attitude I took up then with reference 
to the incidents at the Curragh is the attitude I take up to-day. 
The Army has no politics or party, it is the great instrument of 
Government upon which all law and order ultimately rests. With- 
out this power to enforce the orders and authority of Parliament, 
democracy is dead, and we wipe out a thousand years of British 
history. 

In 1914 not only did Mr. Asquith rely upon the support of 
the Army to enforce his policy in Ireland, but the Irish Nation- 
alists were equally dependent upon it for the success of their 
policy and the safety of their position in their own country. It 
is only necessary to read the speeches of ‘Wee Free’ and 
Nationalist members during the Home Rule Debates of 1912-13 
and 1914, to assure oneself that, if any part of Ireland had raised 
forcible objection to the rule and administration of the proposed 
Dublin Parliament, they expected the British Army to be used 
to enforce the law. The Liberal and Nationalist parties were at 
that moment both prepared to face that issue, and for the Army 
there was only one duty—to obey the orders of the Government 
of the day, and maintain the majesty of the law against all its 
enemies. It is quite true that-the vacillations and want of 
political courage of Mr. Asquith, the Runcimans and the 
McKennas enabled the point to be evaded, but if that position 
had developed to its logical conclusion, the British Army would 
not then have been looked upon as something to be insulted and 
slandered from day to day in the House of Commons by ‘ Wee 
Free’ henchmen. It would have been beslavered by eulogy and 
praise by the very men who now think that any vile accusation 
against it and its officers is good enough so long as it makes 
effective party propaganda. 

There are many reasons for this remarkable ‘Wee Free’ 
somersault, but no sufficient justification, except the admitted 
rancour which party defeat or misfortune usually generates. 
Having produced a situation which left the country no alternative 
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but to accept, and enforce, their policy upon Ireland, it was a 
cruel misfortune for them that the war should have intervened 
and dashed the nectar from the lip at the moment of their 
long-delayed triumph. The alacrity with which Mr. Asquith, the 
Runcimans and the McKennas embraced the policy of delay and 
possible shelvement, is not altogether reassuring to men like 
myself, who were stupid enough to think they meant business. 

With the sudden advent of the Great War, the British people 
were supplied with an acid test by which they could judge afresh 
the mental attitude of the various elements which go to make 
the British race, and particularly to balance the personalities 
which go to make its political parties. Here was a scale which 
fate thrust into their hands, by which it was possible to weigh 
and readjust domestic and empire arrangements, and fix, maybe 
permanently, the several places and parts into which each section 
or group would fit in the economy and future progress of our 
people and-.of the world. This test came at an extremely 
opportune moment for this old country, and it is largely by this 
method of examination and the strength or weakness by which 
each part bore the trial that we are all now engaged in regrouping 
our personal friends, and re-establishing our new political and 
racial equations. 

It would be presumptuous for a mere Englishman to praise 
the gallantry and patriotism of Scotland, Wales and Ulster ; their 
record stands second to none in the annals of the war. The 
case of the South of Ireland, her most ardent admirer will admit, 
is not as any other in the whole British Empire. To the ever- 
lasting credit of the great leader of the Irish Nationalists, Mr. 
John Redmond, his gallant son and his very lovable brother— 
together with many real great-souled Irish soldiers whose loss we 
so deeply deplore—saw the light and followed the only course 
open to good men and true. But the patriotism and devotion of 
the few only show up in greater and more exaggerated contrast the 
sullen indifference of the majority, and the active hostility of the 
minority who would have seen our country and its people overrun 
and defeated not only without regret but with fiendish delight. 

This was, I fear, the balance permanently struck for this 
generation between the majority of Southern Irishmen and the 
rest of the United Kingdom by Irish action in the early months 
of the war. This is only natural, for not even the most extreme 
dogmatic or passive Christian has asked his fellows to lick the 
hand that willed their destruction. Intensely Catholic them- 
selves, the destruction of Catholic Belgium, the subjugation of 
Catholic France, the obliteration of Catholic Italy, made no appeal 
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to their feelings of religious fraternity and interest ; all was sub- 
merged in an unreasoned hatred of everything English. 

As the great world struggle developed, the Empire in its 
extremity had to call by law upon its manhood to defend the 
great heritage that fate had placed upon its shoulders. Then 
appeared upon the scene for the first time that ugly and menacing 
figure of pacifism, the conscientious objector, a growth un-English 
in character and largely Irish in origin. The first organised 
opposition to compulsory military service began in Ireland. 
Sometimes led by the Catholic priests, attacks were made upon 
British soldiers in person, and possible Irish recruits were even 
threatened with the terrific pains and penalties of excommunica- 
tion. English pacifists received additional support and inspira- 
tion from this successful Irish campaign of violence not against 
war but against the British Army. Even the appearance of 
America as our ally in the war could not shield our soldiers nor 
our country from their continued and senseless demands for our 
destruction. It is not the British Army as the upholder of law 
and authority in Ireland which has combined the ‘ pacifist’ and 
the Sinn Fein groups in their campaign of abuse. This unnatural 
and un-British combination began when the guns were speaking 
on the stricken fields of Flanders, when the stern pride of the 
British race would not admit defeat at the behest of a Lansdowne 
or a De Valera, but continued (in spite of enemies within or 
without) the struggle, and snatched victory out of this domestic 
misfortune. 

The Great War has proved the existence of fundamental 
difference in mental outlook, and rearranged the apparently natural 
relationships of the different elements of the British race; pre- 
war conceptions, by force of circumstances, have in some cases 
been entirely destroyed, while others have become considerably 
modified, and in no case is this so clear as in the case of Ireland 
and the future government of Ireland. The prospect or even 
possibility of forcing Ulster within the ambit of a Dublin Parlia- 
ment has now become unthinkable. The people of the North 
of Ireland have shown such unmistakable evidence of difference 
in mentality and general world-outlook from the people of the 
South, that any idea of compelling them by force to live under 
a people so utterly opposite in character, as the test of the Great 
War has shown them to be, is no longer a practical proposition. 
The war has saved us from that great cardinal] blunder. 

Baulked of its prey by its own insane acts, Irish ‘ Sinn Fein’ 
and English ‘ Pacifism’ have become more and more truculent 
in their demands, the one demanding a Sinn Fein Republic in 
Ireland (to include Ulster), completely independent of, and 
possibly hostile to the rest of Britain, the other demanding a 
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Republic for England on the bastard and purely autocratic type 
of Moscow. wl 

The ‘ Wee Free’ group in Parliament, and the country is 
largely influenced in its policy by ‘ pacifism,’ and this accounts 
for the practical concession by Mr. Asquith to the Sinn Fein 
demand ; how far he could be urged to go on the ‘ pacifist’ side 
of this question remains to be seen. Luckily for the peace of our 
country, the views of Mr. Asquith or his wife upon the govern- 
ment of either England or Ireland are not likely to be of very 
great moment for many years to come. 

The readjustment of political ideas forced upon us by the 
Great War with regard to Ireland, no less than in the other great 
problems of Empire, is producing a rearrangement of parties and 
persons on an entirely new basis, but this process will doubtless 
take time for its full evolution. In the meantime the govern- 
ment of Ireland must go on, and no system of terror, however 
brutal or relentless, must turn us from our duty to that part of 
its population who stood fearlessly by our side in the hour of our 
greatest need. 

The one instrument of government which can uphold the 
authority of the Crown and Parliament in that distracted country 
during the period of transition is the British Army. In the 
final result it is the only possible weapon the British Govern- 
ment has ta meet force effectively and beat down terror. And 
in proportion as its methods are effective so it will be the sub- 
ject for abuse and slander by those who feel the full weight of 
its arm. This was to have been expected from the enemies 
it is its duty to chastise. The reckless statements of Sinn Fein 
authors defeat their own purpose, for we know our gallant sons 
and brothers are incapable of the acts alleged against them. It 
is, and will always be, the despair of the citizen jingo at home 
that you cannot prevent the British Tommy from fraternising 
with his former enemy the moment the fight is over. He is, 
in point of fact, the First Gentleman in the World. 

We can forgive—to a certain extent—the irresponsible ‘ Sinn 
Feiner’ for his unfounded abuse of our men; he usually makes 
such statements for purposes of propaganda in America and else- 
where, to secure the wherewithal to continue the terror. He 
knows they are worse than useless for that purpose (outside 
pacifist circles) at home. We cannot forgive the recent comrade 
and fellow-officer of these men, nor the leader of a one-time great 
party, the countenance they have given, and are continuing to 
give, these libels upon the British soldier. Mr. Asquith has a 
well-earned and great position in the world; it is granted that he 
does not actually make the specific charges against our soldiers 
himself, he however lends the weight of his great position to 
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the general charge of inhumanity against our men who are up- 
holding the King’s Government and the laws of Parliament in 
Ireland. I hope, and believe, that he is not actuated by malice, 
but that he is misled by the pacifist element in his party : pacifism 
has acted this sinister part all through the most trying six years 
of our recent history, and it is not the first attempt it has made 
to undermine his reputation amongst his fellow-countrymen. It 
refuses to take its share of defence, because it ostensibly objects 
to take life, but it limits its objection to the taking of the life 
of its country’s enemies. There is scarcely an active pacifist 
during the war that is not prepared to take arms to murder 
their own people for some vain and absurd notion of changing 
or improving human society, of which they believe themselves 
the sole repository. If he continues to allow himself to be made 
the cat’s paw of this malignant group of malcontents Mr. Asquith 
will, in my humble opinion, forfeit the high esteem in which he 
has hitherto been held by the British public. 

The allegations made against our men are intended to show 
that our Army has lost some of its magnificent discipline. If 
this were true it would indeed be very serious. ‘Travelling over 
or round the entire globe one is struck by the absolute faith the 
world has in the disciplined courage of the British Army. Officers 
of foreign armies are astounded at it, and expect to find the reason 
in some principle of training contained in our military textbooks. 
The reason is not to be found in books, military or other- 
wise: it is in the inherent qualities of the race. It is 
part of the natural make-up of the people to whom our 
soldiers belong, part of the heart and brain of the commonest 
soldier: our faith in the justice of our laws and institutions is 
because we make them, they are part of us. Our pride in our 
history and traditions is because we all take a hand in making 
and shaping both. Pride of race is the foundation of the patriot- 
ism of our people, and inspires the wonderful discipline we see 
inour Army. A statesman, or party, who for any reason attacks 
or belittles this, not only injures the Army, but delivers a deadly 
blow at the prestige of the country before the nations of the 
world. 

The accusation is not only untrue but is a malignant false- 
hood. On Sunday, the 21st of November, fourteen British officers 
were massacred, some before their wives, with the most revolting 
brutality; within a short radius some thousands of police and 
military auxiliaries, and over five thousand British soldiers, were 
bivouacked. Had such an appalling crime been committed against 
the officers of any other Army in the world, vengeance would have 
been swift and certain. The tale of slaughter would have been 
such that one gasps at the very idea of it, but vengeance has no 
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place in the make-up or the duty of a British soldier: the ghouls 
who mutilated the officers’ bodies before their women knew that, 
though they will be wise not to rely upon Army discipline to 
protect them from human justice in a similar case in the future. 
But who would dare, after this example of British discipline, 
to accuse the British soldier of wanton undisciplined destruction 
of life or property? 

Our soldiers continue to perform their duty, but they are only 
human in expecting the Government, under whose orders they 
act, to perform theirs too. No parley is possible with those who 
have massacred their officers, or connived at the same. The iron 
discipline of the Army would be entirely undermined if it could 
not rely upon full justice being meted out to those who have so 
treacherously destroyed their comrades. Vindictiveness is not 
an element in the character of a British soldier, but the Army 
has a religious veneration for the memory of its heroic dead. 


JoHN Warp. 
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OUR NAVY AT WAR 


IT is generally difficult for the ordinary man or woman in the 
street to see the wood, because of the number of trees in the 
way, in the matter of strategy and war. Let us, therefore, first 
state a few explanatory laws. 

No Navy can win a war. The Army has to do that. 

No Army that has to depend on sea communications can win 
any war without the Navy’s help. The Navy’s job is to keep 
communications open for their own side, and to sever the enemy’s 
connexions with all other lands across the sea. To effect this 
thoroughly there are three lines to be cut. (1) Above-water com- 
munications. (2) Submarine traffic (each of these requiring a 
different organisation and different weapons to effect its defeat). 
(3) Air lines. The Battle Fleet is the basic influence on the first 
system, flotilla and aircraft are the forces which aim at making 
the enemy submarine warfare innocuous. As an elephant in a 
jungle fears and avoids a wild boar, so does the capital ship shun 
the submarine. As a young rodent is terrified at the shadow 
or substance of a hawk or a fox, so does the nerve of a U-boat 
break down when our aircraft or destroyers catch a glimpse of 
her hull or periscope, or even observe a line of tell-tale oil or 
bubbles on the surface of a calm sea. Another rule which is 
constantly being lost sight of is, that the political warlike strategi- 
cal position of affairs governs the risks or otherwise of a tactical 
battle. As regards air lines, they can only be cut by aircraft. 

As a parable is sometimes the best way of explaining technical 
matters to a lay mind, let us for a moment return to the jungle 
and watch an example of the working of a strategical and tactical 
brain. A lynx had installed his family in a very nice location 
where there was plenty of food and a nice hunting-ground for 
educating his young ones, and he looked on the world, and behold 
it was very good. But one day he found one of his children 
with a scratched thigh, a certain absence of fur, and a very empty 
stomach. Enquiry proved the existence of an enemy on the very 
preserves that he had selected for his own and round the home 
that he had made for his family. He accordingly went out on 
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a scouting expedition, and by the aid of his nose he presently came 
upon one of the enemy’s young offspring. A little squeak, a 
savage snarl, a few shakes, and in a few moments a young spirit 
went to the happy hunting-grounds of another world. Shortly 
afterwards another spirit followed its brother, and then all was 
quiet. Continuing his search he presently espied the bereaved 
parents up a tree with the rest of their family. Insults descended 
in showers from the upper branches, and invitations to ‘Come 
up and have it out’ were plentiful; but the strategist sat himself 
down to think. His logical deductions were as follows: ‘If I 
climb the tree and attack them from below, they will have a 
great advantage, and I shall be badly damaged or killed, after 
which they will destroy my family and take this place for their 
own ; but if I remain down here with mother and the children 
they cannot go out to hunt, and we will keep the freedom of 
the woods, and these people in the tree will eventually starve 
or surrender, because, except for a few squirrels and an occasional 
mouse which a short raid might provide, they will be unable to 
get any food.’ The result of this strategy justified the reasoning, 
for eventually the strategist called his family to a huge banquet, 
in which the principal dish was the succulent remains of their 
ohe-time enemies. 

Having pointed out some of the maxims of war, we will now 
proceed to consider how the Royal Navy carried out the scheme 
outlined by the governing powers in London, or the heads of the 
different Fleets and Squadrons. Although the fundamental 
strategic laws are unchanging, yet the application alters from 
time to time on account of the advent of new inventions, such 
as steam, electricity, wireless, aircraft, submarines etc. Con- 
sequently, owing to the conservatism of the Navy and the general 
suspicion with which new inventions and original ideas are 
regarded by the inhabitants of the British Isles, we allowed the 
enemy to get some easy practice in testing the usefulness of the 
most formidable of his weapons, before we began to wake up to 
the necessity of crushing this new form of horror in war. Some 
few officers remembered the story of the Admiral, the Earl of 
St. Vincent, when a man brought to him a model of an oar- 
propelled submarine, over a hundred years ago. ‘We won't 
touch this thing, for if we take it up others will do the same, 
and it will be the greatest blow to our supremacy on the sea that 
can be imagined.’ These officers were apprehensive of the 
damage that submarine warfare might inflict on us, and did their 
best to awaken the service to its possibilities, and so arouse interest 
in methods to defeat its machinations, but unfortunately they 
could find but few who would treat the matter seriously. In a 
book called Flying by Hamel and Turner, to which the writer of 
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this essay contributed the articles on Seaplanes, the subject was 
touched on in the following words : 
The next role which the submarine will be called upon to play in war- 


time is the hunting of the submarine . . . to knock away their periscopes 
by gun-fire, or to assist the destroyer to hunt them. 


The Royal Hellenic Navy actually carried out submarine-hunting 
by seaplanes and destroyers with great success in their manceuvres 
in the middle of 1914, but no other Navy appears to have attempted 
to practise any counter-stroke to the coming danger, and when 
the Great War broke out the British Navy, true to tradition, 
learnt from expensive experience the modern methods to defeat 
this new abomination in war offensive. The same old mistake 
was made at the commencement of the war—defensive measures 
against submarines instead of offensive. The submarine being a 
new weapon and quite untried, it is probable that a thoroughly 
prepared offensive against them from the first day of the war, 
and carried out with seaplanes and destroyers hunting them from 
the points they started from, nets stretched in different parts 
of the seas where they were most likely to pass, together with an 
absence of big ships as targets in the North Sea, would very 
likely have defeated this new method of fighting almost before it 
had started. The Germans themselves looked upon the sub- 
marine as a local defensive weapon, only a short time before 
the war, and it was their primary successes (which never should 
have been allowed them) and their comparative freedom from 
attack, which gradually opened their eyes to new and bright 
prospects of naval warfare which was particularly suited to their 
methods and temperament, and which evidently the British Navy 
had not yet commenced to combat. 

In the above-water warfare we were fortunately not 
behindhand in our knowledge of strategy and our practical appli- 
cation of it; and in the personnel we had the hereditary heirs 
of a thousand years of naval warfare in the persons of our long- 
service officers and seamen in the British Navy, and a discipline 
totally unlike the iron military discipline of the German Navy. 
Our discipline was built up with sympathy and understanding 
between the officers and men, cemented with good fellowship 
founded on many cricket and football fields and at other sports 
and interests which bound together all parts of the service. It 
was no surprise to thinking officers that the German fire dis- 
cipline went to pieces under punishment, while the enemy’s 
projectile bursting in our ships affected neither the officers con- 
trolling the fire nor the men who were working the guns or 
driving the engines. 

The Grand Fleet had mobilised for manceuvres some weeks 
before the War, but was on the point of being demobilised when 
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the storm clouds began to gather. The First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg (now Lord 
Milfordhaven), in the absence of the First Lord, fortunately 
took the responsibility on himself of countermanding the 
demobilisation, and consequently the Fleet was ready to go to 
its war stations without any delay. This saving of time was 
of the greatest importance, for the enemy were prevented from 
largely reinforcing their commerce-destroyers abroad. The 
Admiralty policy was clear: to hunt down the enemy cruisers 
abroad and to prevent others getting out to assist at the 
destruction of our communications and commerce. The German 
Naval policy was foreshadowed by the present writer in a lecture 
given some years before the War as follows: 


The enemy will try to get command of the sea. How can he do this with 
a Fleet twice his size against him? He will try to reduce our Fleet by 
torpedo attacks until he can hope to win it with success. Until then they 
will not come out to fight. We must teach our countrymen patience and 
remind them that commerce-destroying and raids have never yet won a war. 


It is evident that this was a correct forecast, not only by the 
events which have happened but by the German Staff plans 
which have lately come to light. We have to thank the 
Admiralty and Admiral Lord Jellicoe that they had such a clear 
appreciation of the enemy’s plans that they did not fall into the 
traps prepared for them, nor listen to the floods of bad advice 
hurled at them by amateur pen strategists in their own country. 
It was only the armchair critic who responded to what the Germans 
hoped would rouse the whole country and force the Admiralty 
to be untrue to their principles, and the principles of their real 
strategy, and so play the German game. Briefly the principles 
of the matter at stake may be put thus: The sea communications 
were vital to the Allies. To destroy them the Germans must 
defeat the Grand Fleet. The Grand Fleet being much stronger 
than the High Sea Fleet, the enemy must perforce weaken it 
by under-water warfare before trying final conclusions with it. 
The Grand Fleet was satisfied with the status quo, and though 
they would enjoy a battle, there was no necessity to go seeking 
for one; but if a battle came to them the Fleet must be kept 
as clear of enemy under-water destructive weapons as possible. 

The Germans tried to excite public opinion in Great Britain 
to cry out for a Fleet action by making tip-and-run raids on our 
coast towns: then by keeping their fleet supported by mines, 
submarines, and flotilla, and never going far from their own 
coasts, they hoped that the British Admiral would be weak 
enough in his mind to submit to the cries of the landsmen and 
to give battle where it was most advantageous to the German. For- 
tunately we had a level head on the shoulders of the Admiral 
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commanding the Grand Fleet, and the enemy’s hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. The gates to the ocean ways were 
in the hands of the British Navy, and right well did they keep 
their trust. Over the Seven Seas British cruisers hunted down 
and captured or destroyed the enemy ships of war and mercantile 
marine, until after a few months the perfect command of the 
sea, such as our forefathers dreamt of but never saw, was reached, 
and the German flag disappeared from the surface of the ocean 
for the whole duration of the War. 

In late years the pessimist, that plague which is always with 
us, prophesied when hard drinking and masts and sails dis- 
appeared from the Navy, that the spirit of Nelson and Drake 
would depart also. Never was prophecy more falsified. The 
Great War has shown up boldly that initiative, bravery and 
resource are the common property of the seamen of to-day : and 
the old doggedness, necessary for keeping up constant alertness 
through long weeks, months and years of uneventful patrol, was 
still a most sterling and valuable quality of the officers and 
seamen of the Royal Navy. It is far easier to do a deed worthy 
of the Victoria Cross than to keep eyes constantly watchful and 
energy never slackening during weary months of sea patrol in 
all weathers, and with never a sight of the enemy to gladden 
the hearts or take the staleness away from body and mind. Yet 
this was the everyday heroism of thousands of officers and men 
of the Royal Navy, Royal Naval Reserve, and Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. Little credit, less honour, and very few 
rewards came their way, but to them credit is due more than to 
anyone else, because theirs was the hardest part to keep up, and 
theirs was the one chain where, more than in any form of warfare, 
the failure of a link meant the losing of the War. Absolutely 
indispensable as they were, yet for them no limelights were turned 
on, no honours lists issued, and no Press headlines to blazon 
forth their deeds. Oh! the dullness and ennui of their existence 
in a watchfulness that must never be relaxed! Their life might 
well be expressed by the following quotation : 


Walk straight the path, aim for the pure and high, 
Fret not if others reap what you have sown. 
Success is not by worldly honours shewn. 

The only failure is to cease to try. 


Royat NavaL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


In this connexion it is natural that one’s mind should refer 
to one of the most astonishing surprises in the Great War. This 
has been the efficiency of the amateur sailor and the fighting 
qualities of the professional fisherman. Man-of-war’s men 
expected zeal and fighting qualities from the yachtsman, and 
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efficiency in seamanship from the fisherman, but they were sur- 
prised to find all these qualifications part of the endowment of 
both classes. 

It is not to be supposed that when the War started, fishermen 
and yachtsmen stepped into their new role, perfectly trained, 
with the same ease that they donned their new uniforms, for the 
age of miracles has not yet begun; but that they learned their 
new role remarkably quickly is an undoubted fact. 

Our race has an inbred facility for the sea and its unfathomable 
ways, and it was the knowledge of this heredity that made the 
German Emperor say to the present writer in 1908 : 


You are a nation of seamen, and you don’t realise the difficulties we 
have‘in forming a navy. Yor. cannot make a sailor like you can a soldier, 
but we have to try this impossibility. We get to a certain pitch of effici- 
ency but the men become too mechanical. I have just written to my brother 
Henry to go piano, we must not have our sailors made into soldiers. 


We in Great Britain have always banked on the fact of our 
being a maritime people, but I doubt if any of us realised what 
a depth of heredity there was jn the soul of a nation, only waiting 
for training should the hour of need come on us like a thief in 
the night. 

Two years before the War, it fell to my duty to inspect many 
units of the R.N.V.R. I began in fear lest I might have to 
say unpleasant things to amateur actors in a naval comedy, but 
I soon realised that I must moderate my praise lest, carried 
away by the zeal, seriousness, smartness and thoroughness of 
the personnel, I should overstate their value as reinforcements 
to the offences and defences of our country in a great war. I 
need not have had any apprehension, for I have come across the 
R.N.V.R. officers and men in the various duties that they have 
carried out during the War, and have been astonished by their 
work and adaptability. Of course, they would have been of little 
value without the foundation and backing of the professionals 
of the Royal Navy, that goes without saying, but the Royal Navy 
could not have done without them either on sea, earth, or air. 

I have met and had under my orders R.N.V.R. personnel 
of all three kinds, and found the same zeal and efficiency in each. 
Perhaps their special talents had the greatest scope in the motor 
launch service, as here they were much more ‘on their own.’ 
This service was no ‘cushy’ job. In all weathers they patrolled, 
hunted submarines, ran despatches, and co-operated with air 
craft. Many gallant deeds were done, and many brilliant feats 
of seamanship performed, and all with the same cheerfulness. 
Sometimes a spark would ignite petrol fumes and in an instant 
a motor boat would be in a blaze, and in every such case that 
came under my notice the neighbouring crews went to the rescue, 
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dashing into the flames to perform salvage work, knowing that 
at any moment an explosion might take place and send them 
all to glory. Many were burnt and some lost their lives in these 
gallant endeavours to save their comrades and the King’s vessels. 
Though alike in zeal and gallantry, their previous callings were 
wonderfully varied. Amongst the many I knew were peers and 
millionaires, racing bookmakers and shopkeepers, lawyers and 
jockeys, clerks and golf professionals, but all equally filled with 
the same spirit of devotion to the service of their King and 
Country. 

In every part of the world where there was fighting the 
R.N.V.R. were to be found, and their graves are ubiquitous on 
land, while every sea holds some of their bodies in ward. 

Rewards from their King and allied countries have been 
bestowed on hundreds of them, but many hundreds more have 
deserved practical recognition which they have never obtained ; 
but higher than stars and ribbons is the honour that has been 
accredited to the R.N.V.R. as a body, in the whole-hearted admira- 
tion which is unstintedly accorded to them by all ranks and 
ratings of their trusted and trusting comrades of the regular 
fighting services. 


The Battle of Jutland decided that for this war the Allies 


were going to keep the command of the sea. It was an anxious 
time for Sir John Jellicoe, that afternoon of mists and varying 
reports, but he decided that for the sake of the morale of his 
men he would not refuse action, though he had little to gain 
from it. The fog made it difficult to know where the enemy were ; 
consequently it was hard to decide at what time and in which way 
he was to deploy the Grand Fleet. The signal from the Admiral 
of the Battle-Cruisers (who was not in sight of the Battle Fleet), 
‘If you follow me I will lead you to the enemy,’ took about three- 
quarters of an hour to reach Jellicoe, as it was passed by visual 
signalling through various ships on its way to the Battle Fleet, 
and when it was received was not acted on, as the Battle-Cruisers 
were not in sight to follow. This was very fortunate, as the 
Battle Fleet were steering in a direction which was bringing 
them much nearer the enemy than if they had followed the 
above directions. However, Jellicoe was not the man to be up- 
set by difficult conditions, absence of visibility, or to draw wrong 
or premature deductions from sporadic signals. He held his course 
and deployed the right way, and at the right time, in order not 
to have his T crossed by the enemy; while by his manceuvre he 
threatened the head of the opposing battle-line and forced them 
to turn away to avoid enfilading by our ships. There seems no 
doubt that some of the Battle-Cruisers, seeing faintly through 
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the tog one of the Battleship Divisions steering an easterly course 
during the manceuvre of deploying, jumped to the conclusion that 
the Battle Fleet was making off to the east, and, not seeing 
them again, were not aware that their view had been restricted 
to a small portion of the Grand Fleet, who, for the purpose of 
forming the line of battle, had to steer east for a few minutes 
in order to take up their station in the battle line, which was 
still proceeding on its original course to the southward and toward 
the enemy. ‘This was one of the misconceptions which is at 
the bottom of some of the misunderstandings that have occurred 
over the Battle of Jutland. It is not possible to fight a naval 
action in an article of this length, and so we will pass on to 
other spheres and other ships. 

The submarine menace had been growing greater in 1915, and 
showed no signs of decline in 1916. This was particularly the 
case in the Mediterranean, which was one of the principal routes 
of the Allies. Here the sinkings which were taking place were 
not only causing the Allies about two million sterling per diem 
in money and goods, but were rapidly depleting the sea trans- 
port of the world, and if this havoc was not speedily checked it 
would eventually allow the enemy to win the war through the 
failure of the Allied sea communications. Round the coasts of 
Great Britain the subject was being tackled with energy and 
brains: but in the Mediterranean, where three Powers had each 
a separate area to defend, the weakness of a divided command 
gave the enemy a really wonderful time. A parochial mind is 
a terrible thing in wartime. It began in London. Quoth the 
Admiralty : ‘ The French and Italians have to supply the flotilla 
to fight submarines coming and going to and from their bases 
in the Adriatic through the Straits of Otranto. Our part has 
been to supply a hundred drifters with nets; they must supply 
small craft to work with them. We are sorry, but we cannot 
do any more.’ The British Admiral in those waters replied ‘ That 
in any case Great Britain had to pay the bill, and unless there 
was a sufficiency of small craft given him from somewhere, and 
some aircraft as well, the bill would go on increasing ! ’ 

Then the parochial reasoning became intensified. The Italian 
Chief of the Naval Staff said he could not supply enough cruisers 
and flotilla to protect and work with the drifters, as he considered 
he had more important work for his vessels, viz. to be ready to 
beat off assaults against ports on the east and west coasts which 
might be attacked by submarines. The French Admiral thought 
that patrols were more effective than attacking the enemy sub- 
marines at the places they came from or strangling them as they 
passed through the Straits before debouching into the open sea 
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after their prey. So the result of this parochial system was the 
triumph of the submarine for a long time, and enormous losses 
of ships and stores and men, which almost brought disaster to 
the Allies and victory to the enemy. Parochialism is a thing 
which grows by feeding on itself. Ferhaps the example which 
follows best shows the deleterious effect of this poisonous system 
on the mind of a Senior Naval Officer. An intelligent command- 
ing officer of a destroyer was escorting a very valuable ship and 
freight through part of the Mediterranean. When he reached 
the border line between his area and that of the next nationality 
he could not find the Allied destroyer who should have taken charge 
of the convoy at this point. He accordingly continued on with 
his charge (which was worth over a million) some way into the 
other area, until he found the new escort. He received the reward 
for his intelligence from his own Seniar Officer on his return to 
headquarters, in the following words: ‘ You had no business to 
leave our area. I don’t care whether the ship was sunk or not 
so long as it was in someone else’s area!’ Yet, in spite of 
parochialism, short sight and jealousy, the personnel of the 
R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. went on doing their duty and defeat- 
ing the enemy, and often at a great cost. Let us take an example 
which shows the spirit of the men that triumphed in spite of 
the faults of the system. 

A line of drifters was spread across the Straits of Otranto, 
which is the narrow piece of water through which the submarines 
passed from their Adriatic bases out to their hunting-grounds in 
the Mediterranean Sea. The little drifters, with the crew of a 
skipper and eight men, all formerly fishermen in the North Sea, 
were lying with their steel nets spread out in an east and westerly 
direction to try to trap the unwary submarine. The currents 
are very strong and erratic in this part of the world, and conse- 
quently the drifters get swept apart and large gaps appear in 
the line, which makes the passage easy for enemy submarines, 
provided they could pat their periscopes out of water for an occa- 
sional look round. There was no difficulty to prevent them 
from doing this, as, on account of the parochial reasonings given 
above, there were no small surface craft, or aircraft patrols, to 
annoy them and force them to keep under water, so that they 
would be blind on passing through the net area, and so run a 
very good chance of being caught. Occasionally, however, a 
foolish U-boat did get in the net and was destroyed. Whenever 
this happened the Austrian cruisers would retaliate by making 
a raid on the drifters, and as the drifter is only armed with one 
small six-pounder gun her chances against a cruiser armed with 
twelve or fourteen hundred-pounders are somewhat negligible. 
However, that some of our drifters would not recognise this dis- 
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parity of force as a bar to fighting the following brief account will 
show. 

At dawn on the 15th of May 1917 three Austrian light cruisers 
attacked the drifters at three different points. They expected 
that their hail to ‘Surrender and get into your boats as we are 
going to sink your ship’ would meet with a ready compliance. 
But not so readily does the North Sea fisherman, lately become 
a part of H.M.’s fighting forces, give in to an enemy’s demand. 
The skippers refused, and preferred to sink fighting, rather than 
surrender. Amongst the best fights that ensued were those put 
up by the Gowan Lea and the Floandi, commanded by 
Skipper Watt and Skipper Nicholls respectively, but there is only 
space to give a short account of the former. The cruiser steamed 
up to within a hundred yards of the Gowan Lea and hailed her 
to surrender. Watt replied by calling to his crew to ‘ Give three 
cheers and we’ll die game,’ and again he cried out ‘ Three cheers 
more and we'll fight to a finish.’ He then ordered his gun to 
be fired. This attack was replied to by two broadsides from 
the cruiser; the first of which disabled the single small piece 
of the drifter, while the second one exploded the cartridge-box 
and inflicted twenty-six wounds on Seaman Lamb, who was serv- 
ing the ammunition. Nothing daunted the crew, including the 
wounded, worked hard to try to repair the gun, and as the cruiser 
had chivalrously forborne to fire any more, and had passed on 
towards the next drifter about a mile away, Watt ordered ‘ Full 
speed ahead,’ and went after her as she had already opened fire 
on the Floandi, and he felt he must go to her assistance. As 
the cruiser’s speed was over twenty-five knots and the Gowan 
Lea could, with luck and hard stoking, make seven, the latter 
arrived after the action was over, but assisted in stopping up 
the holes in the Floandi and binding up their wounds, of which 
the skipper, Nicholls, had four, and taking the dead on board. 
Then, giving them a few of his small crew, the two made their 
way back to their base at Taranto, a twelve-hour steam away. 
Watt received the Victoria Cross, Nicholls and Lamb decorations 
for conspicuous gallantry. In all many gallant lives and fourteen 
drifters were sacrificed on the altar of Parochialism ! 

At the end of 1917 the Otranto barrage was vastly improved 
by the addition of some British destroyers, and a permanent net 
was started by the genius of the Italians, with the assistance of 
the French. 

After the Battle of Jutland had completed the stultification 
of the enemy battle fleet and closed up his exits to the open sea, 
anti-submarine warfare occupied almost the whole attention of the 
Service afloat. Merchant ships were armed, the convoy system 
gradually adopted with an escort of small craft and, when near 
Vou. LXXXIX—No. 527 Cc 
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home, aircraft in attendance overhead. ‘Q’ ships made the 
U-boats chary of approaching single merchant ships, and generally 
the situation began to improve. The value of aircraft as an 
escort for ships can be judged when it is stated that there appears 
to be no record of any ship having been sunk by a U-boat when 
the former had an air escort. One submarine did, indeed, attack 
a convoy which had a large flying boat escorting it, but the torpedo 
missed its mark. The day was fairly fine, and the track of the 
torpedo was observed at once by the aviator, who put his nose 
down and went at a great speed to the spot where the track of 
the torpedo first appeared on the water. Here he dropped two 
250-lb. bombs, and scored a hit below water, with the result that 
one U-boat returned no more to her base. Perhaps the crews 
of the ‘Q’ ships endured more than any other men of the sea 
@ sustained trial to their nerves, and in one way they contributed 
more than any other offensive to the ultimate defeat of the sub- 
marine ; not because of the number of U-boats that they sank, 
but because they made it dangerous to approach merchant ships 
and sink them’ with bombs; consequently the submarines were 
compelled to used torpedoes and gun-fire, in order to avoid the 
risk of approaching a ‘Q’ ship by mistake. As the supply of 
torpedoes and gun ammunition is limited on account of their 
size and weight, this change in their mode of attack greatly 
reduced the length of their voyages and the number of their 
victims. But consider the strain on the ‘Q’ ship’s crew! Day 
after day, week after week, month after month, always steaming 
about asking to be torpedoed! And then, when after long wait- 
ing the ship is struck and sinking, picture to yourself the gun’s 
crew lying concealed in the sometimes burning and always sinking 
ship ; the decks so hot from the flames which are approaching the 
magazine that they have to put pads of clothes under their hands 
and feet to avoid burning, during which time the submarine is 
warily approaching, hoping to get the ship’s papers so as to 
claim the offered reward, while the gun’s crew are wondering 
whether they will get a chance of a shot at their enemy before 
either the water or flames reach them and put an end to their 
chances! At last, when the welcome order is given and the 
guns are unmasked, think of the anxiety as to whether they 
will hit the enemy before she dives, for if they do not, not only 
will their adversary continue her career of destruction, but another 
torpedo will soon put their battery of guns under water, and they 
in their boats will form an easy target for the gun of the U-boat. 
Surely we have reason to be proud of such crews, who give us 
the assurance that the spirit of Nelson is still with us! 
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Tue Royat Nava AIR SERVICE AND ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


The R.N.A.S. did wonderful work in escorting ships and 
attacking submarines. Constant patrols were kept in the Channel 
and other places to look for the trail of the submarine. To 
Commander Bigsworth, R.N.A.S., D.S.O., belongs the honour 
of being the first airman in the world to destroy a submarine 
with a bomb dropped from a flying machine. In 1917 a move- 
ment was started to unify the R.N.A.S. and R.F.C. and make 
one service of the air, with its own Secretary of State and Air 
Council. For the purpose of effecting this the Air Board was 
reinforced by several officers from the Navy and Army to work 
out the scheme. Senior amongst the former was the writer of 
this article, who was selected by the Admiralty as being the only 
Senior Officer who held an Air Pilot’s certificate and who still 
kept up his flying. After a short time spent in investigating 
conditions and statistics, it was apparent that the situation was 
critical. The small air raids that the Germans had made over 
London and its surroundings had reduced our output in munitions 
from the factories in and about the Metropolis, and the reduc- 
tion was in quantity largely in excess of the importance of, or 
damage done by, these raids. This forced one to believe that 
raids on a large scale would almost close down our factories. At 
the same time we had received information that the enemy were 
building over 2000 big bombers, in order to raid the factories 
in this country, and especially in the London district, as it was 
the nearest manufacturing town to their bases in Belgium and 
Germany. The biggest of these machines was capable of carry- 
ing a ton bomb as far as London, and indeed one of these monsters 
was dropped in Warrington Crescent later on. We actually 
possessed photographs of this huge aeroplane with five engines. 
It was quite obvious that our only chance of safety lay in getting 
squadrons of big bombers to attack the aeroplane parks in Germany 
and Belgium, where the ‘ London bombers ’ were being collected ; 
and also to attack with bombs the factories where the aeroplanes 
were being built and the magnetos being constructed. Then at this 
moment parochialism stepped in! The Admiralty and War Office 
said they could not give up any of their share in the limited out- 
put of high-grade steel, or part with any of the in-coming first- 
class mechanics in order to make bombing squadrons. They 
logically followed up this refusal with strong protests to the 
Cabinet against the forming of the Royal Air Force, as this would 
mean a Secretary of State for Air in the Cabinet, who would 
be able to argue his case and consequently get the necessaries 
for the big bombers at the expense of the two older Services. 
Affairs looked very black against the new force when it fell to the 
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lot of the writer of this article to answer the above protests. The 
answers pointed out 


(1) That if we did not bombard the enemy’s new ‘ London 
bombers’ before they started, our output for Navy and Army 
and the Air would be very heavily reduced as the result of 
their raids. 

(2) That if we bombed the German factories we should 
reduce their output even more than they would lessen ours, 
as the enemy had thousands of neutrals working in their factories 
who had no wish to take risks in a quarrel not their own. 

(3) If we succeeded in destroying or damaging the magneto 
works at Stuttgart we would interrupt, if not finish, their 
submarine warfare, their air service, and their motor transport ; 
and if we also blew up the accumulator factory at Hagen, this 
alone would end the building of their submarines for a con- 
siderable time. 

(4) That in any case the comparatively small quantity of 
steel and mechanics that the two older Services had to give up 
would be nothing compared with what the Germans would lose 
in the event of our bombing them first, and so would give us 
an increased superiority in matters of munitions, submarines, 
aircraft, and motor transport. And in addition to this the 
enemy would have to send back air squadrons from their 
Western Front in order to protect the factories from the raids 
of our independent bombing force. 

(5) That without doubt whichever side got in first with their 
big bombers would win the war. 


On receipt of this reasoning the Cabinet decided to form the 
Royal Air Force in order to get the big bombers, and institute the 
Independent Air Force. The result of their decision fully justified 
the step they had taken. We reduced the enemy output; we 
stopped their big raids on us; nearly all neutrals left the German 
factories and went home ; enemy squadrons were sent back from 
the Western Front to protect the factory towns from our raids ; 
London was saved from partial destruction, and the ‘ wind was 
put up’ a lot of the German population who, before this time, 
had never felt any horror in war. We got increased superiority 
in all output compared with the enemy. But once again paro- 
chialism steppedin! The Air Council, which originally contained 
two Naval men, one of whom was Deputy Chief of the Staff, 
underwent an alteration. The consequence was that the Council 
was left with only one Naval man and he had only to do with 
the personnel. The result was soon apparent. The anti-sub- 
marine war was starved; D.H.6 machines, absolutely useless for 
the job, formed the principle anti-submarine weapon at many of 
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the coast stations. It must be remembered that at this period 
our principal danger of losing the war came through he activities 
of the submarines, and with this in mind it is almost inconceivable 
that the Air Council should have so little considered the danger 
of supplying inefficient machines for the countering of this deadly 
offensive. The D.H.6 machines had not sufficient efficiency to 
carry a bomb, consequently they patrolled without any weapon 
with which to attack the submarine, and if they saw one they 
could only shake an impotent fist from the air at the insidious 
monster who was quickly sapping the strength of the nation. 
In addition to this many of these machines dropped into the 
sea from engine failure ; and even if they got back from a patrol 
it was frequently a great effort for them to get over the top 
of the cliffs in order to reach their aerodrome. As the Americans 
say, ‘Can you beat it for pure, blind parochialism? ’ 

How then did we win the war? We won the war in the 
same way as we have won wars before—through the dogged 
perseverance of the personnel, officers, and men, and their ability 
to hold on by the skin of their teeth until we could repair, in 
the light of present experiences, the resulting damage from the 
failure of due preparation caused by our national want of the 
power of imagination. 

Will it be ever thus? Who knows? 

A controversy is now raging in the Press as to what naval 
building programme we should be committed! It would seem 
that the first thing to be done is to get the nation to work, so 
that we can pay off our debts and recover from the present 
slump in the whole of the British trade, otherwise there will 
be nothing to fight for or to preserve. If there is to be peace 
for a few years we would be foolish to expend large sums on 
building mammoths which will become obsolete in a short time ; 
if there is to be war, with whom in Europe shall we have to 
fight who is as strong as we are at present? Noone! Let us 
trust our cousins across the Atlantic, and in due time, if we 
recover our trade, we will build what war vessels are required. 
If we don’t recover it, we shall become even as Rome, Persia and 
Assyria—dead from want of energy. 

MarRK KERR 
(Vice-Admiral). 
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THE POLL OF THE PEOPLE 


In the article to which these words are a preface I assume 
throughout that democracy has not only come to stay, but that 
with all its faults and drawbacks democracy is the fairest, the 
safest, the most just, and therefore the best way of government. 

In any case, and whether right or wrong, I am a democrat, 
and not by necessity or on a point of convenience, but by con- 
viction. I not only believe that the majority of the citizens in 
any civilised, educated, homogeneous community must rule, and 
will rule, but that they ought torule. I should hold this view even 
if I could be convinced, a project of which I doubt the possi- 
bility, that any other principle of government could produce as 
good results as the democratic principle. 

If I am asked what I mean by democracy, I mean government 
by the will of the majority, legally and justly expressed. 

Here perhaps it is necessary to say that there is no catch in 
the words ‘ legally and justly expressed.” I use these words not 
to hide any dodge for giving with one hand and taking back with 
the other, as has happened, I admit, in many constitutions, old 
and new. For example the extremists among the Socialists and 
Communists are anxious to introduce into their alleged popular 
systems methods of minority rule which render them oligarchies 
instead of democracies. 

The history of revolutions shows us again and again how parties 
and sections claim to be the democracy and to speak with the 
voice of the majority when they are in truth a small minority. 

Those who claim to be the majority must prove it, not by 
force, or cunning, or through the direct action of a powerful 
group, but by getting the assent of the larger share of the popula- 
tion, and by getting it through laws arranged to prevent fraud, 
viqlence or corruption at the polls. They must get it, that is, 
through a system like our own, which, by the ballot, the Corrupt 
Practices Act and the other Acts controlling elections, effect- 
ually secures freedom to the voter to mark his paper as he likes, 
and not as somebody tells him tomark it. That is whatI mean 
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when I use the formula ‘ The will of the majority legally and 
justly expressed.’ 

It is because I believe in the rule of the majority that I am 
in favour of the Referendum. Owing to the peculiar working 
of representative government, especially when under the influence 
of the Party system, we cannot be certain that the will of the 
majority will prevail through representation, without the intro- 
duction of the Referendum to give the final word. 

‘What it comes to then,’ some cynic will exclaim, ‘is that 
you are in favour of making the odd man king?’ Certainly— 
though it is far more likely to be the odd million. Even if 
I am pushed into an argumentative corner by this bogey I am 
not going ta be in the least frightened by him. The unknown 
odd man does not alarm me half as much as the crazy or dipso- 
maniac monarch produced by a system of hereditary autocracy ; as 
the corrupt political boss produced by the clever manipulation of 
the group system in a popular assembly; as the cunning and 
yet panic-stricken head of a Soviet minority who sees that he 
can only keep his power by killing and cruelty. That dreadful 
intimidation is not only founded on ‘a heavy civil war,’ it is 
maintained by a daily diet of the warm blood of the brave and 
the innocent. 

There are risks in all government, but if I have got to choose 
between the risks of the Czar, a Tammany Hall Boss, Lenin and 
the unknown odd man, I choose the odd man all the time. 

After all, though half the country may be against him, he has 
gat the other half of the country at his back. That makes him 
respectable if vague. Anyway, no one can get at him and flatter 
him and cajole him because nobody knows who he is. 


I 


What is the Referendum or Poll of the People? Not, as is 
sometimes represented, a new-fangled dodge or highly intricate 
piece of constitutional metaphysics or political philosophy, but 
the application to the politieal constitution of the very reasonable 
and convenient plan under which all agents work. When during 
negotiations, or other business conducted by an agent, some 
new or difficult point arises not covered by the original instruc- 
tions, the agent is very apt to say ‘ Well, it seems a fairly sound 
proposal, but I am sorry to say it is quite outside my instructions. 
I shall have to refer this to my principal and get his views on 
the matter.’ 

That is all that the Referendum is in theory or in practice. 
In the old days af the Swiss Republic the delegates from the 
different free and sovereign states which made up the Swiss 
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Confederation used when new or specially important proposals 
were made to the federal body to say ‘This is a matter which 
we must refer back to the communities that sent us. We can- 
not commit them without their consent.’ The process in law- 
Latin jargon was called Ad Referendum, But though the Swiss 
first systematised the use of the Referendum or Poll of the People 
in regard to matters referred back for their endorsement or sanc- 
tion, they had no manopoly of it. The Poll of the People lay 
sequestered in the hearts , if not in the constitutions, of most of the 
Northern peoples. It was always liable to be revived under one 
ulias or another. There was always at the back of men’s minds the 
feeling that the supreme and final word ought to be said by the 
people themselves, or rather, since no community was ever 
unanimous, by the majority of the people. This belief that 
there are certain things on which the whole people should decide 
is always cropping up in one form or another in the histories of 
the various European States. You have signs of it in the claim 
of the early English kingdoms to elect their monarch—a claim 
which even William the Conqueror did not altogether like to 
ignore. It made him seek endorsement by the people of England 
at his coronation, and when the anti-Feudal oath of loyalty was 
sworn to him on Salisbury Plain—the master oath which made 
every Englishman directly his man, and not merely his man’s man. 
There are traces of the institution in the matter of royal acclama- 
tion in other states, and still plainer vestiges in the constitution 
of mediaeval towns, and especially of the mediaeval republics of 
Italy. The shadow of the Poll of the People even invaded the 
sacred precincts of the Vatican. A claim was made, if I remem- 
ber rightly, by the Roman populace to help choose the successor 
of St. Peter. 

The old embers were blown into flame during the French Re- 
volution by rhetorical appeals to Roman and other classical practice. 
When Napoleon finally Latinised the constitution, first in the Con- 
sulship and then in the Empire, the plan of referring matters 
to a Poll of the Feople, though strangely camouflaged and altered, 
was openly adopted. The Plebiscite again was nominally, if 
not actually, the constitutional sheet-anchor of his nephew, 
Napoleon the Third. Curiously enough, this pseudo-classicism had 
for the northern countries a kind of ancestral backing in a state- 
ment made by Tacitus in his Germania. He tells us that the 
Principes, or magnates of the Teutons, decided minor ques- 
tions, but that all very great matters were settled by the whole 
people. This is a striking example of the acorn containing the 
oak in miniature. Those who advocate the Referendum desire 
that in small or unimportant matters the magnates, or elected 
representatives of the people, should prevail, but that the greatest 
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things should always be referred to a Poll of the People, for veto 
or acceptance, according as the will of the majority shall decide. 

Though Switzerland is supposed to be the home of the 
Referendum, men of English blood may proudly claim that the 
Poll of the People, for any large and non-urban community, first 
took practical and definite shape in England and in America. 
The moment the royal power was destroyed and the House of 
Lords abolished, the people of England, as represented by the 
Army of the Commonwealth, the glorious buff-coated officers and 
privates of the best and bravest army that the world ever saw 
till our own day, demanded that great constitutional changes 
should not be carried out without the will of the people being 
sought. With an instinct for constitutional safety which sounds 
almost uncanny, ‘ The Council of the Army,’ that is, the repre- 
sentatives of the soldiers, realised that single-chamber government 
such as that of the Long Parliament placed the country at the 
mercy of a succession of log-rolling members of the House of Com- 
mons. There was no restraint anywhere upon their powers. 
The Veto Power of the King and of the House of Lords, though 
it might have been objectionable from many points of view, at 
any rate gave a certain amount of stability. With these powers 
abolished the whole liberties of the country lay at the mercy of 
the House of Commons. The soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
to put it bluntly, thought that was ‘not good enough.’ They 
asked for security, at any rate, in what they called ‘ fundamentals,’ 
i.e. great constitutional matters. How near they got actually to 
demanding the Poll of the People can be seen in ‘ The Agreement 
of the People’ Bill, which was put forth by the Army. 

The framers of the Agreement saw that it was not well to 
have the ‘fundamentals of government,’ as they called them, 
always at the mercy of a scratch majority inthe Commons. There- 
fore in the very beginning of their agreement they laid it down 
that power belonged to the people themselves. The second and 
enlarged version of ‘ The Agreement of the People,’ to be found 
in Gardiner’s Documents of the Puritan Revolution, contains 
the following passage : 

Now to prevent misunderstanding of our intentions therein, we have 
but this to say, that we are far from such a spirit, as positively to impose 
our private apprehensions upon the judgments of any in the kingdom, that 
have not forefeited their freedom, and much less upon yourselves, neither 
are we apt in anywise to insist upon circumstantial things, or aught that 
is not evidently fundamental to that public interest for which you and we 
have declared and engaged, but in this tender of it, we humbly desire: 
(1) That, whether it shall be fully approved by you and received by the 
people, as it now stands or not, it may yet remain on record, before you, 
a perpetual witness of our real intentions and utmost endeavours for a 
sound and equal Settlement, and as a testimony whereby all men may be 
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assured what we are willing and ready to acquiesce in; and their jealousies 
satisfied or mouths stopt, who are apt to think or say, we have no bottom. 
(2) That, with all the expedition which the immediate and pressing great 
affairs admit, it may receive your most mature consideration and resolutions 
upon it; not that we desire either the whole, or what you shall like in it, 
should be by your authority imposed as a law upon the kingdom, for so it 
would lose the intended nature of an ‘ Agreement of the People’; but 
that so far as it concurs with your own judgments, it may receive your seal 
of approbation only (3) That, according to the method propounded therein, 
it may be tendered to the people in all parts, to be subscribed by those that 
are willing, as petitions and other things of a voluntary nature are, and 
that, in the meanwhile, the ascertaining of these circumstances, which are 
referred to Commissioners in the several counties, may be proceeded wpon 
im a way preparatory to the practice of it; and if upon the account of Sub- 
scriptions (to be returned by those Commissioners in April next) there 
appears a general or common reception of it amongst the people, or by the 
well-affected of them, and such as are not obnozious for Delinquency, it 
may then take place and effect, according to the tenour and substance of it. 


It is obvious from the words italicised that what the framers 
of the Agreement meant by ‘ Subscriptions’ was a poll of those 
who were entitled at that time to use of the franchise. 

The ‘ Appeal to the English Nation,’ another product of the 
great constitutional controversy of that epoch, contains a 
reference, clear enough though somewhat indirect, to the 
Referendum :— 


If any shal] inquire why we should desire to joyne in an agreement 
with the people, to declare these to be our native Rights, and not rather 
to petition to the Parliament for them; the reason is evident. No Act of 
Parliament is or can be unalterable, and so cannot be sufficient security to 
save you or us harmlesse, from what another Parliament may determine, if 
it should be corrupted ; and besides Parliaments are to receive the extent of 
their power and trust from those that betrust them ; and therefore the People 
are to declare what their power and trust is, which is the intent of this 
Agreement. 


The same idea crops up in the debates at the Council of the 
Army. For example, we find in a speech of Colonel Ireton, in 
regard to the need for some restraint upon the unlimited powers 
of the Commons, these words: ‘It [the restraint proposed by 
him] gives the negative voice to the people ; no laws can be made 
without their consent.’ The ‘negative voice’ secured to the 
people was in effect the right to veto Acts of Parliament at a 
Referendum. The Referendum, too, must surely have been in 
Cromwell’s mind when he said : ‘ If I could see a visible presence 
of the people either by subscriptions or number I should be satis- 
fied with it; for in the government of nations that which is to 
be looked after is the affections of the people.’ ‘ Affections’ here 
means the desires and will rather than the love of the people. 
‘Subscriptions’ meant in the way used by Cromwell the voter 
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repairing to his County Town and there putting down his name 
as for or against some proposal for altering the constitution. 

Though the men of the Army did not get their way, and what 
Walt Whitman called ‘the insolence of Elected Persons’ pre- 
vailed, it is plain that what the buff-coated soldiers were asking 
for was the essential spirit of the Referendum. That spirit 
demands that the people shall have a definite right of veto upon 
the doings and acts of their representatives on the great funda- 
mental questions that affect the state. 

Though the idea of the Poll of the People appeared to have 
been defeated by the Long Parliament, i truth it only remained 
dormant. It revived when some hundred and twenty years 
later it become necessary to readjust the political relations under 
which the men of the American Colonies were to live. As soon 
as the War of Independence was over and the great work of 
founding the Federal Constitution had been carried out, the various 
states of the Union began to turn their attention to their own 
constitutions. Here an amount of interesting constitutional 
exploration was accomplished, of which as a rule very little is 
known in England, and I hope I shall not be regarded as pre- 
sumptuous if I say not very much in America. We have all read 
The Federalist with admiration and regard Alexander Hamilton 
as one of the greatest of English-speaking political philosophers. 
We are, however, apt to forget the discussions which were 
going on during the period from, say, 1790 to 1820 throughout 
the United States. Though they did not call it the Referendum 
or the Foll of the People, the states seem in a mast curious way 
to have acted on the rule ‘ When in doubt ask the People.’ Like 
the men of the Cromwellian Army they realised that there ought 
to be a veto somewhere in the constitution. If not, Boss Log- 
Roller would be King. In the old colonial legislation the veto 
was placed in the hands of the Governor, and on the whole the 
plan worked well. The Governor, as a rule, did not look out 
for trouble with his Assembly and assented to most of their 
Acts, but there always remained the possibility of his vetoing 
a Bill if it went too far, and especially if it went to the aggrandise- 
ment of the Assembly over those who had elected it. Anything 
in the nature of usurpation of power by the representatives was 
likely to be checked. Therefore, though the colonists in theory 
did not like the veto of the Governor, they—like the English 
people during the Commonwealth—felt that some veto power 
ought to be provided in their constitutions. The way in which 
the people of the various states turned to the Referendum for 
help is very well described in an interesting little book The 
Referendum among the English. A Manual of ‘ Submissions to 
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the People’ in the American States." The work in question was 
written by a well-known American barrister, Colonel 8. R. Honey. 
I may perhaps quote from an introduction which I contributed 
to the manual, since it shortly summarises the author’s con- 
tentions : 


The four New England States cf Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and Rhode-Island, early adopted the principle of the Referendum. 
For example, Massachusetts in 1778 submitted its first draft constitution 
for ratification or rejection by the direct vote of the people at the polls. 
Thus a hundred and thirty years ago a body of people of purely English 
origin making use of the Poll of the People. In this action Massachusetts 
was followed by New Hampshire in 1783, by Connecticut in 1818, and by 
Rhode-Island in 1842. At some time or other, except in Delaware, this 
example has been followed by the rest of the original States of the Union. 
Indeed, it may be said to have been a long-established principle in the 
Union that ‘ constitutional changes should be made only by or through the 
direct vote of the people.’ Rhode-Island was in a sense late in submitting 
its constitution to the people. But its people had clearly no doubt in 
regard to the principle. Indeed, it may be said that the smallest of the 
New England States was actually the pioneer in this matter. In 1641 its 
people declared that its ‘Government is a Democracie in favour of our 
Prince,’ and that its ‘freemen orderly assembled have the power to make 
or constitute Just Laws by which they will be regulated.’ 


I may supplement this by noting a remark made by Colonel 
Honey as to how it became practically a universal custom to 
include the Referendum in the constitution of any new state that: 
entered the Union : 


Each of these new states entered the federa] union with its own written 
constitution as a co-equal partner of all the other states. Every such con- 
stitution contained a recognition of the principle that constitutional 
changes should be made only by or through the direct vote of the people. 


II 


I cannot find space to quote the detailed story of the various 
polls taken in the different states of America, a complete list of 
which is contained in Colonel Honey’s book, but it is interesting 
to notice that the first of these polls was taken by Alabama in 
1819. Ican only summarise the result by saying that the people 
have now in practically every state of the Union a right of veto 
over the work of their representatives in all matters of great legis- 
lative importance. That is what those who want the Poll of 
the People introduced into this country desire to see here. 

Here I may fitly say in parenthesis that what I am advocating 
is the Referendum and not the Initiative. I think I may also 
say without fear of contradiction that this is alao what the ordinary 
sane Englishman who thinks on these matters desires. What 
the Englishman requires first in the case of a proposed change in 
1 Macmillan and Co., 1912. 
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the constitution or the law is to see the proposal thoroughly dis- 
cussed in Parliament, by parliamentary experts, and thrown into 
the form of a Bill. But he is by no means convinced that this 
process will always give him exactly what he wants. He knows 
that under the Party system democracy works in very strange ways 
and performs very great wonders. He knows, that is, that in a 
representative body it.is very often not the will of the majority 
which prevails but the will of the minority. A certain Party 
may command a majority of the House, and that Party wants 
to remain in power. But inside the Party majority there is a 
determined and wilful minority which says ‘ We will support the 
Party and keep it in power if we are satisfied with a particular 
Bill, but not unless.’ ‘Sorry,’ say the leaders of the Party, 
‘we cannot do this. Such a Bill is opposed to the wishes of the 
majority of our Party, and, we believe, of the People.’ ‘ Very well, 
then,’ say the minority in the Party, ‘ if that is so we shall vote 
against you, and you will be turned out of office.’ If the majority 
fee] that the minority is quite fanatical enough to carry out their 
threats, and if they value office above all things, they will yield 
to the minority and will use the appeal to Party loyalty to pass 
a Bill or an amendment which is contrary to the wishes of 
the majority of the Party, of the majority of the House as a whole, 
and of the majority of the People. Hence a corrective is required. 
It is to be found in the Referendum. 

Therefore the citizen who thinks matters out for himself 
and is not stupefied by Party demands the right of veto. He 
does not want legislation by a popular clamour, but he wants 
to get rid of this imminent danger of minority legislation by the 
right to demand, not for every paltry measure, but for big 
measures, a Poll of the People. He wants, that is, to place the 
veto power in the hands of those best able to use it and who have 
the most right to use it—the People themselves. 

The combination of representative institutions with pure demo- 
cracy is not only necessary but sound. Though the people as 
a whole must say the final word on the really great things, the 
actual management of the affairs of the country must be conducted 
by the few. With the veto of the majority superadded we get 
not, of caurse, a perfect system, for nothing is perfect in human 
institutions, but as good a political system as is possible. 

In the House of Commons we see legislative projects put under 
the microscope and turned inside and out by the brains of experts. 
At the same time, we are protected from log-rollmg Members of 
Parliament. And here I may quote the words of a French-speak- 
ing Swiss in regard to the Referendum. The effect of the Refer- 
endum, he tells us, is not to be found only in the list of Acts 
which were vetoed on Referendum, but still more in the phantom 
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pile of Bills which were never even introduced owing to the 
existence of the Referendum. The people who wanted to intro- 
duce them knew that if they had been introduced into the Federal 
Assembly there would have been an instant demand that they 
should be referred to the people, where they would have met with 
the treatment they deserved. 

Though I do not want to weary my readers with a detailed ac- 
count of the working of the Referendum in Switzerland any more 
than in America, I must mention one or two facts of Swiss experi- 
ence which are very memorable. It is often said that it would be 
very dangerous to take a popular vote upon technical matters or 
on legislative proposals which demand great sacrifices of the 
people, or again, upon matters of high seriousness where the 
country ought to accept the wise leading of their better-instructed 
representatives. In view of this contention, the following fact 
deserves consideration. Some ten or twelve years ago the Swiss 
Government decided that it was necessary for the safety of the 
Republic to double the obligations imposed on the male citizens 
in the matter of national defence. It seemed, however, a rather 
hopeless task to get a peasant people to consent to a system of 
training which would compel them to leave their farms and to 
become soldiers not only for a considerable period as recruits 
but also for a longish period every year. No wonder then that 
the Swiss Socialists, who were very much against the proposal 
for increasing the Swiss Army, chuckled with delight over the pro- 
posal. They had only to insist on it being sent to Referendum, 
for they felt perfectly sure that the proposal would be rejected. 
It did go to Referendum and was triumphantly carried by a large 
majority. Though the Swiss people, voting as a whole, are notori- 
ously inclined to veto legislation, they accepted the new Military 
Service Law as essential to the welfare of the nation. Here I may 
point out that the accusation that the people always say ‘ No’ to 
any legislation put before them is only apparently true. The fairer 
way of putting it is that reference to the people is only insisted 
upon in large and doubtful questions. When the legislation pro- 
posed is popular those opposed to it are usually silent. They do 
not want ta get a rebuff by insisting upon a poll of the voters. 


III 


I must try to meet the chief arguments commonly used 
against the Poll of the People. The first objection, and the one 
most often used, is based upon a confusion between the Referen- 
dum and that perfectly different thing the Initiative. The Initia- 
tive is not a right of veto claimed and used by the people over the 
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legislative projects of their representatives, but a power employed 
by the people themselves to introduce and pass laws over the heads 
of their representatives. Under the Initiative a certain number of 
people may frame a Bill for themselves and send it to the Execu- 
tive with the demand that it shall be put before the people and a 
vote taken upon it. In one or two cases in Switzerland laws 
have been passed by the Initiative, but on the whole it is quite 
correct to say that it is seldom used. The arguments against it 
are very strong. Under the Initiative you do not get that Com- 
mittee stage for legislation, the stage in which trained advocates, 
critics and lawyers debate the clauses of the Bill and strive to ren- 
der it workable in practice as well as sound in theory. The Initia- 
tive is an encouragement to crude legislative schemes. In America 
again, though the Initiative was introduced one hundred years 
ago into the constitution of certain states, I believe I am right in 
saying that it has been little used except in Oregon. The fact 
is, the Initiative, though it may very well suit a small community 
like, say, the smallest canton of Switzerland or one of the least 
populous American states, does not suit a great and complicated 
modern community with a vast number of laws already on the 
Statute Book which will have to be brought into harmony with 
the new proposal. In any case, the Initiative is not the Referen- 
dum. Therefore advocates of the Referendum are not called upon 
in any way to defend the Initiative, or to meet arguments which 
are applicable only to that institution. In my own case the 
Initiative is anathema, while I regard the Referendum as the 
most valuable piece of political machinery, and I absolutely refuse 
to be saddled with one because I want the other. If my reason 
for what is sometimes called picking and choosing is asked, I can 
only say I think one system bad and the other good. I like the 
Referendum because it prevents the will of the minority prevail- 
ing in legislation through a use of log-rolling. 

































IV 


Another objection often raised to the Referendum is that the 
power of Parliament, and especially of the House of Commons, 
would be weakened by the popular right of veto. I hold an 
exactly contrary view. I believe that the House of Commons 
greatly wants strengthening, and I further believe that the intro- 
duction of the popular veto is the best way to produce this much 
to be desired result. The matter is so important that I need offer 
no apology for dealing with it at length and for trying to show 
(1) that the House of Commons is suffering from a serious 
disconsideration and (2) that the best cure for an ill so grave is 
the Referendum. 
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The standard of ability and of patriotic desire in the House 
of Commons during the past seven or eight years has been quite 
as high as in the past. And yet this disconsideration, I had 
almost said this sense of acute dislike for the House of Commons, 
has been visibly increasing year by year. 

What makes this the more remarkable and the more menacing 
is the fact that the House of Commons has never been more 
absolute in the constitution. We may dislike the House of 
Commons, and the term ‘politician’ may have become, as it 
unfortunately has, a term of reproach, and yet the House of 
Commons is now the sole source of political power. It may be 
a bad lever with which to move our universe, but it is the only 
one which we possess. It is true that the Cabinet, or rather, 
let us say, a committee chosen by the majority of the House 
of Commons, largely usurps the power of the House of Commons. 
At any moment, however, the House of Commons can destroy the 
Government by an adverse vote. 

The House of Commons, except for the delay enjoined by the 
Parliament Act, which indeed merely gives the House of Commons 
an excuse for retaining power without an appeal to the people, 
is now absolutely supreme. To put it another way, the power 
of the House of Lords has shrunk to the power of delaying legis- 
lation for two years. That is the maximum of its legal and con- 
stitutional authority, though no doubt, through the ability of its 
members and the independence shown in its debates, it exercises 
@ great influence on public opinion, an influence comparable with 
that exercised, or I fear perhaps I ought to say that was once 
exercised, by the Press. Truly the situation is a strange one. 
The House of Commons is legally supreme in the land; it bas 
eaten up and destroyed all competitors and become the sole deposi- 
tory of political power under the constitution; and yet, instead 
of earning the respect which one might imagine would belong 
to such absolutism, it is suffering from a want of confidence such 
as has never before attached to it in its history. How has this 
come about? Why has its supremacy made it less, not more, 
respected by the nation at large? 

The answer to the question is, I believe, to be found in the 
remarkable dissertation on political power contained in one of 
Disraeli’s novels. In the thirteenth chapter of Coningsby 
Sidonia puts his finger upon the very point with which I am 
dealing and affords an answer to the question I have just raised. 

You will observe one curious trait [said Sidonia to Coningsby] in the 
history of this country: the depository of power is always unpopular; all 
combine against it; it always falls. Power was deposited in the great 
Barons; the Church, using the King for its instrument, crushed the great 
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Barons. Power was deposited in the Church ; the King, bribing the Parlia- 
ment, plundered the Church. Power was deposited in the King; the Par- 
liament, using the People, beheaded the King, expelled the King, changed 
the King, and, finally, for a King substituted an administrative officer. 
For one hundred and fifty years Power has been deposited in the Parlia- 
ment, and for the last sixty or seventy years it has been becoming more and 
more unpopular. In 1830 it was endeavoured by a reconstruction to regain 
the popular affection; but, in truth, as the Parliament then only made 
itself more powerful, it has only become more odious. As we see that the 
Barons, the Church, the King, have in turn devoured each other, and that 
the Parliament, the last devourer, remains, it is impossible to resist the 
impression that this body also is doomed to be destroyed; and he is a 
sagacious statesman who may detect in what form and in what quarter the 
great consumer will arise. 


In spite of the overstatement, or at any rate over-emphasis, 
and the pomp of Lord Beaconsfield’s rhetoric, the essential part 
of Sidonia’s speech is perfectly true. The English people have 
never been sympathetic towards the depository of power. They 
have always disliked it, and always will dislike it. The posses- 
sion of power is not an attribute which is to them endearing, or 
even awe-inspiring. Rather it is a cause of suspicion, an insti- 
gator to resistance. In remarking this instinctive jealousy of 
power, we stumble indeed against the fact which Napoleon noted 
when, with an acumen which one feels he had hardly the right 
to possess, he declared that the difference between the English 
and the French was that the French cared a great deal for 
equality and nothing for liberty, while the English were indifferent 
to equality but valued liberty above everything else. 

It is because of this intense feeling in regard to his liberty of 
action that the Englishman is so consistently jealous of the 
wielder of supreme power. He is always fearful lest his freedom 
should be infringed. To tell him that it will only be infringed 
for his good leaves him not merely cold but stiff with rage. 

It is true that for any practical purpose and in any great 
emergency he is the best-disciplined man in the world, and accepts 
without a murmur the strictest of military discipline. Still, to 
make himself really obedient, to make himself the really splendid 
soldier that he is, he insists on it being made clear to all that his * 
militarism is only ‘local and temporary.’ While he is on the 
job he has not the slightest objection to taking orders and executing 
them with what seems almost like a blind confidence. In his 
heart there is always that predominant quality that Dr. Johnson 
so finely analyses in his Essay on the English Common Soldier. 
Dr. Johnson describes this quality in his heaviest ‘ Barrow ’ style 
as ‘a kind of plebeian magnanimity,’ or again, as a ‘neglect 
of subordination.’ 

My present object, however, is not to emphasise Lord 
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Beaconsfield’s prescience, but to suggest that the remedy is to be 
found in the Poll of the People. What we have got to find is 
something that will take away from the House of Commons that 
apparent absolutism which makes it unpopular. We want to find 
a lightning-conductor which will deflect the national jealousy and 
leave Parliament uninjured in a political thunderstorm. Like 
most things that are worth having in this world, the remedy is 
@ very simple one, the lodging of a power of veto in the hands 
of the people themselves. 

The maladies of democracy should be cured on the principle 
of similia similibus. It is very difficult to get all the arguments 
for the Referendum into a Review article of reasonable length, 
but I must not leave the subject before once more emphasising 
with all the power at my command the fact that the danger of 
the moment is minority rule. In moments of social and political 
confusion the chief danger we have got to prepare against is the 
danger of the minority seizing power, and having seized it 
maintaining their power by violence and bloodshed. 

In order to put down minority rule and to maintain the rule 
of the majority no instrument is more potent than that of the 
veto placed in the hands of the people themselves. By means 
of the Poll of the People we reach the final source of authority 
and hear the word which we can all obey and which we all ought 
to obey, whether we agree or not, until we can get it altered, not by 
force or by trickery, but by persuasion and conversion. 

‘But,’ it may be urged, ‘ you are surely not prepared to 
accept the will of a tyrant merely because it is a majority tyrant? ’ 
I am prepared to do so. In my opinion it is much less difficult 
and much less of an evil to obey the will of the majority when 
it is wrong, than to obey the will of the minority when it is 
wrong. Therefore, the will of the majority legally and constitu- 
tionally expressed ought, as I have just said, to be and indeed 
must be obeyed by all good citizens until they can get it changed, 
That there are theoretic exceptions I admit. As Burke has told 
us, ‘Nothing absolute can be affirmed on any moral or 
- political subject,’ and therefore nothing absolute can be said 
even on this matter. For example, if a majority of the people 
were to decide to introduce slavery into this country, I should 
hold that the social bonds had been dissolved altogether and that 
the right of resistance, even to a majority, had arisen. The 
State by its evil act has discharged me of my allegiance. That, 
however, is theory. In practice we must and we ought to obey 
the will of the majority. Therefore let us provide proper means 
for ascertaining it, and let us beware of the appalling danger of 
treating the will of a noisy minority as the will of the majority. 
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In order that people may realise what is the method by which 
a Poll of the People is carried out I append an example of a Refer- 
endum voting paper. 


PROPOSED BALLOT PAPER FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BALLOT PAPER. . 


Poll of the People of the United Kingdom, hel January, 1921 
YES. | 


A Bill for [Here insert short title of Bill] 
** * * * * * * having been passed by | 
Parliament is referred to a Poll of the People. | 
Those in favour of that Bill, place a cross (X) in 
the column headed‘ YES.’ Those against, place 
a cross (X) in the column headed ‘ NO.’ 

Now for a much-needed caveat. The Referendum should never 
be used in answer to abstract questions as ‘Are you in favour of 
@ monarchy?’ or an Emperar, or a War, or a Feace, or so forth. 
Those are questions that nobody can or ought to answer in the 
abstract. If a man of sense is asked ‘ Are you in favour of a 
monarchy? ’ he naturally asks ‘ What kind of a monarchy do you 
mean?’ When you have got a definite statement of that kind 
you can say whether on the whole you are in favour of it or 
not, but you cannot give that answer to a purely abstract 
proposition. 

Therefore a Poll of the People ought never to be taken except 
in regard toa definite Bill in which the proposal to make a new law 
or to alter an existing law is set forth in the words of the proposed 
statute as it left the Legislature. Granted this, the form which the 
Poll of the People must always take is ‘ Are you or are you not 
in favour of such and such a Bill [i.e. the Bill already discussed 
in Parliament] being put into operation? ’ 

Now comes the objection always made by the opponents of 
the Referendum, ‘ The ordinary man will never take the trouble 
to read the Bill. How then can he judge whether it is a good 
Bill or not?’ My answer is that the majority of Members of 
Parliament usually do not take the trouble to read the Bills about 
which they vote. They go, instead, by the opinions of other 
men. Yet they find no difficulty in voting for or against the 
third reading of a Bill, and confidently endorse or condemn a 
whole measure or a particular clause contained in it. Why 
should not the elector be able to do what his representative is 
always doing in the Hause of Commons? 

I must add I am amazed when I hear people talk about the 
impossibility of voting for a complicated measure. Surely it is 
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quite as difficult, or rather, much more difficult, to vote for a com- 
plicated man like, say for example, Mr. Winston Churchill, and, 
still more, for a complicated political programme like that of the 
Liberal or the Unionist or the Labour Party. Yet this is the 
kind of thing we all have to do at General or By Elections. 

Once more, if a man can vote at an election he can vote at a 
Poll of the People. 


J. St. Lot StTRAcHEY. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF TO-DAY 


No institution in the world gratifies the historic sense so fully 
as the House of Commons. A member enters and leaves the 
chamber with the same bow to the chair which was made to 
the altar by the knights, burgesses and citizens whom Edward 
the First summoned to his Royal Palace of Westminster. The 
King still assents to a public Bill with the age-old formula, le 
Roy le veult, and to a money Bill in resonant Norman French, 
le Roy remercie ses bons sujets, accepte leur benevolence et ainsi 
le veult. The House still addresses the Crown by its Speaker 
just as in 1377 Sir Thomas Hungerford avoit les paroles pur les 
communes. King George the Fifth opens Parliament by a speech 
from the throne in the House of Lords; Henry the Sixth fulfilled 
the same function on the same throne, except that, being a baby, 
he sat on his mother’s lap and said nothing. Every sitting begins 
with five minutes’ prayers—an emaciated survival of the devo- 
tional exercises of 1654, when members were ‘ kept in the House 
by three preachers from 9 o’clock in the forenoon to 4 in the 
afternoon.’ ‘The mace is the Restoration successor to the bauble 
removed in 1653, when Cromwell (‘in plain black clothes and 
gray worsted stockings ’) suddenly stamped the floor with his feet 
and cried ‘I will put an end to your prating.’ His Common- 
wealth, however, soon ceased to be, and the House still prates. 
In these precincts, in December 1837, ‘rising very late after 
O’Connell,’ the young Disraeli predicted that the time would come 
when the House would hear him; and in this very chamber, 
in 1906, according to an eye-witness, whose account is published 
in a recent memoir, ‘a fellow called Smith made what is said 
to be the best maiden speech of the past twenty years.’ 

In spite of all its adherence to old phrases and old customs, 
the Mother of Parliaments is still the most efficient. Its won- 
derful adaptability is evidenced by its never-failing success in 
fitting ancient forms to meet modern needs. Notwithstanding 
a cumbrous method of procedure, its output of laws is prodigious, 
if not too prodigious. The Cabinet system reconciles the 
sovereignty of Parliament with the maintenance of the executive 
powers, once enjoyed by the Crown, but now delegated to 
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Ministers, more effectually than any other known constitutional 
expedient. No statute is legally more fundamental than any 
other; so that a change in public opinion, however sudden and 
however revolutionary, can be mirrored in the Statute Book with 
unequalled speed. Na other State possesses so elastic a con- 
stitution. Men and newspapers may criticise the Government 
and the House of Commons with all their customary vigour, but 
not one in a thousand would wish to substitute ‘ direct action’ 
for so complete a democracy. Whenever Parliamentary rule 
has been challenged in recent times by anarchical bodies like the 
Council of Action or the Sinn Fein organisation, or by any other 
plotters against social order, the bulk of the nation has stood 
whole-heartedly by the constitution. 

The best test of a political machine is its actual working. The 
glory of the House of Commons is to have responded to this test 
throughout its history. In every age it has stood first in the 
world for its genius in harmonising time-honoured customs with 
the demands of successive ages and advancing civilisation. Its 
fame is founded on its practice, not on its logic; and it is thus 
typically English. Other assemblies are housed in rooms which 
are adequate for their numbers, which are circular in shape, and 
which are furnished with appropriate desks. Ours finds sitting 
accommodation for barely half its personnel in a chamber of an 
inconveniently oblong shape, and with no ledge for ink or for 
papers in front of members. Yet it outshines every other in 
dignity and tolerance. We may enjoy no desks; but, on the 
other hand, we throw no inkpots. 

The shadows of the House’s past are so majestic that a new 
member is rightly slow to dogmatise on its defects. The most 
obvious of all apparent vices is the terrible waste of time in 
debate. King John summoned an inchoate Parliament ‘ad 
loquendum’ in 1213, and its successor is still talking. Day after 
day witnesses the same flow of dreary platitudes. Half the front 
bench and four-fifths of the Opposition rarely content themselves 
with much less than half-an-hour’s enjoyment of their powers of 
speech whenever they catch the Speaker’s eye. The chamber 
may be empty, but the Press is there, and publicity is the basis 
of notoriety. 1t is very easy to acquire a gift of talking easily 
about anything, and too many men drift almost unconsciously 
into the fatal fluency of the House of Commons. In a body of 
seven hundred there must always be more people who want to 
speak on any point of importance than can possibly gain a hearing, 
and the Speaker’s eye ranges at haphazard among the just and 
the unjust, the experts and the bores. Men gradually learn to 
try to speak only on their special subjects unless they belong to 
the Opposition. Then they speak on other people’s special sub- 
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jects. Most members avoid spending more time than they can 
help in the drudgery of listening; but there is unluckily a pre- 
mium on speech. Constituents are apt to judge members too 
much by what the papers report them as saying; too little by 
what they do. ‘I am sorry we don’t see your name as often 
in the paper as that of Commander X..’ they will say with a 
sorrowful shake of the head. . . . 

Plans have been proposed from time to time to curb the incor- 
rigible prolixity of windbags. Devolution is nota cure. It would 
leave Parliament with almost the same mass of business with 
which it now grapples, and its main effect would be ta create 
new legislatures for new talkers. Much more useful are sug- 
gestions which seek to reduce the present excessive number of 
members, and to establish drastic time limits for the duration 
of speeches. A county or town with six or seven representatives 
would manage well with three or four, if the representation of 
other areas abated proportionately. If, by means of a time limit, 
more men had opportunities to join in debate they would trouble 
less to speak on occasions when they have no real reason to speak. 
Many long speeches contain matter for five minutes only ; more 
contain no matter at all. 

At first sight changes of this character sound most attractive ; 
but we have to look beyond the obvious. It is horrible indeed 
to be drenched by the present endless stream of commonplace 
oratory, but there is a genuine necessity for the suffering which 
is involved. In the yearly index to Hansard half-a-dozen mem- 
bers with no brains and no patriotism will be found to have spoken 
on perhaps a hundred or more occasions on subjects of which they 
care little and know nothing. But the existence of such facilities 
for talk is really one of the safety-valves of the constitution. They 
please. They keep these orators contented with the present order. 
It is better to have them sententious than revolutionary. They 
know they are better off haranguing the House than they would 
be in a social cataclysm. Revolutions soon put an end to the 
mere rhetorician. Few of these pampered controversialists would 
flourish under a Soviet, and their fustian is harmless in its folly. 
‘I do not fear firebrands in this House,’ said Canning. ‘ As 
soon as they touch its floor they hiss and are extinguished.’ 

A good case, again, can be made out at first sight against the 
convention by which the Opposition is given great powers of 
selection as to the subjects of debate. Its front bench deter- 
mines the topics to which the days allotted to the Estimates are 
devoted. It follows that many Government Departments which 
require scrutiny and control pass immune through the whole 
session, while many evenings can be spent in futile discussions 
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on non-essential politics. The present Opposition was magnetised 
during 1920 by the lure of Bolshevik rule in Russia. Hence 
every phase of the Russian atrocities was discussed at large in 
the House. Not one single hour was given to a debate on educa- 
tion. Moreover, a member of the Opposition has infinitely more 
chances of speaking than a back-bencher on the Gavernment side, 
and consequently in these times the dearth of intelligence among 
the Opposition operates as a blight. 

In other circumstances, however, when an Opposition may 
well include more men of intellect and imagination, these practices 
may be of the highest value. They are in reality symptoms of the 
political tolerance which makes England the envy of the world. 
It is true that no other assembly would show the same kindness 
to the advocate of unpopular views. But what other country could 
have witnessed a scene analogous to that of MacSwiney’s funeral, 
when hundreds of London policemen marshalled a huge proces- 
sion of avowed rebels under seditious banners? No other State 
gives journalists and politicians so ample a liberty to proclaim 
at all seasons the wickedness of their own race and the nobility 
of all its enemies. There is a truly unique quality in British 
magnanimity ; but it is helped by the national contempt for 
such follies. Cromwell justified his importation of thirty 
musketeers to expel the Rump Parliament by the plea, ‘ Per- 
ceiving the spirit of God so strong upon me, I would no longer 
consult flesh and blood.’ To-day men wiser in the patience of 
a sophisticated age know a less arduous way to escape foolish clap- 
trap. They simply leave the chamber. 

There is a common belief, much encouraged by the Press, 
that the House of Commons fails to exercise proper control over 
the executive. It is quite true that the private member has little 
scope for his own initiative, owing to the absorption of the time 
of the House by Government business. If the Coalition leaders 
will only promise the people at the next general election to pass 
fewer laws in the future he may again come into his own. For 
the moment the pressure of Government Bills is overpowering. 
The private member’s right to ballot for motions and private Bills 
in the early part of a session is a minute and elusive privilege. 
Questions to Ministers, although no doubt they serve a purpose, 
are usually sterile. On many large questions of diplomacy and 
finance Parliamentary supervision is reduced to vanishing point. 
The argument, however, may well be carried too far. The 
majority of the House still retain the ultimate power of refusing 
to vote supply or to pass the Army (Annual) Bill, and a Coalition 
Ministry would be the last to flout its opinions. The Commons 
in fact have a real influence on every issue, for a Minister will 
rarely combat what is called the sense of the House ; no man has 
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ever gauged it better than Mr. Bonar Law. In Committee, more- 
over, the process of obstruction is still a frequent expedient. In 
the hands of a tiny group of reactionaries it killed the Plumage 
Bill. In the hands of another group it emasculated the Ministry 
of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill. If Mr. Lloyd George 
seems all-powerful, it is merely because he is still regarded as 
first in peace as in war, and on essential issues he has a united 
country at his back. Millions of Frenchmen once styled 
Napoleon simply ‘l’homme.’ When Englishmen talk to-day of 
‘the Government ’ they generally mean Mr. Lloyd George. That 
is his strength. 

The most interesting thing about the House of Commons is 
that the tone and temper of its members reflect with amazing 
precision the attributes of the nation whom they serve. The 
franchise is now almost universal. Representation was never 
so local. The carpet-bagger was never so little in request. When 
a visitor looks round the crowded benches on a great night in the 
House he is consequently looking at true types of the Britain 
which emerged victoriously in 1918 from the long stress and 
agony of war. Mr. Asquith has complained that they ate mainly 
middle-aged. The electorate which condemned him for his 
neglect of the fighting man was also middle-aged. 

It may be that there is little genius in the House, but this 
is because war-time Britain was much richer in courage and 
endurance than in genius. A would-be wit has tried to cry 
down the Ministry by applying to them Disraeli’s famous gibe 
against ‘extinct volcanoes.’ The plagiarism is absurd. They 
are not at all extinct. They never were volcanoes. Almost alone 
the Prime Minister has the demonic touch. The others are mainly 
very capable men of business or experienced administrators. They 
are, in fact, of just that cast of mind which English people 
have always preferred to see in authority. Disraeli said ‘In 
England a great man is generally the dullest.’ No one would 
dream of describing Mr. Churchill or Sir Hamar Greenwood as 
dull, but most of the other Ministers are trusted rather for their 
prudence than their brilliancy. It is the common English pre- 
ference for men of judgment, and in some form characterises every 
class. Thus the Labour Party fails to return its abler champions 
to Parliament. A cynic might say that the public, if they are 
to have Labour members at all, prefers to have them stupid. 

The most striking feature of the present Parliament is the 
independence of its members. The tradition is, of course, founded 
on our past history. ‘It is to be observed,’ wrote Coke, ‘ though 
one be chosen for one particular county or borough, yet when 
he is returned to Parliament he serveth for the whole realm.’ 
This sound doctrine has survived every effort to coerce ar con- 
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strain the votes of members. It is true that in 1906 the Labour 
Party laid down that ‘all candidates shall sign and accept the 
conditions of the Labour Party and be subject to their Whip,’ 
but this false conception of paid and tied delegates was shattered 
by the judgments delivered in the historic case of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants ». Osborne (1907, A.C. 87) 
by Lord James of Hereford and Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. The 
present Government, however, has to deal not only with the free 
Parliament of constitutional theory, but with a great majority 
unfettered by closely defined party ties. Except on the one 
vital issue of our day—the combat of the ideal of social order with 
that of social revolution—no one can safely predict the views 
which will be taken on any question by the majority of Coalition 
members. Partial revolts are common, for large majorities mean 
small caves. Country constituencies are known to regard allegi- 
ance to a Coalition as less binding than loyalty to a party—a 
view not easily to be reconciled with the actual practice of Par- 
liament, in which many old dividing lines have become very 
blurred. 

The House fully shares the average Englishman’s distrust 
of fervour. Flag-wagging is unpopular, whether by patriots 
or Socialists. It is no place for the fanatic. It never was. 
The standard of taste, which shuddered at Burke when he flung 
a dagger on the floor, and which shudders at modern zealots 
who invoke the Union Jack too ecstatically, is that established 
centuries ago by the lawyers who contributed so much to ‘the 
making of the English constitution. As individuals they were 
ever suspect. Thus as long ago as 1404 a ‘lack-learning’ Par- 
liament tried to do without them; and in Charles the First’s 
time Prynne pressed for their exclusion with a view to ‘ restor- 
ing laws to their primitive Saxon simplicity’—a good example 
of the philosophy which leads laymen to make their own wills 
and thus to help Chancery barristers to fame and fortune. Even 
to-day a local caucus is slow to select a lawyer as a candidate. 
‘A business man for a business constituency’ is too popular 
a catchword to leave to the enemy. Nevertheless the standard 
set by the lawyers who shaped the constitution still holds good. 
Reason and argument are always welcome. Rant is not 
tolerated. 

In recent times, however, the business man is the favourite 
type of popular representative. The lawyers are taboo. The 
group which has been styled the Cecilians are solitary ‘ intel- 
lectuals ’ to whom every fact is complex, every problem tortuous, 
and every solution illogical. The first demand of most constituen- 
cies is for a business man, whose wealth may be said to crystallise 
the qualities which make for material success. The House of 
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Commons is consequently full of men who have gained celebrity by 
their dealings in wool or cotton, iron or steel, coal or oil. Capital 
has far more forcible champions in Parliament than Labour. 
Their popularity is due mainly to the modern criterion of moral 
values; but also to the increased sense of our dependence upon 
trade for our wellbeing, and of the consequent value of expert 
opinions. ‘The genuine idealism which swept over the country 
in December 1918 and put to rout all shirkers and ‘defeatists,’ 
caused a large number of candidates who had served in the 
war to be returned to the House along with those who had 
succeeded in commerce and industry; but the prevailing type 
is clearly the business man, and his influence is not likely to 
diminish in the near future. 

Democracy assures to a nation the Farliament of its choice, 
and the faith of the people in Parliament is still profound. 
Only members whose daily correspondence knits them with a 
dozen humble homes can realise the extent of popular con- 
fidence. ‘If only you will ask for an increase of my hus- 
band’s pension in the House of Commons I am sure that a 
big majority of the members will support you,’ writes an anxious 
wife, whose optimism has survived two years’ haggling with 
the Ministry of Pensions. You have to be in the House to 
discover the limitations of its power. Whenever an industrial 
crisis disturbs the nation while Parliament is in recess there 
is a common call for its assembly. In spite of the immense 
increase in non-political topics of public moment, the House 
of Commons still fills a large space in every newspaper. The 
names of party leaders are household words. At general elec- 
tions their promises are read with curiosity. 

It is good for the country that this interest should be kept 
alive. Democracy breaks down when the mass of the people 
cease ta be concerned in politics, and when elections become 
the mere sport of fanatics and adventurers. The critic who 
calls public life a dirty game and will not lift a finger to help any 
public cause renders an ill-service to the State. It cannot afford 
to have ‘mugwumps’ among men of education. 

Two large classes require to be attracted to a livelier share 
in our national affairs. The vast majority of women do not realise 
as yet how influential Parliamentary action is upon the daily 
life of the home. Some wage-earning women among civil 
servants and teachers have grasped the need of exercising what- 
ever power the vote gives them; but the mass are timid and 
inert. ‘I should like immensely to vote for A.,’ said a woman 
to a canvasser at the last election, ‘but I shall only know for 
certain if I can do so on the polling day, as my husband will 
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not tell me till then for whom I have to vote.’ Another said 
‘I meant to vote for A., but this polling card, which I got this 
morning, says 1 must ‘‘ vote early for B.’’; so that I am afraid 
I shall have to vote for him instead.” We must educate these 
potential pillars of society. 

A second type as yet rare in our political organisations is 
the young man. ‘The Socialists indeed have long cultivated the 
youth whose mentality responds to their propaganda. At Inver- 
gordon, in July 1918, I helped to court-martial over twenty soldiers 
of eighteen or nineteen years of age who had been combed out 
of workshops on the Clyde and had refused to obey orders on 
the ground that they objected conscientiously to service in the 
field. One man said ‘I like to read about the war and to see 
what happens to my former mates; but I am an international 
Socialist myself and would be glad if the Germans came to 
Scotland. I should explain my opinions to them in a friendly 
way.’ Thousands of this type survive and prosper and make 
active politicians. 

It is otherwise with normal ex-Service men. ‘Their aloof- 
ness from public affairs is partly due to their relative poverty, 
but more to the general British ignorance of history and of 
the meaning of politics. Parliament is remote, and its functions 
do not interest them. Nor have they an accurate measure of 
values. They learn none at home or in the schools. I have 
shown a party of soldiers over the House of Commons; lingered 
by the table on which was signed the death warrant of Charles 
the First; pointed out the statues of Chatham and Pitt, and 
Millais’ portraits of Beaconsfield and Gladstone; and indicated 
in the chamber where successive Prime Ministers have helped 
to mould the destinies of the world, with such historical illus- 
trations as 1 imagined in my vanity would befit an ex-Scholar 
of Lincoln. ‘All very interesting, Sir,’ replied a patient 
soldier; ‘but what we really want to know is where Mr. 
Bottomley sits.’ 

It is doubtful whether the men who are now fighting the 
Socialist menace in Parliament and the country are men who 
could fire Young England to greater ideals. They are mostly 
too old to be enthusiasts. It is hard for anybody to be an en- 
thusiast in a disillusioned era. Besides, the more people learn 
the more they doubt. Putting aside plain issues such as that 
of preserving civilisation from the Socialists and Ireland from 
the Sinn Feiners, hardly any political causes can now be de- 
fended without some mental reservation. Notwithstanding the 
solid common sense of the present House of Commons—so fruit- 
ful in dealing with the many technical problems which it has 
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had to solve—one sighs occasionally for a sign of faith in the 
future. Practical administrators are with us in plenty, and we 
are grateful. But those of us who have stumbled up the gullies 
of Gallipoli and across the quagmires of Flanders realise that 
the men of this generation who were born to see visions and to lead 
us nearer to the New Jerusalem sleep beneath the battlefields 


of Europe. 
GeraLtp B. Horst. 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE MEANING OF CIVIL WAR IN RUSSIA 


Russi has had three years of civil war. Before that she had 
three years of European war, and during the preceding nine 
years her people were engaged in a triangular struggle between 
revolution, constitutionalism and reaction. For fifteen years then 
the great expanse of Russia has been the scene of intense politica! 
activity, which in its latest development has expressed itself 
in violent and prolonged civil war. The conflict is so acute that 
it must end in the decisive defeat of one side or the other. The 
Russian nation is struggling for existence. It will survive, for 
it possesses extraordinary vitality. But through the struggle for 
self-determination its normal activities are suspended. Russia 
is hidden. She is wrapped in a mist, absorbed in a process of 
violent transformation. It is premature to define her, for she 
is trying ta define herself. It is impossible to forecast precisely 
the issue of a struggle whose aim is the reassertion and reinter- 
pretation of the national will. No one can tell as yet in what 
combinations of old and new forms the nation will express its 
purpose when the struggle is over. Civil war is a very violent 
type of political experiment, in which every individual in the 
nation is compelled directly or indirectly to take a part. It is 
an education in statesmanship through bitter personal suffering. 

The civil war began in 1917 with the emergence of the 
Bolsheviks as an active political force. The opening battles were 
fought in the streets of Petrograd during the first Bolshevik revolt 
in July. A counter-blow was struck by General Kornilov in 
September, and this was followed by the successful revolt of the 
Bolsheviks on the 6th of November. Since Lenin’s seizure of 
power Russia has been in a state of increasing civil war, and has 
suffered all its appalling consequences. 

Now the characteristic feature of civil war in Russia is that 
it followed directly on the war that Russia was waging in con- 
junction with her Allies upon her foreign enemies. It was the 
result of a determined and successful effort to seduce the Army from 
its allegiance to the power and impulse that brought it into the 
European War, and to employ the great resources of Russian man- 
power for the purposes of violent revolution. Mobilisation had 
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made the masses mobile. Once the central authority had collapsed 
through the abdication of the Tsar these armed masses became 
extremely susceptible to the agitation conducted by the Bolsheviks 
for the conclusion of a facile and spurious peace with the enemy. 
The Army was disintegrated and lost its fighting power. Instead 
of moving outwards in a united effort to defeat the enemy it came 
streaming inwards, an incoherent mob, from which the Bolsheviks 
easily raised the armed bands they needed to complete the destruc- 
tion of the civil government. The front was turned inward. 
Peace was concluded upon the external front, but war filtered 
through a spurious peace became yet more violent war. Russians 
turned upon Russians the weapons forged against the foreign 
invader. ‘The long lines of trenches in the West were deserted, 
the defence of the nation’s unity and integrity was abandoned. 
Instead bayonets bristled on a score of new fronts in the heart 
of the stricken land. Not on the Vistula now, or the San, or 
the Styr or the Dvina did Russians stand, repelling the attacks 
of the German or the Austrian. Germans and Austrians con- 
temptuously turned their backs on Russia, while on new fronts, 
on the Don and the Dnieper and the Volga, Russians mowed each 
other down with machine-guns and cannon, took each other 
prisoner, captured Russian railway stations and devastated 
Russian villages. Up till then scores of towns had lived in com- 
parative prosperity far from the front and secure against invasion. 
Cossack settlements in the midst of their quiet and fertile steppes 
had heard only dim echoes and rumours of war. For remote 
Siberian villages the war had meant little more than a strange and 
untoward complication of the perpetual struggle with Nature. 
There had been loss and bereavement, and many fine young men 
had gone out to the far battle front never to return. But apart 
from that the form and substance of life was little changed, and 
the home was still secure. 

And now the tide of a strange, confused, incomprehensible 
war rolled over them all—a war of brother against brother, neigh- 
bour against neighbour, a terrible war in which the comrades of 
yesterday’s fighting were the bitter enemies of to-day. Deep into 
the heart of the nation sank the line of cleavage—the cold abstrac- 
tion of the theorist now aflame with primitive passion. Every 
difference of birth and station, of substance and education, of 
custom and speech, became fuel for the raging fire. Towns were 
divided against themselves, and factories and hdmes and every 
village. Death grew more familiar than life: oftelxy‘indeed, was 
kinder than a life now so cruelly unveiled and denuded. So 
Russia and the tradition of Russia and the hope of Russia are 
trampled underfoot by her own unhappy sons. What national 
suicide, what self-immolation is this? Why should the Russian 
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peaple destroy with such fierce passion its slowly and painfully 
accumulated resources? What perversion is this of the war that 
everyone else has finished ? 

This great and protracted civil war disturbs a world that would 
fain be utterly at peace and that needs for all purposes of recon- 
struction the co-operation of a peaceful Russia. Outsiders are 
horrified by the wasteful struggle, are wearied by the long-con- 
tinued and apparently aimless fighting. The whole thing seems 
fantastically unreasonable. In the strong desire for peace that has 
followed upon the effort of the war the Western peoples find it 
hard to understand the motives that cause a nation to wage war 
against itself with such reckless and desperate persistency. it 
seems sheer madness. And attempts have been made—partly 
by amiable and futile advice in the nature of the Prinkipo pro- 
pasals, partly by a limited armed intervention—to put a stop 
to the bloodshed, and to hasten the end of the destructive conflict. 

So far all these attempts have failed. The struggle will con- 
tinue, in spite of the impatience and ‘war-weariness of the West, 
and—what is of greater significance—in spite of the extreme and 
barely imaginable war-weariness of the Russian people themselves. 
Civil war is a tenfold greater evil than the most terrible forms 
of international war; in every respect it is more subversive and 
more destructive. If international war is a purgatory civil war 
is @ hell. But whatever may be the policy of the Allied Powers, 


whether they do or do not help the Whites, whether they do or 
do not negotiate and come to terms with the Reds, the Russian 
civil war is primarily a Russian problem which must, and will, 
find a Russian solution. 


IT 


Yet there is no need to take a fatalistic view of the civil war 
in Russia. It can be explained, if attention is concentrated on 
Russia and not on plans and policies that only incidentally bear 
on Russia, and primarily have regard to home interests. 

It would be possible, of course, to rove in the far past of 
Russian history and to discover there many facts and tendencies 
which would throw light on the present distressing situation. I 
propose here to confine myself to the immediate issue. To put 
it briefly, the Russian civil war is due to the policy and activities 
of the Bolsheviks. 

It is painful to have to insist on such a truism, but it is appar- 
ently necessary. The desire to see peace speedily established in 
Russia has induced many even of those writers who do not sym- 
pathise with Bolshevik theory to take an excessively lenient view 
of Bolshevism in practice. They admit the misery that prevails 
under Lenin’s regime, but they say that, owing to the civil war, 
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the system has not had a chance, and that before a final judgment 
can be passed on Bolshevism the civil war must be stopped and 
the system must have a trial in peace conditions, 

Civil war is simply the double of Bolshevism, and to say 
that the Bolshevik system would have been successful in practice 
had not its development been prevented by civil war is as useful 
as saying that a Negro would be white if he were not black. 
As a matter of easily verifiable historical fact Bolshevism, 
wherever it has appeared in sufficient strength, in Russia, 
Germany or Hungary, has led to violent civil war. What effects 
the system would have, if by some miracle a nation or nations 
were to accept it with eager and touching unanimity, is a matter 
for not very profitable speculation. It is natural that students 
of advanced sociological theory should be anxious to see the 
Bolshevik experiment carried out under the most favourable 
conditions. But then Bolshevism, as soon as it is introduced 
into any human community small or large, does by its very 
nature set all the members of that community at odds. You 
cannot have the substance without the shadow, and all that we 
know so far about Bolshevism in practice is that the very form 
and atmosphere of its existence is civil war. 

The Bolsheviks themselves admit the inevitability of civil war 
in their scheme, and if they declare otherwise, if they try to shift 
the responsibility for civil war on to other shoulders, it is only 
in certain phases of their shifty dialectics or for propaganda 
purposes. Lenin imposes on all his followers or would-be- 
followers the obligation of conducting ‘ heavy civil war,’ as a 
means of establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is 
not then an accident that in the country where the Bolsheviks 
have seized and clung to power Russians have been fighting against 
Russians for three years. It simply means that so far Lenin 
has got his way. He had a scheme, and he has brought it off. 
And Lenin’s personality is the vital force of Bolshevism. 

Consider his plans and their results. This remarkable man 
hammered out a scheme in a shabby lodging in Geneva, and now 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface is writhing. It was the European 
War that gave him and his little band of proscribed exiles their 
opportunity. He saw the great armies of conscripts as masses 
waiting for his word. The booming of the guns, the flash of 
bayonets signified for him not the defence of home and hearth 
and national independence, but their destruction in a great 
eampaign against the leaders of the peoples, the champions of 
nationality and the guardians of tradition. He clothed his dream 
in an elaborate myth that was no less a myth because it was not 
expressed in artistic imagery, but was expounded in a harsh and 
trivial scholastic jargon. The world appeared to Lenin not as 
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the home of a multitude of living beings endlessly interesting in 
their perpetual variety of character and taste and aspiration, but 
as the arena of a mechanical historical process which in the present 
epoch has taken the form of a struggle between two groups of 
automata—the bourgeoisie and the proletariat—for the possession 
of economic goods. There is nothing original in his conception. 
What is original is his apperception. His attitude to the Marxian 
theory was one of religious fanaticism. The end of the process 
was foreordained, but he struggled and plotted to bring it about. 
He preached Marxian determinism as ardently as Calvin preached 
predestination. The theory acquired over him the power of a 
myth, and he was the priest in its service. Himself, it might 
have seemed, a mere atom in an inevitable and mechanical process, 
he threw into its furtherance all the energy of his singular 
temperament, identified the process with his own personal career, 
compassed, with all the arts of petty party polemics and revolu- 
tionary intrigue, the predetermined ends of a blind historical 
force. So acting he felt himself infallible. He knew where the 
world was going. Secure in his absolute knowledge he could 
afford to laugh at all the other automata with their fussy effort 
and their pretensions to knowledge and foresight—at moderate 
Socialists with their doubts and compunctions, at timid kings and 
harassed premiers and ponderous generals. He felt himself 
infallible. He was the battering-ram of the process. He and 
the myth were one. 

The war, then, was Lenin’s opportunity. The capitalists, in his 
view, were deliberately preparing for suicide. They had been fools 
enough—this was his distorted interpretation of the causes of the 
World War—to arm the masses of the proletariat and make them 
fight ostensibly in the name of the outworn delusions of nationality 
and liberty, but really in order to effect a new distribution among 
themselves of the wealth of the world. All the masses of Europe 
were in motion at last. They had been taught to kill. The 
front must be turned inwards. The World War must become a 
world revolution. The soldiers’ bayonets must be turned against 
their leaders. A civil war of class against class for the possession 
of power and the control over wealth must take the place of this 
war of the nations that stood in the van of progress. The world 
war must culminate in an explosion that would bring down the 
capitalist system in ruins. And Lenin felt in himself an access 
of explosive energy. When, after the abdication of the Tsar in 
1917, Lenin returned through Germany to a Russia left leaderless 
his plan of action was ready. 

Lenin’s arrival in Petrograd made all the difference to the 
Russian Revolution. It was he who set Russia ablaze in a social 
revolt. The Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries, appalled by 
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the abysses which their own agitation was opening out before 
them, would gradually have shrunk back into moderation. Lenin 
did not flinch. When everyone else was vacillating, uncertain, 
unable to control or guide the confused instincts of the restless 
masses, he alone was certain of his aim, and made straight for it. 

His strange spirit was attuned to all the forces of revolt. 
Absorbed in the idea of revolution from his youth up, steeped in 
revolutionary tradition, an adept in all the tortuous arts of 
revolutionary intrigue, this son of a Volga schoolmaster knew 
perfectly well to what obscure and brutal mass emotions of the 
Russian people he could make successful appeal—and to what 
vague unintelligent yearning for worlds unknown. A cool unsenti- 
mental rationalist in the service of the irrational, he deliberately 
provoked into action psychological currents which, blindly 
struggling to their aim, served his purpose. 

No group of men can live without its myth, its creed, its 
symbols that are the language of common action. With the 
collapse of the old regime the Russian people had lost the tradi- 
tional symbols of its national faith. Lenin gave the masses a 
new myth, his own wild myth, that in its fantastic universality, 
its apocalyptic suggestion of vast catastrophe, appealed to those 
lurking, roving, sub-conscious energies which, unchained a 
hundred and fifty years ago by the Cossack pretender Pugachev, 
had lit up a flame of revolt over the Ural and the Volga region, 
and, swiftly spreading, had shaken the throne of Catherine the 
Great. 

‘Rob the robbers!’ was Lenin’s cry. And again, ‘ Peace to 
the cottages! War to the palaces!’ A hard doctrinaire, 
scorning pathos, contemptuous of illusions, he used and stimulated 
for his own ends the accumulated pathos, the long and passionate 
yearning, the wistful dreaming of the Russian revolutionary 
movement, and infused into it all a new and bitter hatred. The 
dissolution of the bonds of society by an all-corroding hatred was 
his first endeavour. The myth that interpreted the historical 
process as a violent class struggle culminating in the dictatorship 
of the proletariat could only be made potent for immediate action 
if in the obscure consciousness of the masses it took the form of 
an active and personal hatred, a dark and destructive suspicion. 
Soldiers must be taught to hate their officers; servants their 
masters ; peasants the landlords; poorer peasants their more com- 
fortable neighbours ; workmen the factory owners and managers. 
The lowly graces and virtues and loyalties, neighbourly feeling and 
friendship, the stirrings of conscience, the restraints of religion, 
the scruples of the sensitive—all must be trampled upon in this 
campaign of hate, since they impeded the development of the 
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struggle. They were, in Lenin’s view, outworn conventions, 
subtle and clinging delusions, fostered by priests and capitalists 
and their attendant sentimentalists in order to keep the proletariat 
in chains. 

Lenin's myth spread over Russia with extraordinary swiftness 
and power, and provoked a great and endlessly disturbing multi- 
plicity of hatreds and violent conflicts. His religion developed 
its own ritual of meetings and processions and red banners witk 
screaming summons to revolt, and newspapers and pamphlets with 
new and stinging words and an intolerable quasi-scientific jargon 
that disfigured the Russian language as the Bolshevik doctrine 
disfigured and distorted the Russian mind. Hatred and suspicion 
divided and segregated, yet hatred could not have operated with 
such virulence in Russia if Lenin had not promised a miracle. 
By hatred the old national unity was to be destroyed in order 
to give place to a new and vaster unity, the solidarity of the 
proletariat throughout the world, a new kinship of Russian 
workers with workers in Germany, Austria, America and in dim 
lands far away, the comradeship of a world-wide army of Labour 
marching to victory. From this vague hope of a new union, a 
new solidarity and fellowship, arose the too brief elation of those 
throngs wha celebrated Lenin’s seizure of power in November 
1917. Carried away by the bitter-sweet persuasiveness of the 
new myth, thousands of simple workmen and soldiers did for 
moment believe that that blood-red sunrise was the dawn of their 
Paradise. 

It was the dawn of heavy civil war. Lenin’s regime met with 
violent opposition from the very first moment. That opposition 
has assumed many forms, has passed through strange vicissitudes, 
but it has never ceased. Lenin knew that he would meet with 
resistance. He embarked deliberately on civil war. The Bolshe- 
viks’ complaints about prolonged civil war, their attempts to throw 
upon their adversaries and the Allies the responsibility for the 
present deplorable condition of Russia, are merely subtle and hypo- 
critical appeals to the unthinking. They complain with their 
tongues in their cheeks. Lenin rarely complains. He derides. 
He derides the errors and disunion of his adversaries. He derides 
the vacillating and inconsistent policy of the Allied Governments. 
He knows that these Governments are perfectly justified in fight- 
ing against him, since his own aim is to overthrow them. 


TIT 


If, then, it is the Bolsheviks who have provoked civil war in 
_ Russia what are the motives and the aims of their various 
opponents? It is absurd to say that the war between Bolsheviks 
and anti-Bolsheviks is a struggle between Revolution and Reac- 
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tion, Revolution in this case being interpreted as something 
deserving of sympathy and Reaction as something absolutely 
reprehensible. The errors of the anti-Bolsheviks are manifold and 
depressing, and their divisions are the greatest impediment to their 
success, but in sum it must be said of them that they are pain- 
fully struggling for national existence against an abominable 
system of national vivisection. 

For the Bolshevik system operates by a methodical process of 
national vivisection. In order to build up the new Communist 
order it deliberately and in detail destroys the old. This does 
not merely mean the destruction of the old, reactienary Russian 
political system—which was overthrown, or rather collapsed, in 
the March Revolution. It means the destruction of all those 
economical and social institutions and habits, those elementary 
forms of human association, which Russia possessed in common 
with all other nations that have developed beyond the stage of 
barbarism. The Bolsheviks have set to work to tear to pieces 
every group, whether voluntary or contractual or legally instituted, 
of which human society is composed. They do not always suc- 
ceed, for they are opposed by very stubborn primitive instincts. 
But they use all the force at their disposal in an infinitely torturing 
effort to achieve this result. 

They have tried, for instance, to dissolve the family. Not 
that they nationalise women. Thatisalegend. But their legis- 
lation regards marriage merely as a voluntary companionship, to 
be dissolved by either of the partners at will, conveying no rights 
or privileges in relation to the State apart from the individual 
rights or privileges of the man and woman who contract the union. 
Their legal relations are with the State, not with one another. 
The family, in the Bolshevik view, is not a self-contained unit. 
It is a number of juxtaposed human atoms, each of whom is a 
servant of the State. Marriage is registered simply for the pur- 
poses of domiciliary control. Children are to be brought up not 
by their parents, but by the State, which will train them in 
Communist doctrine. That is the theory which the Bolsheviks 
are trying to put into practice, without any great success, since 
people will persist in getting married in church, and keeping their 
children with them. But the effort is characteristic of the deter- 
mination of the Bolsheviks to break up every cell of which modern 
society is composed. 

With other groups they have had more success. Business 
firms, trading companies of every kind, manufacturing enterprises 
and private banks have simply been suppressed. Private trading 
is prohibited and the shops are closed. Trade unions have been’ 
made departments of Soviet administration, and membership in 
them is compulsory. No voluntary associations are permitted. 
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The great co-operative organisation which had developed so 
remarkably in Russia in the years before the war has been entirely 
subordinated to the State, and has lost the voluntary character 
which is the essence of the Co-operation. Political parties are 
persecuted and driven underground. The free Press has ceased 
to exist. Theatres and art galleries are maintained, but litera- 
ture is completely stifled, and the most brilliant Russian writers 
are wretched pensioners, unable to produce, and held under per- 
petual suspicion. An astounding effort is being made by force, 
by noisy propaganda, by a calculated compulsion of starvation, 
to cut every individual loose from his habitual associations, from 
the sphere of his tastes, interests and affections, and then to redis- 
tribute, or as the Bolsheviks are fond of saying, to ‘ mobilise ’ 
all these unhappy individuals as slaves of the Soviet organisation. 
Every form of liberty is abolished, and protests and divergencies 
of opinion are dealt with by the Extraordinary Commission, with 
its diabolical system of espionage and its highly developed appara- 
tus of cold-blooded murder. The only public institution which 
the Soviet Government has been unable to destroy is the Church. 

Now the Bolsheviks continually affirm that in so deliberately 
destroying the national organism they are freeing the labouring 
masses and establishing a Communist system in Russia. At 
present the labouring masses in the towns—and in the country, 
so far as the Soviet Government has control over them—are in a 
state of abject slavery, hardly veiled by a furious propaganda, and 
by illusory representation in Communist-controlled Soviets. The 
people have no share in the Government. The country is ruled 
by the arbitrary decrees of a little group of Communists whose 
aim is to compel every individual to become an official in a 
monstrous Soviet bureaucracy, or else to die—since no other 
means of securing a living is recognised. This may be Com- 
munism. If so, as an economic experiment it is a ghastly failure, 
and its moral consequences are appalling. Russia is enslaved, 
her resources and her vital energies are consumed in a vast 
attempt, imposing in its maniacal persistency, to engineer a 
Communist Revolution throughout the world. 

Bolshevik destruction is no mere mechanical breaking up of 
dead material. It is vivisection of a living organism. It rends 
asunder nerves and tissues. It tears down the defences of motive 
and character. Based on a mechanical theory of history, aiming 
at a madly mechanical reorganisation of society, it treats moral 
qualities, affections, tastes, intellectual choice as mere reflections 
of certain material conditions, and sees in all forms of human 
association simply the products of economic tendencies or of given 
arrangements of economic facts. Destroy these arrangements, it 
says, and you will be able to remodel human society according to 
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your doctrine. The immense physical suffering, the moral 
degradation, the deep offence to the intellect, the bitter heartbreak 
that all this destruction causes are of slight moment to the 
Bolshevik leaders. They coolly assume that when the rearrange- 
ment of the human molecules is completed according to their plan 
all the obstreperous elements of human nature will adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions, and the result will be a very tolerable 
Utopia. 

So the Bolshevik coterie think. The victims of their experi- 
ment do not share their belief. All that they see is that the 
Bolsheviks have destroyed Russia; despoiled the accumulated 
resources of the nation in pursuit of their plan of universal 
revolution ; torn asunder the bonds of Russian society ; dried up 
the springs of industry, commerce, art and science ; broken up the 
homes of thousands of Russians ; destroyed privacy and intimacy 
and faith ; made of the community of Russians a mob of miserable 
and mutually suspicious slaves ; murdered thousands of the best, 
in a vile effort to exterminate whole classes irrespective of the 
moral and intellectual qualities of the individuals who compose 
them ; trampled on Russian honour, Russian pride, the national 
tradition and heritage. That is what the victims see. They are 
Russians who want to live their own Russian life, and who were 
dazzled a few years ago by a brief and splendid dream of liberty. 

And this is the explanation of the Russian resistance to the 
Bolsheviks. The opponents of the Bolsheviks are struggling to 
save Russia from death. They are fighting for the life of the 
nation. They are battling for the security of the individual, for 
the normal plav of human nature, for the revival of voluntary 
association, of national co-operation in national tasks, for the rights 
of intellect and conscience, for liberation from intolerable inter- 
ference and wholesale and ruthless oppression—in a word, for the 
revival and reconstruction of a Russia heartlessly and deliberately 
ruined by a gang of fanatics in the name of a crude and mechanical 
theory of society. The resistance to the Bolsheviks in its various 
forms is a revolt of flouted and insulted human nature. 

This resistance has passed through various phases. First the 
wars against the Ukraine and Finland, then revolts and terrorist 
acts in Petrograd and Moscow, the Socialist Revolutionary move- 
ment on the Volga, the heroic effort of Kornilov’s and Alexeiev’s 
little Volunteer Army in the Cossack country; the revolt of the 
Czecho-Slovaks followed by the creation of Kolchak’s army in 
Siberia ; the big operations of Kolchak and Denikin ; the wars with 
Poland and the Baltic border states ; Yudenich’s raid on Petrograd. 

It is impossible to enumerate the sporadic revolts that sprang 
up in different parts of the vast territory. It is characteristic, 
for instance, that the Bolsheviks registered, during the first six 
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months of their regime 7000 casualties in the armed forces sent 
by them to the villages to extort corn from the peasantry. 


IV 


I do not propose even to outline here the very involved history 
of the civil war in Russia during the last three years. I should 
like, however, to indicate what seems to me to be its meaning. 

So far the Anti-Bolsheviks have failed, and the Bolsheviks 
are still in power. The ruin of Russia through Bolshevism and 
civil war is more appalling than any event in modern history, and 
is fraught with grave peril to the whole world. Why have the 
Anti-Bolsheviks failed? Kolchak and Denikin made very big 
attempts with Allied support, and very nearly succeeded, only to 
be thrown back in disastrous and crushing defeat. Can it be 
that their failure was a proof of the inherent futility and base- 
lessness of their cause and an historical justification of Bolshevik 
methods as applied to Russia? 

Nothing of the sort. The reason why the Anti-Bolsheviks 
have failed so far is, I think, briefly this. The Bolsheviks are u 
small and compact body, with a narrow and definite purpose, and 
ruthless and fanatical energy in carrying it out. They hold the 
centre of Government and the resources of Government, and rule 
with the methods of brutal autocracy. Their care is not primarily 
for Russia. Russia is merely their base of operations. Their 
object is to remain at all costs in power until, by the infection 
of their doctrine and a liberal expenditure of the remains of 
Russian wealth, they can bring about a world revolution. They 
are a small, homogeneous and extremely energetic band, and they 
have a vast but definite plan. 

The position of the Anti-Bolsheviks is very different. They 
represent all the heterogeneity of Russian aspiration. They repre- 
sent all sorts of political parties and tendencies. They include 
various social strata with conflicting aims and desires. They all 
want Russia, but their conceptions of the political and social struc- 
ture of Russia vary. Among them are hardened adherents of the 
old regime, and some whom the bitter experience of the Revolu- 
tion has converted to an illusory faith in the old regime. Some 
are Liberal Constitutionalists. Others believe in a Socialist demo- 
cracy. All are temporarily united in bitter hatred of the Bolshe- 
viks and in a common desire for Russia, but in action their 
counsels are divided, and they set up against the sharply and 
aggressively outlined Bolshevik dogma a conception of Russia 
blurred by disunion. Further, operating as they do mostly from 
the confines, they are cut off from the material resources which 
have been at the disposal of the Bolsheviks since their seizure of 
the centre, and are compelled to depend, at any rate in the initial 
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stages, on foreign support, which places them at a moral dis- 
advantage, and frequently limits their freedom of action. Again, 
the emergence on Russian territory of nationalities with aspira- 
tions and claims to independence constitutes a difficulty for the 
Russian element in the resistance, and the process of bringing 
about co-ordination and co-operation is protracted and laborious. 
I will not dwell here on the difficulties caused by the vacillations 
in Allied policy. 

It is easy to blame the Anti-Bolsheviks for their disunion, their 
fumbling and blundering, their errors in strategy, politics and 
tactics. But, after all, what is their task? The scene of their 
operations is the immensity and variety of Russia. They have 
to restore a Russia demoralised and dreadfully impoverished, a 
Russia whose national institutions have been swept away in a 
deliberate effort of destruction such as no nation has experienced. 
They have to rebuild from incredible ruin. Russia has suffered 
a tremendous change, and the task is one not of restoration but of 
building anew—with old elements, it may be, and with a 
resumption of old activities, but in new forms. On what prin- 
ciples must the building proceed? Whence draw theory and 
experience for such unprecedented work? The method must 
perforce be tentative and inductive in contrast with the narrowly 
deductive method of the Bolsheviks, confident in the unshakable 
dogmatism of their own mad theory. All the civil war is in the 
nature of a prolonged experiment. The Anti-Bolsheviks are per- 
force groping and fumbling. The whole people is fumbling, in 
the night that has descended on the land, for national unity, for 
the recovery or discovery of forms of national life. 

The experiment is terribly costly. Failure means disaster 
after disaster. And this is not surprising, since the Bolshevik 
storm has obliterated the landmarks on that vast plain won and 
held by centuries of toil and suffering. The whole mentality of 
the people is profoundly disturbed. Social relations, traditions, 
ethics and custom are in complete confusion. The Anti-Bolshe- 
vik effort is like an attempt to rediscover Russia in a blinding 
snowstorm. The leaders are ataloss. In their hastily improvised 
methods of campaign administration they have to foreshadow 
some new mode and tendency of government for Russia. They 
have to guess the direction of a vague, confused and distracted 
popular will in order to base upon it some permanent national 
effort, some permanent national institutions. They have to quell 
disorder or treason, hooliganism, licence and brigandage and re- 
establish respect for law. They have to eliminate the traces of 
the Bolshevik poison, operate with troops drawn from a population 
still uncertain of its own mind, check the demoralisation among 
their own more immediate supporters, due to their life as fugitives 
torn away from the restraints, obligations and consolations of 
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normal life. They have to choose their assistants, their officers 
and administrators from the human flotsam and jetsam that the 
Russian storm has by chance driven in their direction. They have 
to reconcile conflicting political tendencies, the prejudices of 
Russian conservatism with the prejudices of Western democratic 
theory. And all this in an atmosphere of bitter war, with the 
Bolsheviks hard upon them, eager to take advantage of every signa 
of disunion, discontent or indecision, of every faltering step. 
They have to try to build sword in hand, in constantly changing 
international conditions, seeing the process of destruction steadily 
deepen before their eyes. Economically and financially they 
are hampered at every turn. No one but those who have been 
in their midst can conceive the bitter and desperate strain imposed 
on these men who are fighting to rediscover and rebuild Russia. 
And yet they persist, and will persist, for Russia is a necessity 
more inexorable than life. 

The process must be one of gradnal and painful experiment. 
There exists no ready-made theory for the reconstruction of Russia 
to counteract the calamitous effect of the Bolsheviks’ ready-made 
theory of destruction. Kolchak tried with a theory of military 
dictatorship as an instrument of democratic principle. Denikin 
tried, but neither could enforce this theory—which in any case 
was vague—with such rigidity and consistency as to overcome 
the confusion in their own ranks and in the territory which they 
occupied. They both failed, but they accumulated experience 
in their failure, and Wrangel struggled to carry on the torturing 
enterprise. 

In all this fierce and destructive struggle the Russian people 
is learning and relearning the elements of political life and social 
security. The civil war will continue in some form, as organised 
war or guerilla raids, until the Bolsheviks fall or are overthrown, 
and the Russian people recovers the control of its own destinies. 
Kolchak and Denikin have failed—Kornilov, Alexeiey and 
Kolchak have given their lives in the cause. Wrangel, who in 
far less favourable conditions displayed more talent than his 
immediate predecessors, has also failed. But still the struggle 
will continue until some new leader, unexpected, perhaps, obscure 
and unknown, wins from the chaos the secret of Russian renewal 
and focusses all the distraught and tossing elements of Russian 
life in a new and powerful national purpose, 

It is a vast and terrible process, no simple and banal party 
issue subject to light and easy judgment and the glib apportion- 
ment of praise and blame, And it is a process whose issue is of 
vital importance to ourselves. For so far the civil war has to a 
large extent confined Bolshevism within Russia. But it may well 
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be that if the struggle lasts much longer Bolshevism may develop 
the operations it has begun in Europe. 

It is possible that the Bolsheviks may be overthrown in Russia 
before they achieve success in bringing about a revolution in 
Europe. In that case the renewal and reconstruction of Russia 
will proceed under conditions that will enable European nations 
to fertilise the wasted Russian soil and to bring Russia back into 
a quickening association with the civilised peoples; and then 
the re-establishment of Russia will be effected with comparative 
rapidity. 

But there is another and graver alternative. The fire may 
spread to Europe before it is quenched in Russia. Europe may 
become involved in the Russian civil war, which will so become 
the world civi! war of Lenin’s dream. ‘There are signs that this 
dread possibility is not wholly to be excluded from consideration. 
If it matures into fact the Russian national struggle will become 
a part of an immense struggle that is to decide the fate of 
civilisation in the twentieth century. Only the overthrow of 
the Bolsheviks in Russia can avert this disaster which their three 
years’ rule in Petrograd and Moscow has brought perilously near 
to a weak, exhausted, restless and vacillating Europe. 


Harotp WILLIAMS. 
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CHINA AND THE WEST 


A STUDENT of Western art, brought for the first time by chance 
or curiosity into the presence of a master-piece of classical Chinese 
painting, is likely to experience a feeling of disgust for work which 
violates many of the most elementary canons of pictorial art. 
‘ Here is a queer artist,’ he will exclaim ; ‘ he has not learned to 
depict perspective, nor light and shade, nor even the just propor- 
tions of the human or the animal form. What.a waste of time 
then to study so uncouth and extravagant a production!’ And, 
having thus satisfied his curiosity and formed his opinion, he is 
likely to seek other fields and dismiss the new discovery from his 
mind. But if he should persevere, and particularly if he should 
find a sympathetic guide, he will begin to discover beauties of line 
and colour, a perfection of workmanship, a unity and consistency 
underlying the whole work. Above all, he will come to admire 
the intense meaning, the spirit which animates and illuminates it, 
to which are subordinated all the details, the devices, the con- 
ventions, of the painter’s craft, which he had once believed to be 
the very end and aim of his art. 

The barriers which stand in the way of the Westerner who 
seeks to understand the causes of the strength and influence 
exercised by Chinese civilisation are even more formidable. It 
cannot be brought before us and studied face to face. Nor if 
we go out to see it shall we find anything to admire or obtain 
any satisfying answer to our questions. In their life, as in their 
art, we shall miss many of the most elementary virtues which 
we have learned to regard as essential to civilised existence. 
Anarchy and corruption rampant in high quarters; cruelty and 
deceitfulness in high and low; poverty and superstition, dirt and 
smell, among the swarming masses of the people. From such 
scenes the refined and sensitive Westerner turns away in dis- 
gust; pockets his pride, perhaps, so far as to do the business 
which has brought him to the country; then gladly shakes off 
the dust from his feet and returns to his native land to publish 
the sad tale of the sorrows of China and her sore need for Western 
enlightenment and religion. The Chinaman is much too polite 
to disillusion the inquisitive foreigner : on the contrary, he fully 
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endorses the easy assurance of superiority which the Westerner 
brings to his land and gives still more concrete proof of his own 
needs and aspirations by buying freely the wares brought from 
the West; even perhaps by borrowing its stores of science and 
learning. And the Westerner on his side, with an air and a 
feeling of patronage and generosity, will grudgingly concede cer- 
tain virtues to this unfortunate nation, notably perhaps a certain 
honesty in business, less conspicuous in these later days, and a 
capacity for hard work, displayed, he will explain, more notice- 
ably in his own interests than in those of his employer. It will 
be my object to probe rather more deeply into the nature and 
aims of this civilisation which through some twenty centuries has 
held the affections and guided the lives of a quarter of the popu- 
lation of the world, itself unchanged the while by disunion within, 
invasion and even subjection from without. Ilts achievement 
has no parallel in the West and cannot be explained merely by 
remoteness or isolation, but only by its pre-eminent worth and 
suitability to the people whom it has served and moulded. 

And as the art sfudent does not seek in vain for genius and 
for spirituality in the great paintings of this country, so we too 
may discover by dint of patience, of sympathy, even of humility— 
virtues of tender growth in our hurried civilisation—the truly 
great qualities and ideals which have gone to build, to unite, and 
to inspire this people, more numerous in its strength than the 
combined populations of the European States, with their never- 
ending strife not only between one another, but between classes 
and interests and individuals in each. 

It may, then, be worth while for us to inquire, even at this 
late hour, what provocation on the one side, what urgent need 
on the other, could lead to the invasion and curtailment of the 
cherished rights and liberties of this proud yet peace-loving people ; 
to see whether the steps we have taken are justified by the event, 
and whither they are leading us even now. If we should find 
that we have acted harshly or unwisely through haste or ignorance, 
it may not be too late, indeed it may prove an opportune time, to 
choose the better course dictated by mutual understanding and 
common interest. 


II 


The visitor to China from a Western state, brought up under 
the shadow of an efficient and benevolent but all-pervading and 
all-regulating government, will accustom himself with difficulty 
to the conditions of a country whose people live and regulate their 
lives without assistance from the government. But it is nearly 
as misleading to speak of a Chinese Government as of a Chinese 
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state ; and to the ready assumption of conditions implied by these 
two terms has been due much of the great mischief done during 
eighty years of political relations between China and the West. 
China is a vast society of village communities knit together 
by ties of blood and of common social and ethical ideas and 
customs. The village, consisting nearly always of one family— 
sometimes for convenience or security of two or three combined— 
is the beginning and end of all Chinese life, social, political and 
religious. To every Chinese in the world, whether he tills his 
ancestral soil at home, or seeks dignities, wealth, or adventure 
abroad, his village is his home, the shrine where his ancestors 
have been laid, and his kinsmen have assembled from time 
immemorial to worship, and keep up the village and family rites. 
It is independent and self-governing, save for some few reserva- 
tions, and it is here—not in the Throne or the Government— 
that is kept alight and borne onward from generation to genera- 
tion the tarch of the Chinese genius; here that are guarded 
jealously the privileges and customs of the Chinese people. 
Remember that to the Chinese the span of life of the individual 
is a2 small matter, a passing phase in the great spirit life of his 
family, his race, and the whole universe. Not indeed to be lived, 
or thrown away, carelessly, but with due respect for the great 
traditions which his ancestors have made and handed down to 
him, and he in turn must hand on to his descendants. The chair 
of office or of learning : the acquisition of wealth by trade : adven- 
tures at home or abroad : can mean little or nothing to the true 
Chinese, except so far as they enable him to raise or to dignify 
the position of his family, his home, and his people. And so, if 
the reader is to obtain a short glimpse into Chinese life, he had 
best pass by the busy ports, the centres of trade and of govern- 
ment, and even the market villages where the villagers from sur- 
rounding districts buy and sell their produce : and take his stand 
near some typical village—say, the ‘Lower Wong Village ’— 
nestling among the customary trees, ‘ the clothing of the village.’ 
Above and behind rise the bare hills, bare, alas! since the cutting 
of the forest, once a necessity, continued until they were stripped 
bare, and their soil gradually washed down into the plains, and 
now they yield only a crop of coarse grass and brushwood, which 
the women cut for their daily supply of fuel. Below, and in front, 
are the village fields, all carefully irrigated, and stretching out 
like an immense chessboard, until they mingle with those of the 
next village. And now he enters the village with its houses in 
several rows, all facing towards the fields, and all alike plain and 
simple, each with one room only and no windows, and scanty 
furniture of plain wood or bamboo: except for the ancestral 
temple, larger and more pretentious, and perhaps one or two 
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larger houses belonging ta families which have made money at 
home or abroad, with a courtyard in front, more space inside, 
and polished furniture. 

There is no need to ask anyone’s name, for all are Wongs; 
nor his occupation, for all are farmers, except perhaps the village 
schoolmaster. There are no class distinctions, since all are of 
the same family: no fashions, since all wear the familiar blue 
or brown cotton coat and trousers, with one or two padded ones 
added in winter: nor sectarian differences, since all worship the 
common ancestor of the village, and the spirits animating the 
world around them, all obey the common ethical and social pre- 
cepts handed down from time immemorial. 

Life is hard here, with increase of population ever treading 
on the heels of sufficiency; and there are few luxuries—a pipe 
or a cup of native wine for the old, a stick of sugar-cane for the 
young. But neither toil nor penury kills; and when work is 
done for the day all know well how to relish their leisure hours. 
Social intercourse is free and unrestrained: the affairs of the 
village are discussed and decided by the general voice, led by the 
greater knowledge and experience of the elders or the school- 
master. A simple, but still far from a golden, age: for there are 
troubles and quarrels : dirt and backwardness : disease : and ignor- 
ance, for lack of means of learning: hardships and sufferings, 
especially for the weaker sex. 

Crimes and tragedies there are too. Most conspicuous per- 
haps the danger from roving bands of robbers—ne’er-do-weels 
recruited from over the countryside—who may swoop down on 
the village, to pilfer, to kidnap, and even to murder. For this 
defencelessness is part of the price paid for free decentralised 
self-government, and the remedy is yet to be found. 

Official interference is reduced to a minimum in China, and 
if the official is here set on a higher pinnacle than in the West, 
both people and officials are glad to find in this relation a welcome 
excuse for seeing as little of one another as may be. The official 
body is merely the seat of authority, charged with the supreme 
duty of guarding the laws and rights of the people—a duty in 
which they have never failed or dared to fail—in consideration 
of which they are regarded by the people with a respect amount- 
ing to veneration, and towards the performance of which the 
villages of the whole country vie in sending their ablest men to 
assist, and gladly set up trophies in honour of those who are 
chosen. Subject to the performance, or at least the non-viola- 
tion of this primary duty, the official body is in irresponsible pos- 
session of office and dignity, and such profits as opportunity or 
unscrupulousness may bring them. It is owing to this irresponsi- 
bility that the officials in China have long been corrupt, tempted 
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as they are to use their revenues for private instead of public 
purposes, and without incentive to take in hand any public work 
not dictated by urgent necessity. 


III 


In recent years Chinese civilisation has had two dangers to 
face—one from its own sons, the other from its neighbours, the 
Japanese. . 

As the Western merchants consolidated their position on the 
edge of China, the Chinese merchants engaged in foreign trade 
increased in numbers, wealth, and importance. But their posi- 
tion was an uncomfortable one, as circumstances forced them 
more and more away from their home life and friends. Chinese 
civilisation does not think very highly of the merchant’s calling, 
nor does it commend or even countenance the accumulation of 
private fortunes, except so far as they are devoted to the good of 
the people. In former days, if a Chinese made money, abroad or 
in China, he returned in due course to his home, where he spent 
it for the good or the honour of his family or his village—whether 
by buying fields or houses for his family, or by erecting temples 
or doing other works for the general benefit—and thus acquired 
the ‘face’ or respect, which was worth more to him than the 
hoarding or expenditure of riches for his own gratification, even 
supposing this were an easier process than it actually is. But 
now these merchants, in their life among the Westerners, had 
begun to learn new standards of value and new ways of expending 
their riches for their own gratification. Looked at askance by 
their fellow-countrymen, they found not only self-gratification, 
but safety too, in betaking themselves with their families and 
their possessions to foreign protection. Thence it was a natural 
step to educating their sons in the enjoyment and the rewards of 
Western science: and thus grew up the influential body of 
Westernised Chinese, out of touch with their own people and 
their own traditions, and only too prone to regard Western learning 
and Western forms of government as certain remedies for the ills 
which had overtaken their country. And when the Manchu 
Government fell, harassed and worn out by its own sickness, and 
by the pressure of the West and consequent popular discontent, 
these young reformers proceeded hopefully to the task of 
‘scrapping’ the old China, and building a new one on Western 
and material lines. 

The second danger arose when Japan, warned by the plight 
of China and the coming of Western Powers to her own shores, 
after first seeking safety in a laudable movement towards national 
unity, proceeded to appropriate and assimilate Western science 
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and even Western ideals. Such a step would have been both 
difficult and distasteful to the Chinese with their immense popu- 
lation, great traditions, pacific habits, and age-long civilisation. 
But the Japanese were an island people, restless and adventurous, 
small and compact (compared with China), already organised into 
& feudal system, far less deeply imbued with their civilisation, 
which in its best developments they had borrowed from their older 
neighbour. And so they turned readily towards the new possi- 
bilities which Western knowledge brought within their grasp and 
awaited the opportunity of putting them to the test. China had 
her hands full of her own trouble, and it was not until 1894 that 
the quarrel over Korea brought her into conflict with her younger 
neighbour. She was quickly defeated, but her people found some 
consolation in attributing defeat to official incapacity. Japan, 
too, was not inclined to press her advantage; she had a more 
formidable enemy to deal with before she could feel secure, and 
in China difficulties with Western Powers continued to occupy all 
the attention of the Government, and to excite the feelings of the 
people. But after the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5, when Russia 
was thrown back and ceased to be a danger, the Japanese began 
to develop their schemes for obtaining a predominant position in 
China: yet they still lacked the necessary resources for com- 
mercial development abroad, and could not run the risk of hos- 
tilities with Western Powers involved in too open an assertion of 
their claims. Their opportunity came with the European war, 
which filled their coffers and enabled them to trade on the neces- 
sities of the poverty-stricken neighbour. Japanese capital began 
to pour into China to the aid of her struggling government and her 
struggling industries, which must have money to maintain their 
existence and had now no other source from which to obtain it. 
Besides, the loans from the West even in peace time had been 
hindered by the jealousies of the Powers and by the onerous con- 
ditions imposed ; loans from Japan were to be had for the asking. 
And another still more tempting opportunity presented itself. 
The valuable concession of the Germans in Shantung was isolated 
by the outbreak of war, and here Japan saw a double chance of 
benefiting herself and of gaining credit with the probable victors 
in the West. Aided by a small British contingent, the Japanese 
forces stormed the fortress and entered into possession of all 
German property and rights in the province. In the process and 
manner of doing so Japan made her first mistake, wounding and 
embittering the feelings of the Chinese to an unnecessary extent. 
But the latter were helpless, so far as active measures were con- 
cerned, and therefore more readily lulled into confidence of 
restoration when hostilities should end ; a hope which was further 
strengthened when the Chinese Government gave its support to 
Vout. LXXXIX—Ne. 527 F 
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the Allied cause. In the meantime as the Japanese began to 
show their hand in China their unpopularity steadily increased. 
Like the Westerner eighty years before, they now by each 
fresh advance roused new antipathy in the breast of the Chinese, 
all the keener because, while the Westerner at least might never 
have learned those qualities which the Chinese reverenced in their 
own, and missed in his civilisation, the Japanese had learned 
from China all the better things in their own life, and yet now 
came to China to display and preach ideals of militarism and 
materialism. And so the news that the Western Powers -had 
agreed to hand over to these traitors to their cause the lands and 
rights in Shantung, whose alienation to Germany had so stirred 
them twenty years before, came as a bitter blow, a revelation of 
the sinister designs of Japan and of the desertion of China by the 
Western Powers. 


IV. 


But it may still be asked, what concern of ours is this country, 
so remote and so antiquated, so poor and so disorganised? Why 
should we not leave to Japan the Herculean task of purifying it 
and setting it on its feet? Or at any rate if we are ever to be 
asked to help China, why should this time be chosen when we © 
have enough to do to set our own house in order and, next to our 
own, those of our neighbours? The answer is that in this poor 
and antiquated civilisation there lies the greatest potential force 
for good or evil that the world has ever seen; that by no efforts 
of ours can it be dissipated or destroyed, but must one day in the 
irresistible march of events play a great, perhaps a decisive, part 
in the world’s history; that on the help and guidance she lacks 
or receives from the best spirit of the West, will depend her 
future relations to us and to the world. We may drive her further 
into dislike, even into hatred and hostility, towards ourselves, 
and thus perhaps into the arms of Japan seeking only to use her 
for selfish and material ends. Or we may give her our sympathy 
and assistance, as it has been given by Gordon and Hart in the 
past, not to force her to tread a path which her conscience and 
her civilisation disapprove, but to guide her into one of peace 
and wisdom not inconsistent with her great traditions and ideals. 
As a nation she is strong and united in sentiment, but for her 
security and development she must learn to organise herself on 
such lines as she may find congenial to meet the dangers 
threatening her without and within. 

We have seen that China is a community based on its village 
life, depending for its unity on common moral and social ideals ; 
democratic and self-governing in a sense and to a degree that no 
other nation has achieved ; not guided or restrained in its daily 
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life by the laws and regulations, by the Government and municipal 
officials, which we find in the West. We have seen that the duty 
of the official hierarchy, as we may call them, is to preserve and 
interpret the laws and traditions handed down for the people, but 
not to interfere with their daily life more than is absolutely 
necessary. In this capacity and on this consideration they have 
long commanded deep respect and implicit obedience, exercising 
powers so absolute to outward appearance that foreigners had 
some excuse for thinking at first that these were not conditioned 
by the people’s will. Above all have this respect and even 
reverence been reserved for the Emperor, the highest representa- 
tive and embodiment of the spirit of the Chinese civilisation. 
On this community we have seen the impetuous Westerners 
descend with their gospel of industrialism and materialism, 
thinking to break down in a day the barriers which thousands of 
years of widely differing ideals have erected between China and 
the West; demanding angrily from her guardians concessions 
and undertakings which they could not grant and yet were power- 
less to refuse; trampling on their authority, their dignity and 
their self-respect, pillars of that ancient civilisation, tawdry or 
trivial perhaps to Western eyes and an easy prey to Western 
weapons, but, once destroyed, very difficult to raise again. 
For good or evil, the Manchu dynasty has fallen, by outside 
pressure and by its own weakness. But little as it may be 
regretted, the institution of the Monarchy cannot be taken from 
China without her suffering grave injury. She is left without 
the leader to whom she has been taught to look and to pay 
homage; and while soldier and robber-chieftains contend with 
such forces as scanty pay and the temptation of pillage can 
attract, the foreign-trained political theorists raise unwieldy super- 
structures of Western law and administration, which they think 
to fit on to a civilisation desiring no better guide than its time- 
honoured ideals and traditions, and asking of its leaders no more 
than to be their guardians. Looking for salvation to material 
aims, long acceptable to the West, and now acclaimed by Japan, 
but hateful to the best sense of the people of China, they must 
needs coquette and bargain with those who claim, as the price 
of their help, to pursue their inroads on the land, the life, and 
the feelings of the people. The Western Powers, we perhaps 
as much as any, love to proselytise, and, in the joy of doing so, 
lack or lose the imagination to see that other countries may desire 
other blessings than our own. Diplomats and consuls, mis- 
sionaries and merchants, have pressed their views these last 
eighty years, even to the point of armed force, on a people who, 


above all peoples, and above all things, believe in freedom, in 
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‘living and letting live,’ and in so doing have earned a corre- 
sponding measure of cordial dislike. 

‘Give us your advice,’ said one of the sanest and most 
experienced of Chi. ese statesmen, in talking to me only last year, 
‘and your help too; for we know we sorely need it, and you 
will earn our lasting friendship : only let it be done with sympathy, 
and not with threats, nor on conditions which you love to impose 
but our people cannot accept.’ 

The ‘Victory of Right over Might’ has been proclaimed 
loudly and widely by our representatives in China. In Chinese 
ears it sounds as a bitter jest. 


V 


The future needs of China must depend largely on the course 
of future events, especially in her foreign relations ; but the help 
which she needs may be summarised, by way of suggestion, under 
the following heads : 

1. Freedom from political pressure, whether through diplo- 
matic or consular channels, during her necessary process of 
adapting herself to modern conditions. 

2. Abolition of foreign extra-territorial rights in China (see 
3 (b) below). 

3. Appointment, by China, on the advice and recommendation 
of the League of Nations, of experienced foreign advisers, to 
enter her service, as did Sir R. Hart, and work in the best 
interests of her civilisation, 

(a) to advise and, where necessary, control the work of organi- 
sation, particularly in finance, in military and police work, and 
in afforestation ; 

(b) to advise Chinese tribunals in case of foreigners making 
themselves amenable to Chinese jurisdiction ; 

(c) to supervise the raising and expenditure of foreign loans. 

(During the work of reconstruction, these advisers would be 
best accredited to the eighteen provincial Governments, as there 
is no effective central Government, and in any case organisation 
must begin from within, if it is to be understood and accepted by 
the people.) 

4. Loans, public or private, to be permitted freely, through 
the provincial Governments and their advisers, so far as they can 
be justified and guaranteed. 

5. A strong Central Government (and it is hard to see what 
can adequately take the place of the Monarchy) to which the 
people can look as their real continuing head, and which can 
represent them in their dealings with other nations. 
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No Chinese objects to foreigners teaching, trading, or nego- 
tiating freely in his country if only their business ceases to be 
tainted by denial of his rights in his own land and by the threat 
of armed intervention in case of dispute or disturbance—a threat 
first made eighty years before to enforce, as it seemed to him, 
the evil cause of opium-smuggling, and since made year after 
year by one Power after another, in and out of place, to obtain 
or enforce agreements which could be no agreements at all. 
Eighty years ago China had not yet had experience of the West, 
its different ideas and standards, its immense development in 
organisation and arms; and her own history and long unassail- 
able position had inevitably made her proud, uncompromising, and 
unadaptable. To-day her repeated humiliations have taught her 
wisdom and tolerance, so that we have no longer any excuse for 
tying her hands and limiting her freedom. And among us, too, 
the hour is ripe for a new spirit, the spirit which the League of 
Nations is to embody, not of jealous competition in exaction and 
concessions among less powerful races, but of friendly rivalry in 
sympathy, generosity, and disinterested help. And indeed our 
interest lies in this course too, since by no other can we achieve 
the mutual understanding and confidence between East and West 
which will one day be necessary to the peace and welfare of the 
world. 

And even now China has lessons to teach us if we are willing to 
learn. Not the road to armed power or wealth or luxury; to 
political organisation or administration ; or to scientific discovery, 
but to the art of living in simplicity, often maybe in poverty, but 
none the less in cheerfulness and honesty, in mutual understand- 
ing and forbearance. In Chinese society ostentation and vulgarity, 
snobbishness and class feeling find no place, because they have not 
felt that Western spirit of unrest which forbids leisure even when 
work is done, but makes neighbour ever to strive to get the better 
of neighbour; so that the calling of a gentleman, highly prized 
but rarely attained by the cultured few in our bustling civilisation, 
has become the inalienable birth-right of every Chinese; so too 
that his civilisation has not spent its energies in the vain pursuit 
of unworthy ends but preserved, undiminished through these 
thousands of years, its vitality, its high aims, and its powerful hold 
on the affections of its people. 

One lesson more, of still greater import to our own well-being 
as a people and a civilisation. 

We have had a glimpse of Rome, at the height of her power, in 
ripe possession of all that genius for empire could achieve, or 
material aims could desire, yet rotting inwardly and tottering to 
her fall : as all such empires must, when they have reached the 
summit of their desires, since material gains do but unnerve and 
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paralyse the grasp of individual, or of nation, seeking them before 
all else. 

We saw China, too, sharing the world of that day with Rome, 
at the same moment reaching the limits of her expansion and 
forced to retire on a narrower sphere. How different from Rome 
to outward view! Holding in her precarious grasp a vast area 
of scattered tribes; even now continually a prey to dissensions 
within and enemies without: poor in wealth, in military power, 
in organisation : without laws to guide or settled government to 
direct her subjects : China could not have resisted the onset of one 
single Roman legion. 

How different a scene too at the heart of Chinese civilisation ! 
Not pomps and triumphs : not pride and ostentation : not wealth 
and luxury : but unremitting toil and effort, in reclaiming valley 
after valley from wildness to fertility ; in thinking out the problems 
of their spiritual and moral welfare : in coining in turn a language, 
a literature, an art, of her own, not borrowed from alien sources, 
but made by and fitted for her own people : China has grown step 
by step, village by village, from her early home on the banks of the 
Yellow River, until to-day her civilisation embraces some four 
hundred millions of people in willing allegiance. Mongol and 
Manchu conquerors have swept over the country, and held it in 
sway for centuries, themselves only to die away or become its 
converts. 

To-day we in turn stand over China, with the sword in one 
hand, and in the other the cup of the elixir of Western ‘ progress,’ 
which she must drink, or perish miserably. 

Shall we not pause to consider whether this elixir is not an 
intoxicating draught, which ferments the blood of him who drinks 
it and turns to poison in his veins : which drives on the individual 
to set his worldly gains before his spiritual; his own good before 
that of his fellow-creatures : which forbids repose—save in sleep 
—and without repose neither thought nor goodness can flourish ? 

We fill our banks and our warehouses, our museums and our 
libraries, with treasures of wealth, of art, and of learning, few 
of them (how few indeed !) the fruits of the toil or genius of our 
own race—but for the most part wrought by the skill and the 
labour of other lands; treasures which we have acquired by our 
wealth or our power, yet cannot use aright because our faculties of 
clear thought and hard work are choked and weakened by our very 
abundance. Proud lords of wealth, of power, of knowledge, we 
have been seeking to tempt into the mad contest for these glitter- 
ing lures a vast nation whose citizens are taught to value wealth 
only for the good of the many, power only when it is wielded by the 
hand of wisdom, and knowledge of their own selves before the 


knowledge of all the sciences. 
G. T. Onmez. 











AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
SWASHBUCKLER 


On three Sundays in the year, in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, to a 
somewhat meagre congregation of Benchers, together with a 
certain number of the general public, the ‘ Warburton Lecture’ 
is delivered. If it serves no other purpose (though no doubt this 
is far from being the case) it, at any rate, keeps alive the name 
of one who played a considerable part in the literary and religious 
controversies of the eighteenth century. His volumes lie now, 
for the most part, undisturbed in Cathedral Libraries and such 
places, and his opinions are forgotten; but as a typical product 
of the eighteenth century, in both its strength and its weakness, 
his life-story presents a certain amount of interest, and may be 
regarded even in the changed circumstances of our own day as 
not altogether unworthy of a brief survey. 

William Warburton was born at Newark on Christmas Eve, 
1698, his father being an attorney of respectable family and excel- 
lent character, who died when William was eight years old. His 
premature death, no doubt, made it difficult for the mother to 
keep him at school, and at the age of sixteen he was articled to an 
attorney with a view to following his father’s profession. He 
seems, however, to have had little taste for the law, and to have 
displayed very early that passion for general and miscellaneous 
reading by which he was afterwards distinguished, and with 
reference to which Bentley declared that ‘his appetite was better 
than his digestion.’ It would seem, indeed, that he never prac- 
tised as an attorney, and eventually expressed a desire to ‘ go into 
the Church.’ In this ambition he was encouraged by a cousin, 
a schoolmaster with whom he used to read, and, notwithstanding 
the absence of a university degree, he was ordained in 1723 by 
the Archbishop of York. Probably he regarded the Church as 
affording a career for his talents ; for it would be absurd to pretend 
that then, or at any later period, he was animated by apostolical 
fervour. 

His first essay in authorship was made in the same year, and 
took the form of Miscellaneous Translations in prose and verse ; 
these were neither better nor worse than hundreds of similar 
attempts. He had the wisdom, however, to dedicate it, in rather 
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bad Latin, to Sir Robert Sutton, and so acquired a patron who 
presented him in 1727 to the living of Greasely in Northampton- 
shire. In this year also appeared his second publication: A 
Critical and Philosophical Enquiry into the Causes of Prodigies 
and Miracles as related by Historians. It was a work of little 
value which, indeed, was chiefly remarkable for the following 
passage : 

Methinks I see her, like a mighty eagle, renewing her immortal youth, 
and purging her opening sight at the unobstructed beams of our benign 
meridian SUN, which some pretend to say had been dazzled and abused 
by an inglorious pestilential METEOR: while the ill-affected birds of night 
would with their envious hootings, prognosticate a length of darkness and 
decay. 

It was unfortunate that Milton should have written the Areopa- 
gttica before Warburton’s Critical Enquiry, and the passage 
naturally became a favourite one with his enemies in later life. 

In 1728 he received another proof of the favour of Sir R. 
Sutton, being presented by him to the rectory of Brant Broughton, 
near Newark, which was worth 5601. a year, with a population of 
under a thousand ; to which two years later was added the living 
of Frisby in Lincolnshire of the value of 2501. a year. This living, 
which he held until 1756, he never appears to have visited, leaving 
his concerns there in the hands of a Mr. Wright, who collected 
his rents and engaged the necessary curate. On his appointment 
to Brant Broughton he resigned Greasely. 

At Broughton we hear nothing of his parochial labours, but he 
devoted his days and nights to his study during the eighteen years 
of his incumbency. As usual, his reading was of a general 
character—a fact which appears in the number and variety of the 
subjects on which he wrote. As the first-fruits of his labours there 
appeared in 1736 a volume entitled The Alliance between Church 
and State. According to Warburton, the Church and State had 
entered into alliance with one another by civil compact. By this 
supposed compact the Church surrendered her independence, 
receiving instead the protection of the State, which undertook 
to support her authority. In matters of morals the State confers 
upon the Church a certain ‘ coercive power’ (in addition to her 
own weapon of excommunication), while it also confers a public 
endowment on the Church’s Ministry; and grants certain privi- 
leges—e.g. the Bishop’s seat in the House of Lords—to some of 
her chiefs. If there be more than one Church in a country, then 
the State will ally itself with the strongest, while other bodies 
are to be granted toleration tempered by tests. Ecclesiastical 
Courts are only to be permitted in strict subjection to civil courts, 
to avoid any imperium in imperio, and no clergyman is to officiate 
without a magistrate’s licence. In short, the Church, if not 
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exactly a department of the Civil Service, becomes very nearly so. 
It was a Whiggish conception of the Church, and one is not sur- 
prised to find that the relations between Church and State in Eng- 
land at that time afforded Warburton much satisfaction. As for 
the main thesis of his book, the supposed compact between 
Church and State, it can only be said that history reveals no 
period at which any such compact was made, and that, indeed, 
the whole conception is thoroughly unhistorical. 

The Alliance was followed a little later by the Divine Lega- 
tion, on which, though probably it has few or no readers in the 
present day, the fame of Warbuton chiefly rests. Like all his 
work, it shows very wide reading and contains a mass of mis- 
cellaneous and often ill-arranged learning. To dwell on it at 
any length would be tedious: and indeed its main argument can 
be set forth very briefly and in the form of a syllogism. 

1. Whatsoever Religion and Society have no future state for 
their support, must be supported by an Extraordinary Providence. 

2. The Jewish Religion and Society had na such support. 

3. Therefore they were supported by an Extraordinary Pro- 
vidence. 

Although there are few in the present day who will be found 
ready to accept the first and last clauses of his syllogism, War- 
burton showed himself in many ways—as e.g. in his treatment 
of the Book of Job—an acute critic, and may be said to have 
anticipated some of the results of modern scholarship. 

Warburton loved controversy, and would seem indeed to have 
flourished only in a controversial atmosphere. He contended 
on literary matters with Webster, Middleton and Jortin, and in 
1788 secured the friendship of Pope by a timely attack on Crousaz, 
who had subjected the Essay on Man to severe criticism. 


Crousaz [says Dr. Johnson] was a professor eminent for his treatise on 
Logic and his Examen de Pyrrhonisme, and however little known or regarded 
here, was no mean antagonist. His mind was one of those in which philo- 
sophy and piety are happily united. He was accustomed to argument and 
disquisition, and perhaps was grown too desirous of detecting faults; though 
his intuitions were always right, his opinions solid, and his religion pure. 


The great charge brought by Crousaz against Fope is that of 
‘fatalism.’ He also criticised Pope’s advice to ‘take Nature’s 
path ’ (inquiring what particular path of Nature he was to take), 
and his statement that ‘ whatever is is right,’ asking if he was 
required to include atheists, persecutors and assassins in his wide 
embrace. 

Pope’s philosophy was shallow enough, and perhaps he him- 
self was secretly conscious of that fact. At any rate he welcomed 
Warburton’s defence with enthusiastic gratitude. 
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You have made [he says) my system as clear as I ought to have done and 
could not. It is indeed the same system as mine, but illustrated with a 
way of your own, as they say our material body is the same still when it is 
glorified. 

Warburton, as usual, heaped abuse upon his adversary, 
calling him one of the ‘chief of Bigots,’ etc. He defends 
Pope as well as he can against the charge of ‘fatalism,’ and 
endeavours to reconcile the rights of the individual with the 
statement that ‘ partial evil is universal good.’ That his defence 
of Pope’s orthodoxy was successful can hardly be affirmed, but 
at any rate his labours had one gratifying result, namely, that 
they led to his personal acquaintance with the poet in1740. They 
met at Twickenham, where Warburton spent a week in Pope’s 
villa, and they seem to have been much pleased with each other. 
Indeed Pope esteemed his new friend so highly that he 
endeavoured, through Lord Chesterfield, to obtain for him a 
benefice near London, hoping to enjoy more of his society; but 
this attempt was fruitless. It was to Pope, however, that War- 
burton owed another friendship, which was destined to be of the 
utmost service to him. There lived near Bath a certain Ralph 
Allen, a man who had made his fortune by ‘farming the cross 
posts,’ and whom Pope celebrated in a famous couplet : 


Let Humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame. 


He was, indeed, a person of the most benevolent disposition, 
who delighted in the society of literary men. Through Pope, 
Warburton was invited to spend some weeks at Allen’s seat, 
Prior’s Park, in company with the poet, and the Bath waters 
agreed with him sq well that he readily promised to repeat his 
visit. Many other visits followed; in fact Allen throughout his 
life remained a firm friend to Warburton, giving him his niece 
in marriage, procuring for him his chief preferments, and, at 
his death, leaving to Mrs. Warburton an estate of the value of 
3000/. per annum, in addition to legacies of 50001. each to War- 
burton and his wife. 

In 1746 Warburton, through the influence of Murray, became 
Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. He affected to accept it with great 
reluctance, grumbling at the expense involved in going to town, 
and at the necessity of composing more sermons. It was about 
this time also that he completed a work which he had contem- 
plated several years earlier, viz. a new edition of the plays of 
Shakespeare. In the Preface he seized the opportunity of 
insulting Theobald and Hanmer, who had brought out editions 
of their own. Asa matter of fact Theobald, as a critic, was far 
superior to Warburton, and Hanmer, whom he accuéed of stealing 
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some of his (Warburton’s) notes, was a man of the highest 
integrity. Warburton’s own edition exposed him to a severe 
attack from one, Edwards, who ridiculed his attempts to amend 
or improve the text of Shakespeare. Thus (as he points out) a 
lines in Shakespeare 
I'll speak a prophecy or e’er I go— 
becomes 
I’ll speak a prophecy or two ere I go, 

it being Warburton’s opinion that ‘or e’er I go’ was incorrect 
English. In Henry the Sizth, 

Whoso draws a sword, ’tis present death 
is changed into 

Whoso draws a sword in the presence, ’tis death. 
The ‘ ear-piercing fife’ appears as the ‘ fear-’spersing fife.’ In 
Timon of Athens the lines 


The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears. 


are condemned by Warburton on the grounds that the moon is 
not so resolved; and therefore he substitutes ‘mounds’ for 
‘moon.’ Such emendations speak for themselves; and his notes 
frequently touch the lowest depths of absurdity, as when on the 


line ‘ prayers from preserved souls’ he solemnly writes ‘The 
metaphor is taken from fruits preserved in sugar.’ 

It is true to say he occasionally is more happy in his sugges- 
tions. Thus in Hamlet the line which had run ‘ For if the sun 
breed maggots in a dead dog, being a good killing carrion,’ which 
is evidently nonsense, was altered by Warburton into ‘a God 
kissing carrion’ ; but the edition as a whole certainly did not 
increase the author’s reputation. 


Let us now turn for a moment to a prominent characteristic 
of Warburton, his passion for controversy. It is not too much 
to say that his whole life was a series of literary squabbles. He 
strides through the eighteenth century, carrying a bludgeon, with 
which he is always breaking, or trying to break, the head of 
an opponent. The list of his opponents is a formidable one, includ- 
ing as it does the names of Hanmer, Gibbon, Crousaz, Romaine, 
Follard, Burton, Pocock, Sykes, Morgan, Samuel Johnson, 
Edwards, Jackson, Lauder, Cooper, Jortin, Hume, Middleton, 
Lowth, and many others. It was not sufficient that he should 
refute the reasoning of his adversaries, it was his habit also to 
cover them with abuse. His vanity indeed made him impatient 
of any opposition or criticism. So Webster becomes ‘ that wretch,’ 
and Warburton threatens to ‘hang him and his fellows as they 
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do vermin in @ warren, and leave them to posterity to stink and 
blacken in the wind.’ Romaine is an ‘ execrable scoundrel.’ He 
calls Pollard ‘ atheistic and free thinking,’ and boasts that he has 
‘ spoiled his trade as a writer.’ Burton isa ‘ puppy’ ; the author 
of Jesus and the Resurrection a ‘drunken, blaspheming cobbler.’ 
He declared that Johnson’s comments on his edition of Shake- 
epeare are ‘ full of insolence and malignant reflections.’ Zachary 
Grey’s notes are described as an ‘ execrable heap of nonsensé,’ 
and Lauder’s book on Milton as ‘ the most vile and knavish book 
I ever saw.’ He is particularly fond of calling people ‘ cox- 
combs,’ and is of opinfon that ‘ Nature never yet put one grain 
of gratitude or generosity into the composition of a coxcomb.’ 
But his insolence did not always go unpunished. In attacking 
Lowth he had also sneered at the University of Oxford, which 
he never forgave for declining to give him a degree, and at 
Lowth’s connexion with it. Lowth replied with a piece of scath- 
ing satire, in which he made fine play with the fact that War- 
burton had once been in an attorney’s office. 


Had I not your Lordship’s [Warburton was then Bishop of Gloucester] 
example to justify me, I should think it a piece of extreme impertinence, 
to enquire where you were bred; though one might justly plead in excuse 
for it a natural curiosity to know where and how such a phenomenon was 
produced. It is commonly said that your Lordship’s education was of that 
particular kind concerning which there is a remark of the great judge of 
men and manners, Lord Clarendon, that it particularly disposes men to be 
proud, insolent and pragmatical. ... Now, my Lord, as you have in your 
whole behaviour, and in all your writings, remarkably distinguished your- 
self by your humility, lenity, meekness, forbearance, candour, humanity, 
civility, decency, good manners, good temper, moderation with regard to 
the opinions of others, and a modest diffidence of your own, this unpromising 
circumstance of your Education is so far from being a disgrace to you 
that it highly redounds to your praise. 


One of the most notable features of Warburton’s life was his 
close friendship with Dr. Hurd, who became Bishop, first of 
Lichfield and Coventry, and then of Worcester. The contrast 
between the two men was considerable. Hurd was a stiff pedant, 
an ‘old maid in breeches,’ cold and distant to his acquaintances, 
and fond of a kind of heavy pomp. Warburton, though given to 
periods of melancholy, was naturally exuberant; a great talker ; 
indeed (as even Hurd admitted) rather too great ; fond of society 
and ‘less guarded than men of the world usually are.’ It is 
related once of Warburton that, when waiting in the vestry of 
a City church before the service, he ‘ handed the curate biscuits 
and wine on a salver,’ the curate being no doubt duly impressed. 
On the other hand ‘ poor Ball,’ Hurd’s curate at Thurcaston, 
complained that he had ‘never been treated with such distance 
or rather disdain ’—by no means served with ‘ biscuits and wine 
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on a salver’! Even Warburton found Hurd’s dullness rather 
hard to bear. Once on a visit to him, we are told that after 
three days he inquired whether there were no neighbours. Hurd 
tried to evade the question, but Warburton persisted. ‘ What,’ 
he said, ‘are all the good houses that I see around me utterly 
uninhabited? Let us take our horses and beat up some of their 
quarters,’ which they did with the result that Hurd was compelled 
to give a dinner party. But he is not known to have repeated 
the experiment, and used to exult in the ‘ delightfully bad roads ’ 
of the country, which made it difficult for his neighbours to visit 
him. 

One can hardly suppose that the full-blooded Warburton was 
naturally attracted by this dry creature, but Hurd himself made 
it almost impossible for Warburton to ignore or avoid him. From 
the time he first made his acquaintance Hurd was at his feet, 
and indeed may be said to have licked them in an indiscriminating 
hero-worship. He rushed to his help in his numerous controver- 
sies, and finally collected his works and wrote his life. He 
defended his most indefensible mistakes. He believed that after 
Warburton’s View of Bolingbroke’s Philosophy the followers of 
Lord Bolingbroke and his philosophy ‘hung their heads; and 
those big volumes of impiety sunk immediately into utter con- 
tempt.’ He believed that ‘ if we considered him as a Philosopher 
and Divine, it is not easy to find terms that will do justice to 
his merit.” He declares that Warburton’s attack on Wesley and 
the Methodists ‘ will be read when the sect that gave occasion 
to it is forgotten ; or rather the sect will find a sort of immortality 
in his discourse,’ a singularly unfortunate prediction. The Holy 
Communion has been the subject of many controversies, but after 
Warburton’s tract on The Lord’s Supper Hurd opines that ‘few 
men of sense and judgment will now question where the truth 
lies.’ In short Warburton is ‘ this incomparable man.’ There 
was no flattery that the adoring Hurd was not ready and willing 
to offer to the object of his admiration, and Warburton for his 
part was always ready to swallow it, 


In conclusion, let us briefly consider Warburton as a Church- 
man and Divine. As everyone knows, the standards of clerical 
duty in the eighteenth century were not those of our own day, 
but the depreciation of the Church of the eighteenth century has 
been carried much too far. A Church which can show such 
names as Archbishop Wake—one of the most learned occupants 
of the Chair of Augustine, Bishop Berkeley, philosopher and 
philanthropist, the great Bishop Butler who rolled back the tide 
of Deism, Bishop Sherlock, Bishop Lowth, Bishop Wilson of Sodor 
and Man, William Law, and William Paley, is not lacking in 
interest and diversity ; and, no doubt, the general level of learning, 
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at least among the higher clergy, was no mean one. But on such 
subjects as pluralities and non-residence the conscience of the 
Church was not aroused, and Warburton would not have pretended 
to be better than other folk. As we know, he held livings, or at 
least one living, which he never visited, and though he appears 
to have had a more moderate appetite for preferment than those 
of his contemporaries, he expected to receive the rewards of merit. 
Nor was he disappointed. In addition to his livings and his 
Preachership at Lincoln’s Inn he received a Prebend at 
Gloucester, and then one at Durham. It is always said that the 
habit of wearing copes in Durham Cathedral was abandoned 
because Warburton, in a pet, threw off his cope, which interfered 
with his wig, and refused to wear it again. Later on, through 
Allen’s influence, he became Dean of Bristol, and then in 1760 
Bishop of Gloucester, where he remained to the end of his days 
in 1779. 

As Dean of Bristol he seems to have done little. Bishop 
Newton in his autobiography gives a lamentable account of the 
Cathedral of that City, where ‘ he had lived for months together 
without seeing the face of Dean or Prebendary, or anything better 
than a minor canon.’ This was just after Warburton’s time, 
but things cannot have suddenly come to such a pass. All one 
hears of Warburton was that at his installation the Athanasian 
Creed was omitted by accident, and that therefore the congre- 
gation, or some part of it, compelled him to be installed again on 
the following Sunday when the Creed was read. Warburton 
seems to have lived at Prior’s Park as before, while Allen spent 
a good deal of money in restoring the Deanery house; however 
the work had only just been completed when Warburton was 
removed to Gloucester. 

As Bishop of Gloucester he (in the words of Hurd) ‘ performed 
the ordinary duties of his office with regularity, but further than 
this he could not prevail with himself to go.’ There were some 
who thought that he did not go so far. Indeed there were many 
complaints in the Diocese that the Bishop was a very infrequent 
communicant. ‘A gentleman of eminence in the Church,’ as 
we read in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
assured me that a daughter of his, being in the same pew with Warburton, 
then a Bishop, in a certain great church in London, both on Good Friday 
and on the Easter Day next following, on both of which days the Holy 
Communion was there administered, observed with concern the prelate’s 
leaving the church both times when the solemn act of Worship was coming 
on, and not joining in it. This was her parish church. 

Also a worthy dignitary of the Church observed with equal 
concern the same omission in the Abbey Church at Bath. 

The Right Reverend went out to the surprise of the congregation, when 
the act of administering the Communion came on. 
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To enthusiasm in the eighteenth-century sense of the word, as 
displayed by Wesley and Whitefield, he was resolutely opposed, 
and almost seems to have regarded any claims to the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit as a kind of blasphemy. Indeed, his state of mind 
is only too clearly revealed in one of his letters, where he com- 
plained that ‘Mr. Jane wrote me an expostulatory letter in the 
very spirit of Methodism’! And what had Mr. Jane said? He 
had objected to a sentence in which Warburton had spoken about 
the clergy ‘pushing their fortunes.’ So Warburton writes to 
Hurd : 

He is scandalised that a minister of Christ should be supposed busied 
in ‘ pushing his fortune’ but towards the Cross, or that he can desire to 
figure anywhere but in Heaven. There were the marks of great candour and 
goodness throughout the letter, and it struck my fancy to try whether I 
could not soften and humanise a little this atrocious virtue. 


Such a sentence as this might lead one to suppose that War- 
burton was really devoid of all religion. But such a conclusion 
would be entirely unjust. His religion, such as it was, was un- 
doubtedly sincere, and he probably never entertained any doubts 
as to the soundness of his spiritual condition. He had an honest 
hatred of infidelity, and had thought of entering the lists against 
Voltaire, being deterred, however, by the egregious Hurd, who 
thought that for Warburton to attack Voltaire would be like 
‘breaking a butterfly upon a wheel.’ So far was he from being 
secretly a sceptic (as some declared) that he never appears seri- 
ously to have entertained any doubt of the Christian religion, and 
believed himself to have dane it much service. 

Dr. Johnson once said of Warburton that ‘ He was perhaps the 
last man who had written with a mind full of reading and reflec- 
tion,’ and this is no mean praise. In spite of his obvious faults, 
his overweening vanity, his pugnacity, his bad taste, he is a 
large and impressive figure. His learning was great, even though 
(as Bentley said) ‘his appetite was better than his digestion,’ 
and his intellect was acute. That he left much to be desired as a 
parish priest and a bishop we have already granted ; but here as 
in other things he was the child of his age. The conception of 
clerical duty is higher now than in his day, but is the standard of 
clerical intelligence? Might we not gain as well as lose some- 
thing if our bishops were less in their motor-cars and more in their 
libraries? These are questions which we will not attempt to 
answer, but perhaps, even while admiring the innumerable 
activities of the modern Church, we need not be sorry that 
Warburton has a place in our ecclesiastical history. 


H. R. GAMBLE. 
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SPANISH PAINTERS 


A cENTURY of intense life, the seventeenth, with a straggler, 
Goya, at the end of the eighteenth, is the late and short tale 
of Spanish painting in the European lists. The provincial pre- 
parations, part Flemish, part Italian, must be neglected here, 
and subordinate figures like Coello, who come to the surface and 
make good occasionally; Ribera, too, the able executant or 
executioner, Zurbaran, whose excellent Quaker-coloured monks 
chanting or burying could inspire a Granet or Legros; and Cano 
who stands in the school for the Tuscan type of architect-sculptor- 
painter over against the Venetian. Two in the group were 
indubitably first-rate of their kind : Velazquez, who has changed 
places with the older favourite, Murillo; and Goya, not so much 
in his painting as in the mordant black-and-white of his satiric 
grotesques. El] Greco, Spanish by adoption, is a more disputable 
figure, of whom there will be more to say. In the nineteenth 
century Fortuny and Domingo, Zuloaga and Sorolla might win 
some votes, but not for a high place, and they are rather figures for 
International Exhibitions than in International Painting. The 
collection of the moderns at Burlington House may have omitted 
some genius unknown to us, but the single interesting novelty 
thrown up in a mass of vulgarity is Gutierrez Solana, with his 
Village Carnival: the landscape background and pale grotesques 
are decoratively attractive, but his masks are better than his 
faces. The nude that takes a centre in the Lecture Room might 
claim eminence among the worst pictures that have been dis- 
played even on these walls, and it is well supported. A single 
sketch, No. 201 by Domingo Carles, reaches a tolerable degree of 
natural colour. It may seem strange, though there is the bank- 
tuptcy of wealthier Italy as a parallel, that the country of Velaz- 
quez should have given birth to no later colourist, rich as it is 
in the picturesque of both colour and form. Its landscape of 
ash and iron, vividly splashed with scarlet upon black; dream- 
like piles like Toledo and Ronda; the stony maze of Cordova 
with Eastern courts sparkling through its gaps; the Arabian 
skeleton of Granada ; bull-rings where scarves and fans and sashes 
and faces by the thousand flutter out of shade into the half-circle 
of the sun; incredible beggars; women free of the deformity of 
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hats and with the hue and gait of gypsies; there-is all this and 
more to fever the painter, and with the mixture of austere and 
fierce in the matter, a tradition of sobriety and restraint in breed- 
ing that should guarantee an accordant art, if abundant provoca- 
tion ever ensured its appearance. Yet it is only the foreigner 
apparently who has touched it to any purpose: from our own 
painters a hint or two in Wilkie; an approach in John Phillip, 
smothered under English exhibition jam; a snatch or two in 
the odd production of Hurlstone the pastichist ; and nosegays in 
gouache from Brabazon. One scene there is above all for which 
Velazquez, could he have seen it, might have abandoned his 
glorious Hilanderas to paint nothing else for the remainder of 
his days—the cigarette factory in Seville. It was a crime in the 
youthful Sargent, painter of El Jaleo, not to tackle this. I know 
there were difficulties about permission, and there are difficulties 
to the nth of rendering—the innumerable sea is simpler—but 
what a subject! Imagine, if you have not seen it, what might 
be the immense nave of a cathedral, whitewashed as cathedrals 
at their most paintable were, before the archaeologists scraped 
and bedevilled them, and simple in vault and windowless lower 
walls as hardly a cathedral is. Up at the end is actually placed 
an altar, so that the congregation may say their prayers. And 
the congregation! Thousands of women of all ages, from the 
coquette with a rose behind her ear, and the young mother with 
w child at her breast or in a basket at her feet, to hags like carved 
and varnished teak. There they sit, twirling paper and tobacco, 
chattering, flinging loose their dresses in the heat, or on the 
visitor’s appearance rising in wave beyond wave of sibilant cry 
and importuning gesture. Drenches of the south sun fall upon 
their flower-bed like breakers: shadows swallow and mass their 
multitude. Of that scene, as Monticelli might have abstracted 
it, as the painter of Las Meninas would have sublimated and 
fixed it, as for a few minutes thirty years ago I saw it, and 
see it now, I thought, pulled up at the Academy by No. 190. 
Alas! 

From all such garish or dirty-coloured stuff one turns to 
the ancient, and the general effect there too is gaudy or frowzy. 
The frowziness is not all due to the painting. We are accus- 
tomed, at the Academy, to walls so close-packed and so high- 
piled with pictures that we hardly see themselves. But the 
chocolate eruption that covers them makes a gloomy setting when 
by sparser hanging it becomes visible. It would not be fair, 
in these expensive times, to blame for this an administration that 
is hardly yet firm in the saddle, but now that the bad old crowd- 
ing is being mitigated this legacy of a background will have to be 
dealt with. 

Vout, LXAXXIX—No. 527 G 
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Yet, ungrateful as it may sound to say so, the pictures have 
their part in the frowziness. The great effort made rather gives 
away the School than enhances its reputation. This, it should be 
remembered, is due to a sacrifice rightly made by the organisers or 
theirGovernment. The first project was to transfer the pick of the 
Prado to London, and would have secured an overwhelming effect ; 
but it would have been a wicked thing to do. Irreplaceable works 
must not be hazarded by travel save under stress of necessity, 
and we English have already dipped deep enough into Spanish 
treasure. Some wonders of the world should not be hawked 
about it, but remain in their own place, a place of pilgrimage. It 
is better that Phillip’s almost too brilliant fragment after Las 
Meninas should tantalise us in the Diploma Gallery, just as it 
was better that the Rokeby Venus should be a goddess in exile 
on a Yorkshire moorland, if she could be kept there, rather than 
parked with so many mortals at Trafalgar Square, and that the 
Duke of Wellington’s spoil of war, the Man’s Portrait, should 
hang in a dark corner at Apsley House, to be guessed at there, 
and at long intervals gladden the light. So should gardens have 
walls, not railings; women, veils; Gothic churches are more 
imposing and affecting when clustered upon by buildings or 
hemmed in streets ; isolation makes a toy even of classic temples : 
altar-pieces are better seen in dark chapels, where they must 
be visited in a rare light of dawn or sunset, than raked by the 
illumination of a museum; and the treasures not yet aggregated 
in the most accessible exhibition-dumps should remain as distant 
goals for the traveller, who takes the road with scallop-shell of 
quiet, and palmer’s staff. 

The exhibition is saved from fiasco by some curiosities among 
the Primitives, by the interest that El Greco and Goya must 
arouse, and by the English contributions. The Man’s Portrait 
I have mentioned ; is its subject, after all, Velazquez himself? 
Then there is Juan de Pareja, a Velazquez on the buttery side 
which culminated in the Pope, and was caricatured in many a 
Raeburn. The King’s picture is of the puzzling kind that is 
just not good enough if Velazquez is to be always faultlessly at 
his best; yet too good for a nobody like Mazo. So with the 
Calabacillas of Sir Herbert Cook. The design is most ingenious ; 
but too spidery for the Velazquez who bunched up even the stout 
legs of his horses. On the other hand Sir Herbert’s Young 
Cavalier, attributed to Fray Juan Rizi, but just as probably 
an Italian’s work, is one of the delightful pictures, a lovely in- 
vention in pose of figure and surroundings, and nearly first-rate 
in colour. And the Labrador of King Charles’s collection is 
like the still-lifes that closely dog the bodegones of Velazquez. 
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VELAZQUEZ AND REMBRANDT 


Is there anything fresh, at this time of day, to say about that 
master? It is hard to tell, for it is hard to remember what has 
been said and what has not. In any case Old- Mortality must go 
round the epitaphs from time to time to rub the moss away and 
recut the letters. R.A. M. Stevenson wrote the most memorable 
of the inscriptions when he dealt with Velazquez as an Impres- 
sionist. ‘ Impressionist ’ of course not in the special modern sense 
of landscape painting in a scale beginning with high-pitched light- 
coloured shadows, and rendered with vibratory touch in a sketch 
technique to capture transient effects. All this was to come much 
later. Impressionism meant for Velazquez what it meant for 
Reynolds, the subduing of detail to the order of the painter’s 
interest and attention, and securing this by a treatment of defini- 
tions sharper or more blurred, as the eye in ordinary life does 
by its mechanism of focal adjustment. This method of inveigling 
the eye to slip and settle is not the only way of giving importance, 
but it is the art-in-Nature of full-grown Western painting. 

Yet this is only half the story for Velazquez, and not the more 
characteristic, for he shares these devices with Rembrandt, and 
between these two, at the watershed of modern painting, there 
is a division only less great than the separation between European 
convention and Oriental. 

Modelling in tone as opposed to line and mosaic of flat colour 
invaded our painting more and more under the sculptors’ influence 
of the Tuscan school that culminated in Leonardo, and the 
painters’ influence of the Venetian that sprang from Giorgione. 
The splendid Uccello in the National Gallery is nearly Chinese ; 
but there was little of the kind tofollow. The shadows deepened : 
in the later work of Titian dusk is descending after sunset, and 
Tintoret’s figures are like phosphorescent bodies that move in a 
gathering night. If the epochs of painting were announced by 
music as are the Plagues of Egypt in Handel’s Israel the theme 
for the late sixteenth century of the Tenebrists would be He 
sent forth a great darkness. Caravaggio and his kind could make 
no fine use of the new engine of emotion, and it was left for 
Rembrandt, quitting his dreary period of shop practice, to throw 
his powers into an exploration of the dark, and of forms steal- 
ing out of its depths. To compass this his genius made the neces- 
sary sacrifice, and it was a sacrifice of half, or more than half, 
of painting. Velazquez chose the other part. He began in the 
shadows, but quickly said good-bye to Ribera. Over against 
Rembrandt, he is on the side of the Orientals. His art is one 
of contour and colour-space. He remains indeed a Western, 
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modelling in tone; but the tones are subtly flattened, and the 
colours tell as colours in a carpet, not merely as variations of 
chiaroscuro. In the full-length Philip at the National Gallery 
he nearly divines the Eastern art, and his later crinoline pieces 
go far upon the same track. 

A leading member of what used to be called the Glasgow 
School said to me when he came back from Madrid that to 
copy Velazquez was easy, because one had only to draw the 
outlines and fill them in with colour almost like a house-painter. 
The exaggeration was characteristic of Glasgow painting in its 
reading alike of Velazquez and of Whistler. Manet and Whistler, 
who had Japanese colour-prints for models, no more than 
Velazquez renounced the Western construction by sun and 
atmosphere; but they so posed the model, nearly fronting the 
light, that shadow should be minimised, and they reduced, instead 
of multiplying, like Rembrandt, the steps of tone. 

At Hertford House hang two pictures, supreme of their kind, 
which illustrate, in sharp antithesis, this divergence of ¢oncep- 
tion, the Lady with a Fan and Rembrandt’s Titus. The second 
is so posed that shadow devours half the face : the outline of the 
head, as such, can hardly be made out, only so much as emerges 
by the accident of light. Rembrandt has therefore thrown 
away all of a picture that can be called decorative design, the 
patterning of the flat picture-plane by near and more distant 
shapes. He is the detective with a bull’s-eye lantern. He stakes 
upon the salvage ; reinforcement of character by intense modelling, 
emotional wealth of mood won from mysterious emergence and 
recession; beauty in a scale of tone by delicate steps from deep 
brown to gold, and quality in his pigment. In Velazquez, on 
the other hand, though the Lady with a Fan is no extreme 
example, the tones of head and figure are so managed that its 
shape as an object is an explicit arabesque upon the picture-plane, 
and the spaces filled by flesh or stuffs, and the spaces left, tell 
within this general contour as colour patches in the flat. As 
Charles Furse neatly summed it up in a conversation we had 
on this subject: Rembrandt vignettes his light; Velazquez 
silhouettes his shapes. And when we come to examine those 
shapes and silhouettes it appears how misleading was Stevenson’s 
assertion that Velazquez ceased to compose by line after the 
ancient manner. Veronese is not more studious of a firm mascu- 
line boundary, or more ingenious in keeping it rhythmic, ample 
and concise. Look at the outlines of Aesopus for one if you are 
in doubt. Hat and cloak and the rest are designed with conscious 
contrivance to avoid jagged indentations and trifling interruptions, 
and the inner forms of the subject are coaxed up to boundaries. 
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severely conscribed. Yet for this the composer that was 
Velazquez needed no desperate short cuts and mutilations, or 
torturing of form. 


THE CaAsE oF MURILLO 


Murillo has come sadly down in the world since he was the 
watchword of connoisseurs, since he inspired the gentle cottagers 
of Gainsborough and the Holy Family of Reynolds, but he still 
bore the palm in those days when the fourth Marquess of Hertford 
was collecting. The personal favourites of that Marquess at 
three periods were the sentimental leaders; to Murillo he added 
Greuze and Horace Vernet. They differ in character, and the 
revenge of art upon sentiment in their painting differs accordingly. 
Greuze was more abandoned in the weakly sensual direction than 
Murillo, who goes no further than a pretty domesticity. Murillo 
had more self-respect, and did not lay himself out to please 
libidinous elderly gentlemen, though please them he did. But the 
Bacchante who is also called Psyche and Réveuse and Innocence 
with her bared panting bosom and humid upturned glance paid 
for her peculiar attraction. The capable drawing, sharp accent 
and not unpleasant paint of the earlier work passed into slackness 
and a quality as debased as that of nineteenth-century work of 
the same type. Horace Vernet, on the other hand, a fond propa- 
gandist of the Napoleonic legend, also lost his sharpness of line, 
clearness of tone, and bright if gaudy colouring, but dropped into 
a pit of murkiness and brassy glare : witness in culmination his 
Apotheosis of the Emperor at Hertford House. 

Something of this last fate befel Murillo, and his tragedy is 
that of the artist who falls between two stools. He had consider- 
able gift to start with : his still-life is always skilful and sometimes 
rich, and the pale clear brown faces of beggar boys like one in the 
National Gallery and of peasant or street girls like one at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, if with little play of colour are pleasant 
enough. His portrait of himself at the Academy is something 
more. But mischief began when the enticement of chiaroscuro 
laid hold upon him and he went off into the shadows. ‘Sfumato’ 
the connoisseurs called his quality, and smacked their lips 
over this smoking of the forms, the general toning down with 
dark glazes over conventional colour. Like all such processes it 
must have looked much more juicy and vaporous when it was 
fresh : now it has gone black and dry. But the mischief is more 
fundamental than this process. Rembrandt, when he embarked 
upon darkness, stripped for the encounter ; he threw away colours 
to retain a restricted colour among his tones. Murillo, the half- 
hearted, bargained to carry all his baggage with him; and the 
old decorative polychrome as part of it. And on one colour 
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in particular he was to make shipwreck, namely blue. Rembrandt 
knew that in his scale of warm browns and gold, with red for the 
most positive friendly tint, blue would be an interruption. Murillo, 
painting Madonnas, had to retain the hieratic blue cloak, and he 
retained also a green nearly as damaging to the game he was about 
to play. For these colours, balanced decoratively against crimson 
and orange-tawny, he had an imperfect sense. In one of his 
better pictures, the Mother and Child, No. 13 at Hertford House, 
the blue is a blue quelconque against a crimson quelconque ; 
no positive harmony. One has only to turn to the Lady with a 
Fan to see what a colourist makes of a blue designed, coming out 
of its retreat in the grey background through the blued whites of 
the gloves to declare itself in a ribbon, adjusted against brown. 
Here is no toning away into inarticulateness. It is like the use 
made by a great actor or actress of movement. Our theatre- 
goers may never have seen it, for the stage is filled by the busy 
purposeless rhetoric of movement as silly as the fitting of a gesture 
to every line of our ‘ elocutionists’ when they recite. The great 
actor, upon a background of stillness, makes a movement of an 
inch, and the spectator goes cold down the back. So Velazquez 
with his blue, and a seeming accidental touch upon it of scarlet. 
Murillo’s colour, when it speaks out, is wretched, as in Marriage 
of the Virgin, No. 14. 


THE CASE OF Et GRECO 


If Murillo’s is the case of the half-hearted player with two 
incompatible systems, no one can say this of the painter who 
preceded both him and Velazquez. Here is passion, not sentiment, 
and a readiness for extremity of sacrifice beyond Rembrandt’s in 
@ fling against the limits of painting. Construction of form and 
harmony of colour go pell-mell to the furnace, as recklessly as 
Palissy’s domestic furniture, in the frenzy of an attack upon 
the nerves. No one who without much preparation and 
before El Greco was familiar in our public and private collections 
came upon the Burial of Count de Orgaz in the Toledo Church and 
other paintings there will minimise the shock and excitement pro- 
duced, the effect of electric clouds, spectral towns, stark pallid 
figures, and writhing, flickering forms. It was like the vision of 
a damned world burning itself out in the dark. In origin, as in 
character, El] Greco differed from the other two. Painting with 
Velazquez and Murillo came out of the Kitchen; in one case 
went to Court, in the other went toChurch. Velazquez began asa 
painter of kitchen pieces, and was diverted to become an aristocrat 
among princes ; how great a gentleman witness his Surrender of 
Breda where, borrowing a motive from Rubens, he refines upon 
it, and renders the noble courtesy of victor to vanquished. Nor 
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is his aristocracy one of imaginative breeding only: it is an 
aristocracy of vision, fine flower of the art of seeing taken up 
where Italian and Fleming had left it, subdued more closely to 
the laws of nature and light, and with a proud restraint in the 
embroidery of silver and scarlet upon grey. In church Velazquez 
was helpless; an element of vulgarity in his early mythologies 
returned upon him when he handled religious matter. Murillo, 
on the other hand, appears to have shrunk back from Court 
painting, and the line of least resistance in Spain carried him 
into church; but it was rather the nursery part that attracted 
him than deep religious feeling: he must have been perfectly 
happy when he could return to the Kitchen—La Cuisine des 
Anges—in the Louvre picture. The Greek began high up, 
as @ pupil of the great Venetians; the violence that was 
characteristic of the later sixteenth century in Italy with ruffians 
like Caravaggio found in him a kindred spirit, and the ardent and 
cruel heart of religion in Spain welcomed him home. He had 
learned from Tintoret how to elongate and distort, and how to play 
with coruscating light; in the century that gave birth to Bernini 
the architecture of Jesuit churches and the lines of furniture itself 
were to share in the spasm and wriggle proper to the sculpture of 
ecstatic-erotic religious art, and wild perversions of proportion were 
what the artist at the end of the long day of classic sobriety turned 
to when he would fain take the heaven of design by assault. 

But painting takes its revenge upon the violent as it does 
upon the languorous-sentimental. When we see these strange 
creations brought out of dark churches into the cold inquisitor’s 
light of exhibitions and read the end of the tale, the sinister and 
crazy element comes to the fore; savage attacks on form prove 
to have become self-destructive, and the colour ends in a jarring 
screech. The picture recently added to the National Gallery may 
serve as an example in its forms like corrugated tin smeared 
with internecine tints. Many of my friends appear to have 
swallowed the dose without blinking as a tribute to the theory of 
‘gaps’ ; so might they interpolate quinine at a feast between 
burgundy and port. Granted that El Greco, hung where he is, 
‘knocks’ Velazquez : but so did the Suffragette more effectually, 
if Velazquez is to be knocked; and when the wilder enthusiasts 
set out the distortion and discordancy of El Greco as the daily 
bread and wine of art, and encourage the innocent painter, to 
distort teacups and sugar-basins because in El] Greco hysteria 
distorted a saint, we may cry halt to such extravagance. El Greco 
himself refrained from making the floor and prie-Dieu waggle 
beneath his preposterous Angel and Virgin at Burlington House, 
and in so doing gave them away. In the muscles of St. Sebastian, 
like flabby tyres, he has over-reached himself, and the Glory of 
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Philip II. is a mixture of delicacies of form and colour with toy-like 
figures and rank discords. 

El Greco, then, is an extravagant, marginal figure, the all- 
including fashion for whose work is part of a crise de snobisme. 
He has done things that touch perfection, like the grey little head 
in the Layard bequest, and bigger things that are outrageously 
fine, and he will be a perpetual curiosity of the art. Velazquez 
must have pondered over him, as Degas may have pondered: over 
Cezanne and Renoir, the solid pastes of the one, the flowery china- 
painter’s glister of the other, while conscious of the nervous im- 
potence of the first and the nurserymaid’s taste of the second; 
he would not have seen in the impatient snatches at drawing of 
Cezanne a mysterious theory of cubic volumes, nor would he have 
applauded the flaccid contours, the poor general composition and 
colour of Les Parapluies as a model for students. But the collision 
with any strong one-sided quality must affect the most securely 
balanced artist, and after it he will retire to feel his bumps and to 
consider the novel force. So it may well be that Velazquez, in his 
portrait of the Count of Benavente, was thinking of El Greco 
when he painted the greys of the face. and sheen of the armour, 
and that in the development of his scale of colour from the 
Venetian deep crimson and blue towards an eighteenth-century 
rosy-pink and turquoise he was under the same influence. So did 
Blake, a greater mind than El Greco, affect the lesser, gentler 
artists about him. 


Anp Picasso? 


Voices have been heard to complain of the absence from a 
Spanish exhibition of the most original of recent Spanish painters, 
Pablo Picasso; not so many indeed as we should have heard a 
year ago, for Picasso, having had his turn of fashion, is fast 
receding into the background, and the critics who yield to the 
tyrannies of fashion are as quick to desert as they were to rally : 
their gospel being that the kind of painting invented this week 
disproves the painting of last week and every previous kind. The 
faithful, it is true, have put it about that ‘ Picasso is now leading a 
reaction against cubism,’ and think that as immensely to his 
credit as his earlier reaction against painting. For our Prodigal 
Sons not only is the fatted calf killed when they ‘return to 
Nature,’ but the town band plays them out to waste their 
substance. I have seen some of the results of Picasso’s 
reaction, and they were deplorable, for his incursions into 
the irrational could not but be debilitating. Yet certainly 
he ought to have been at the Academy, for he is to the 
modern painting there as El Greco to the painting that was 
round about him. That painting was on a higher level, and El 
Greco reacted passionately against it ; but Picasso at least reacted 
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impatiently and very drastically against the boredoms of repre- 
sentation. And the reaction must have been against boredom 
with his own representations, which reached a very fair level of 
art, but evidently did not satisfy him. He set out accordingly to 
wreck the art, to break the mould, and offered us instead of images 
little analytic diagrams, which were first explained to be wonderful 
designs, but being obviously not that were said to be a reaction 
against design in the flat and really extraordinary demonstrations 
of the solidity of bodies. For this scientific purpose they lacked 
either logic or lucidity: not the archpriests could tell us what 
they stood for." There are still in this slow-moving country belated 
young men who bash the features of their sitters into ‘ planes’ 
and fill them with lamentable non-natural colours; but some of 
the archpriests are creeping back to Nature, rendering slices of 
her after the despised ‘impressionist’ manner, and they ‘too 
must be feeling their bumps after contact with the unfamiliar 
breast (or hand) of Mother Earth. 

‘ Tired of all these ’ one may well turn again to restful presences 
like the Lady of Velazquez. Here is no rude assault upon nerves 
or appeal to a muddled intelligence. So artless in its subtlety it 
appears at first that it might be nature pure and simple; so 
unbashed that its author might be deemed innocent of planes ; so 
uncontorted or distorted that he might be thought not to have 
designed its contours as cunningly for his own purpose as the 
artist of an airplane for his ; so grave and unselfconscious that the 
sitter would seem to be unaware of the onlooker, and with deep 
considering regard to be looking through him, absorbed in her own 
thoughts ; so quiet that she wins imperceptibly upon the sight like 
a calm tide upon the beach. Yet in this miracle of art ‘ volume’ 
and inventive spacing and balance, and the designer’s patterning 
of contour and colour are present; and the miracle was a double 
one, for it is that rare thing a successful encore, a variation upon 
the Duke of Devonshire’s portrait, which the wonderful ‘ authori- 
ties’ give to the underling Mazo! And its history also has some- 
thing of the miraculous, for the millionaire who bought it at the 
Aguado sale got rid of it to his rival because his wife could not 
abide such a plain woman in the house, and that rival, the 
Marquess of Hertford, who in his self-indulgent moments was 
apt also to confuse beauty with ogling prettiness, accepted the 


offer and bore with the plainness. 
D. S. MacCot. 


1 Picasso, or rather the more logical men of the movement, try to substitute 
architecture for painting, as the Baroque movement substituted the curves of 
sculpture for architecture. The ‘Impressionists,’ it may be added, by reading 
shadows ag colour and eliminating tone, were well on the way back to the 
Oriental mode: Gauguin, and Cezanne, in his more confused way, completed 


the return. 
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THE ART OF MODERN RIDING 


In spite of motors the riding public is still important in Britain. 
The war instead of reducing the interest in this branch of sport 
has interested a large number of people in the cult of riding who, 
had they continuously pursued their ordinary occupations, would 
never have had any opportunity of putting their legs to saddle 
or of studying the art of riding. So many people have been taught 
to ride during the war, we may divide our horsemen to-day into 
two classes : post-war and pre-war riders. Those who have passed 
riding-school tests during hostilities, and those who picked up 
their knowledge as civilians before the outbreak of war. These 
two categories are only selected for the sake of clearness. There 
are many who come under neither heading, nevertheless for dis- 
cussion’s sake it is convenient to speak of the pre-war rider as 
one who has hunted frequently, but who has had but little oppor- 
tunity for the scientific study of horsemanship ; and of the post- 
war rider as one who has been carefully trained in a military 
riding school, and who afterwards takes up hunting. The experi- 
ence of these two diverse styles has produced a rift in what was 
before a harmonious lute. It was not so very long ago that the 
opinion on horsemanship of a man who had hunted regularly all 
his life, and who was considered a good man to hounds, was 
unquestioned. Everyone accepted his views, and controversy was 
heretic. But now the younger generation is prepared to question 
and to doubt the unassailability of ancient tenets, based even as 
they were on practical experience in field and furrow. What they 
lack in actual experiment across country they feel is outbalanced 
by deeper scientific knowledge. They would sooner gain experi- 
ence by applying their own knowledge than by obtaining know- 
ledge through the experience of the past. 

What is it that has caused this schism, in what way can 
modern doctrines differ from former teaching? The answer hinges 
on the question of ‘ the forward seat.’ 

In the old days, not so very long ago, when long stirrup leathers 
and ‘ body back ’ was taught in every military academy, the hunt- 
ing man could hold his own. He had much he could teach the 
Army. But now all that is changed. The military authorities 
have definitely accepted the ‘forward’ form of riding, with all 
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the scientific reasons that particular style denotes, and hence the 
great rift to which I have referred. 

The old school—not easily dispossessed of cherished habits, 
and clinging to them because they hesitate to disavow principles 
they have learnt and accepted from the last generation, and which 
they intended passing on to the next—take their stand on the 
following lines: They point out the feats of horsemanship of 
the past, and disavow the need of change. They submit that 
the forward seat when jumping cannot be as secure as the back- 
ward one because of the difficulty of landing, especially in steeple- 
chasing or when jumping over a drop fence. 

Naturally enough the new school care little for their admira- 
tion of the riding in days gone by, and reply, ‘No doubt they 
rode very well, but they could have ridden better still had they 
adopted our methods, and as to the question of insecurity, we 
are prepared to put it to the test, at any time or place you wish.’ 
The fact is that ‘ the forward seat’ is objected to chiefly by those 
who do not quite understand its principles, and, therefore, I pro- 
pose to explain its theories. 

Balance.—We are all on common ground when we assert that 
balance is the foundation of horsemanship, but divergence of 
opinion starts once we begin to consider how balance is attained. 
We will, therefore, take each step slowly, and see if we cannot 
get complete agreement as we pursue the train of thought. 

At all paces beyond that of a walk a horse (or any animal) 
proceeds by a series of what are really jumps. When trotting he 
has all four legs off the ground simultaneously for a distance of 
about half a foot when ‘jogging,’ and up to four feet or so when 
‘ trotting out.’ 

At the canter, gallop, and of course when leaping, these dis- 
tances increase. The canter is roughly a ‘jump’ of six feet, the 
gallop ten feet, and the leap can be anything up to twenty-five feet 
or so. But at the walk the action is quite different. Here he 
bas two feet on the ground incessantly, there is no ‘jump.’ what- 
ever, and the action is similar to the wheel of a cart, the legs 
acting like spokes, and the stifle and elbow joints as the heel. 

We therefore have, as a natural consequence, to divide the 
question of balance into two distinct categories : (1) The balance 
at the standstill and the walk ; (2) the balance at the trot, the gallop 
and the leap. 

The first category is easy. It is the balance of the Bath chair. 
The balance comes from the seat, with the seat bones as the 
fulcrum, and the whole weight of the body upon the saddle. 
The stirrup irons only support the weight of the legs, and the 
length of the stirrup leather is merely one of comfort and con- 
venience. The second category is very different. We change 
_ at once from the Bath-chair balance to that of.an athlete about 
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to make a jump. The balance then comes from the foot, and 
as it is necessary to have a firm foothold it stands to reason that 
the stirrup leather should be perpendicular. 

This point of view is the first on which the old school differ 
from the new. It was the habit of many hunting men to throw 
the feet forward, particularly when landing over a fence or when 

galloping. It is difficult to say whether this was accepted as 
correct or whether it was looked upon as a fault of negligible 
importance, but it is indisputable that many first-rate riders of 
the old school used to sit for their photographs with their feet 
stuck out, and it is unlikely that they would have so posed them- 
selves had they accepted such a position as faulty. The truth 
is many believe that the balance does not come from the foot 
but from the knee. If this was the case equipoise could only be 
maintained by a powerful grip, which fails at many a crucial 
moment, and this initial mistake would account for many of the 
difficulties of the old school, which we can see almost daily exposed 
by instantaneous photography. 

We must remember that if the horse jumps we must jump 
too. Everything must conform to the action of the horse, and if 
the horse makes a parabola in the air, so does everything attached 
to the horse—saddle, stirrups, and rider. We cannot get away 
from the forces of dynamics, however well they may be disguised, 
and as the horse jumps the rider must go with him. No man can 
jump from his knees, he can only do so from his feet. No man 
can balance himself, more than instantaneously, from his knees, 
he can only maintain his balance from his feet. 

Therefore the first main principles of modern horsemanship 
are that, at all paces above a walk, the balance of the body is 
from the foot, and that the stirrup leather must always be per- 
pendicular ; at the walk and stand the balance is from the seat, 
because the question of ‘jumping’ dees not arise. 

If this point is clear we will take the next step in our reason- 
ing. If we are in a railway train running on a straight track 
at a uniform speed, with the windows shut, we can move about 
at will; we notice no movement at all. If the windows are open 
we can still do the same, except that we have to overcome air- 
resistance. But directly the train slows down or quickens, our 
difficulties in maintaining our balance increase or decrease in pro- 
portion to the severity of the acceleration or diminution of speed. 
If we knew, or expected, that there was going to be an immediate 
acceleration (as when starting in the Tube) we should prepare for 
it by leaning forward as much as possible, otherwise we should be 
‘left behind ’ and strap-hanging would become a necessity. When 
the train slackens its speed we have to lean back. In all 
ordinary movements of a horse the variations in speed are so slight 
they are often disregarded, and it is for this reason riders can 
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and do sit their horses in a variety of ways. We can as a ‘ pas- 
senger’ lean back at the canter, or we can balance our bodies 
in almost any way we please, and provided that no sudden move- 
ment occurs we have only to overcome air-resistance. But unless 
we are always properly placed in the saddle, if the horse shies, 
or makes an unexpected movement, we shall find ourselves im- 
mediately in difficulties. Consequently we must so poise our 
bodies as to be ready for what may most likely happen. If the 
horse is fresh, and likely to give a little buck at any moment, 
we cannot ride him in the same way we could a quiet horse that 
never ‘moves an eyelid.’ When we come to the leap we know 
that a sudden increase of speed is certain, as the horse takes off, 
and so, to be prepared for that, we have to lean well forward. 

Most people now agree over: this principle. It is generally 
accepted that the rider should lean forward as the horse takes 
off, although it was not so a few years ago when everyone was 
taught to lean back. The bone of contention is in the position 
on landing. So let us consider two men running a race against one 
another, over some open water. The man who on jumping 
throws his body forward and lights on his toes, with his hands 
well in front of him, will have a great advantage over the man 
who lands with his body leaning back. If the jump is a big one, 
or they slip up on landing, the former may touch the ground 
with his hands, but he will be up and away at once. The other 
ean only fall backwards, and he will be lucky if he is able to 
continue the race. These laws of balance are in no way altered 
when we are in the saddle. As we land we must keep our bodies 
‘well over our work.’ If the horse pecks on landing we save 
ourselves by pressing our hands on his neck, just as the man 
jumping saves himself by putting his hands on the ground, and 
also as the man on foot absorbs the shock of landing by lighting 
on his toes and bending his knees. So also does the horseman 
absorb the force of impact through the muscles of the knee and 
ankle joints by keeping his stirrups upright and the weight of 
his body on the irons. 

Many people will say that such theories may be all very well 
and proper going slow and over simple fences, but in steeple- 
chasing the shock of impact is so great that the rider would be shot 
over the horse’s head were he to try sitting forward. Generally 
when this statement is made it is too readily accepted, especially 
when made by a racing man, but if we think, we will see that it 
is nothing more than saying ‘ The laws of gravity and dynamics 
apply only over small things; as their forces increase, we must 
disregard them.’ Truly a most illogical standpoint! Surely it 
is more reasonable to maintain that provided a horse is making 
any sort of parabola in the air, the same laws apply, from the 
gentle jog-trot to the biggest leap made at the fastest pace. It 
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is only a matter of degree. The adjustment of the body to ‘ the 
probable effort the horse is about to make.’ 

The Stirrup Leather.—The accurate adjustment of the length 
of the stirrup leather is of remarkable importance. If the applica- 
tion is difficult, the theory at any rate is simple enough. The 
bigger the effort, the shorter the stirrups, and the less the effort 
the longer they should be. We will take the case once more 
of the man on foot who is about to make a standing jump. If 
it is @ very small jump, it is necessary for him to bend his knees 
only a very little, but as he increases his leap he will bend them 
up to the right angle, but no further. So in riding. For the 
walk and for the gentle jog-trot (the very small jump) we may 
and should ride quite long, and we then continue to shorten in 
accordance with what we expect the horse to do, until we get 
to the right angle, which is the shortest length anyone should 
ever ride at. Those jockeys we see with stirrups shorter than this 
—the sort of monkey seat—have no scientific explanation for 
what they do, and, I believe, most people agree that they would 
ride better if they let them out. 

The Reins.—As the stirrup leathers are shortened according 
to the prospective action of the horse, so too must the reins be 
shortened. The reins may be long at the walk, but as we adjust 
the balance of the body at the faster paces, so must we shorten 
up our reins. In the ‘ backward’ seat it is necessary to let the 
reins slip through one’s fingers as the horse lands over a fence. 
But in the forward position the reins should be the same length 
on ‘the land’ as on ‘ the take off.” This is a highly important 
matter, because the horse can then be ‘ collected’ immediately, 
and should there be another obstacle immediately after, both 
horse and rider are in a position to tackle it. It is particularly 
necessary out hunting, when, after landing, something unfore- 
seen may be encountered, and it is equally so in steeplechasing 
when the rider wants to get his horse into his stride again as 
quickly as possible after the leap. If the body is back, and the 
reins long, the jockey can do nothing until he has ‘ wound up’ 
his reins and got his body forward once more. It may be reason- 
ably accepted that in steeplechasing a ‘forward seat’ man might 
gain a length at every fence over the ‘ body back’ man. 

There are occasions when, through no fault of the rider, the 
body cannot be forward. These are only two. When the horse 
takes off sooner than expected, the rider is perforce ‘left behind,’ 
and his only possible position is to have his body back. The other 
occasion is when driving a ‘sticky’ horse at a fence. Here we 
have the simile of the slowing-down train brought out. In this 
case the rider should lean slightly back, and drive the horse as 
much as he can. When the horse then does take off, the prob- 
ability is that the rider will not be able to get forward in time. 
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These are the only two occasions when the best riders will land 
over a fence with their bodies back. But those exceptions do 
not in any way alter the principle of what is right or wrong. 

The Forward Seat from the Horse’s Point of View.—When a 
horse is jumping he must have both his head and his loins free. 
If a rider leans back at his fences, he may be able to keep the head 
free. If he is a good rider he usually does, when at a hunting 
pace. But if we study the photographs of jockeys steeplechasing 
it must be admitted that a great number are pulled over their 
fences by the horse’s mouth. The advocates of the old-fashioned 
riding therefore must admit that they cannot always ensure 
having their horses’ heads free as they jump, although they can 
succeed in doing so frequently. The man, however, who throws 
his body forward, and keeps it forward, will have no difficulty 
in not touching the mouth ; in fact, it is difficult to touch it. 

With regard to the question of keeping a horse’s loins free as 
he jumps, the backward seat advocates have nothing to urge, 
because they obviously do not. When a horse makes a true jump, 
uninterfered with by the weight of the rider, the leap is merely 
an incident in his gallop. He should be as well balanced on land- 
ing as he was on taking off, and he should be able to resume his 
stride without having to re-<collect himself. If the rider leans 
back, pressure is brought to bear on the loins, and the horse is 
handicapped at once. 

We now come to the final objection of the old school. They 
say that if the body is forward, more weight is put upon the fore 
leg as the horse lands, but if we think for a moment we must 
admit that, whatever the weight of the horse and rider is as the 
horse takes off, that same weight has to be supported on landing. 
The point is therefore immaterial, but, if the forward-seat rider 
places his hands on the horse’s neck on landing, some of the shock 
of impact may possibly be absorbed through those strong neck 
muscles, and so if there is any difference it is in favour of the 
forward, rather than of the backward seat man. 

I have now dealt with most of the objections to the forward 
seat, and there is only one other aspect to discuss. 

Many hunting people form their opinion of the forward seat 
from the show ring. Here they often see horse dealers’ lads 
sitting so far forward as to be grotesque, and they quite rightly 
say ‘ This sort of thing may be all right for the show ring where 
fences fall easily, and where the landing is perfect, but what 
would happen over stiff rails, or landing on to boggy ground?’ 
But they are not looking at the real forward seat which is based 
upon true equipoise. Those lads are not balanced in any way. 
They are leaning on, even supported by, their horses’ necks. 
There is no balance or horsemanship in such exaggerations, and 
they must not be taken as a criterion or as an example of what 
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is scientific horsemanship. When ‘the forward seat’ style is 
correctly performed, there should be very little to be noticed 
beyond the fact of seeing the rider move his body in time and 
unison with the horse. Everything should be smooth and easy, 
and the rider should be as comfortably placed in the saddle on 
landing as he was before the leap took place. This is the true 
meaning of ‘ the forward seat,’ and is as applicable to the show 
ring as to any other form of horsemanship. 

It is a great pity so many riding ni still look down upon 
the show ring, and cannot appreciate the lessons that are to be 
learnt. They certainly may have had good cause in the past, 
when the yearly programme was nothing more than the bush 
fence, the wall, the gate, and finally an unnatural water jump. 
It was usually won by an old broken-winded horse belonging to 
a dealer who made its annual summer tour of the shows to pay for 
its winter’s keep. 

But fortunately, owing to the lead of the International Horse 
Show, things have much improved in this direction of late, and 
those horses and riders who can negotiate the stiff courses now 
laid out can only do so by being trained to a very high standard 
of excellence. Not, be it observed, in so~alled ‘trick’ jumping, 
but in all the arts that are necessary in successfully negotiating 
@ natural country. 

Critics may say that show-ring fences fall at the slightest 
touch, and that on that account alone they are unpractical, but 
they forget that the horses have to be trained over stiff jumps, 
and that they are only made to fall for purposes of competition 
and to avoid accidents. 

It must be remembered that no horse, however good a natural 
jumper, will clear a succession of fences unless ‘ the approach’ 
is perfect. This is almost entirely a matter of horsemanship, 
which all riders would do well to study. A horse will not jump 
his fences clear unless the balance of the rider’s body is good, and 
the horse has taken off properly from his hocks. Again, the horse 
must be temperate and obedient, virtues of the highest degree 
in crossing a natural country. 

The idea of those who have studied these arts most carefully 
is to give an example of the best form of horsemanship, and the 
riding public can learn much, if only they will, from watching 
the various arts of riding which are there for all to see. They 
can be enumerated thus : The approach, which includes ‘ the take 
off’ and the ‘momentum’ (without which the horse might land 
into a hidden ditch on the landing side). The leap—exemplifying 
the true balance of the rider’s body. The land—with the forward 
seat, and reins the proper length. ‘Contact’—the true sym- 
pathy and control on the horse’s mouth by the reins throughout 
the leap, which should demonstrate perfect freedom of the head 
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without loss of touch. Docility—the horse must be temperate 
and obedient throughout the course. No rushing of fences, no 
running out, no refusing, combined with freedom and keenness. 
What more is necessary for crossing a natural country? What 
‘trick’ is here? The horse and rider who can take fences such 
as these every time with certainty, display nothing more or less 
than the perfection of training and horsemanship. 

These are virtues not to be scoffed at because it is ‘ show-ring 
jumping’; but for all who are interested in the art of riding to 
study and to emulate. 

Such form of training is useful for all horses, be they hunters 

or chasers. Trainers of steeplechase horses are often too inclined 
to think that these things do not apply to their particular branch 
of riding, but it is to be hoped that the day is not far off when 
trainers will think the riding school and the manége as important 
for their work as the gallop and the school fences. To teach a 
horse to jump off his hocks does not make him ‘ sticky ’’ but makes 
him ‘ free,’ to train him to jump small and narrow fences makes 
him handy and much more easy to ride. The jockey, too, en- 
gaged in schooling of this nature, improves in horsemanship every 
day, and there can be but little room for doubt that steeple- 
chase horses and riders so trained would have fewer falls, and 
more wins to their credit, than when trained on the old-fashioned 
ways. 
Let us therefore not allow our minds to dwell entirely upon 
the past, but realise that in every branch of human endeavour 
progress is possible, and that it is not enough to emulate merely 
the deeds of past generations; we must strive to excel. Let us 
accept the fact that there is only one law in riding—the law of 
balance—which applies equally whether we hack, or hunt, or race, 
or ride. The only difference is in degree, from the gentle to the 
strenuous, from the easy to the difficult, the laws and principles 
remain the same, no matter what we ask the horse to perform. 
Work in a manége or riding school, where both horse and rider 
are carefully taught the art of leaping, is not a purely academic 
occupation, but has no other object than to help them in crossing 
a natural country, and there is no doubt that horses and riders 
so schooled can go straighter to hounds, and jump bigger fences 
with more safety than those who have not been so trained. It 
is easy enaqugh to go fast at a fence; the difficulty lies in going 
slow, so that when a rider has so perfected himself as to be able 
to sit a horse faultlessly at a collected pace, we know that most 
of his difficulties are behind him, and we need have no fear for 
him directly he is asked to gallop. 





M. F. McTaaaarr. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PARENTS FIRST; 
AN ASPECT OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION 


IN a very interesting article which appeared in a recent number 
of this Review* Mr. E. Sharwood Smith criticised the present-day 
system of education on two grounds: (a) lack of insistence on the 
quality of the teaching ; (b) too much insistence on the value of 
examinations. With the latter of these contentions I am mainly 
in accord—provided that the competitive instinct be not imperilled 
by his proposed modifications ; with regard to the former I cannot 
but feel that he has missed the point. 

The suggestions here set forth aim, not at upsetting any exist- 
ing scheme of educational reform, but rather at pointing out a 
means whereby such a scheme may be more effectively applied. 
They deal with matters outside the ordinary scope of the educa- 
tional system, matters in which no system, however laboriously 
compiled, can possibly concern itself without drastic and far- 
reaching powers. Some of these suggestions will, I am well 
aware, be condemned off-hand as arbitrary and even revolutionary. 
I plead in justification that they are at least common-sense sug- 
gestions, founded on observations which could be made by anyone 
possessing average intelligence and a natural bent towards study- 
ing his fellow-man. They presuppose no expert knowledge on 
the part of the reader, no intimate acquaintance with school boards, 
no profound experience in the rearing of children. They demand, 
in short, nothing but the use of two natural forces common to most 
of us—eyesight and understanding. Finally, I plead for them 
that they are practical suggestions, that there is nothing really in 
the least unreasonable in the notion of carrying them into effect, 
and that without their employment any and every scheme of 
educational reform is foredoomed to failure—foredoomed, at all 
events, to such small measure of success as has already been 
attained. 

And here we have, I think, a fair starting-point for our investi- 
gation. Is failure—or a small measure of success—all that is to 
be recorded under the present system? Have the English lower 
classes progressed during, let us say, the last thirty years in the 


3 ‘The Evil of Examinations,’ Nineteenth Oentury and After, February 1920. 
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direction of morals, manners, speech, social] refinements? :: I: think 
it will be generally admitted that they have not. Indeed, a glance 
through any newspaper, a walk through any slum, will tell us as 
much. Husbands still beat their wives, parents still maltreat their 
children ; men and women still swear, blaspheme, loaf, slouch, riot, 
drink, spit, drop their aitches, ridicule solemn and sacred subjects, 
show—deliberately, it would seem—the roughest and lowest side 
of their characters to the public, neglect their persons, mismanage 
their houses, dispense with lofty ideals, noble aims, tender and 
beautiful emotions. The children, for all their hours of study, 
grow up precisely like their parents. That they amass a great 
deal of very useful information I do not seek to deny. And if 
education were synonymous with the acquisition of knowledge 
there would be little more to say. But we all know that it is not. 
A boy who is addicted to bullying his sister or torturing a cat will 
not stop doing so because he has mastered the binomial theorem. 
A girl who devotes her evenings to street rowdyism with a bevy of 
boon companions will not relinquish the pastime because she has 
committed to memory during the day the principal clauses in 
Magna Carta. 

Now, virtually any system must stand or fall by results. If 
those results are disappointing, the obvious conclusion to draw is 
that the system wants altering. I say this is the obvious con- 
clusion, but because it is obvious it is not necessarily the only 
conclusion, nor even the right one. It may be that the system 
has failed through no inherent defects, but simply because the 
circumstances attending it are unfavourable, that it has not, in 
short, been given a fair chance. Let me cite the familiar Parable 
of the Sower and the Seed. The seed, excellent in itself, has fallen 
on ground unprepared, unfit to receive it, ground that has not 
been dug, nor even weeded. How can one expect fertility in such 
soil? It would be just as well that the seed had not been sown, 
indeed it would be better, for this particular kind of seed 
prematurely scattered, far from destroying the weeds and thorns, 
will actually assist their growth. My object, then, is to point 
out in what these weeds and thorns consist and to suggest adequate 
and practical steps for their removal. I have already enunciated 
my first premise—indeed, my only premise—that receptivity of 
mind is essential to the success of any form of instruction. The 
minds of the people, then, since success has not been attained, 
are not receptive. Whyisthis? What are the hostile influences? 
There are several—half a dozen at least—but two, the pre- 
eminent ones, should be sufficient for my purpose ; they are : 

(1) Home life and the force of parental example. 

(2) Sordid and ugly surroundings, unconducive to the culti- 


vation of a sense of beauty. 
2 
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To discuss these influences in the order named is to place 
myself at once on delicate ground, for any criticism of home life 
must inevitably strike at the very heart of a deeply rooted and 
jealously guarded tradition—the family tradition. It is common 
to all sections of society, but finds its fullest expression, perhaps, 
in the lower-middle classes. While among the upper strata we 
still hear occasional references to the family name, the family pew, 
the family diamonds and what-not, in our gradual descent through 
Suburbia to Slumdom we cannot ignore that oft-repeated and 
essentially English phrase, ‘the home.’ It is a comprehensive 
phrase. It denotes far more than mere pride in property, mere 
sentimental attachment to household goods. It stands for 
kinship, the inalienable blood-tie, family unity. Viewed in this 
aspect, the tradition becomes the stronger, the lower we go. It 
may be far more abstract than concrete, it may do little or nothing 
to prevent feuds and discords, but it is there, firmly seated and 
ready to blaze out the moment its position is attacked. 

To attack this impregnable rock, therefore, without the 
strongest weapons, would savour of foolhardiness. To attack it 
at all requires courage and a firm conviction. I will open fire with 
what I may call the preliminary bombardment of a general state- 
ment : that to uphold the excellence of a thing merely because it 
is your own is contrary to all the principles of morality and reason. 
That is what the family tradition works out at, if you apply to it 
a practical test. John Smith is constantly at loggerheads with his 
brother Tom. In his heart he believes Tom to be a thief and a 
liar. But let him hear Jones or Robinson impugn however mildly 
Tom’s veracity or trustworthiness, and he is up in arms at once. 
‘ Naturally,’ he says, ‘I defend my own brother.’ But of course 
he is not defending his brother ; he is defending himself. The idea 
of the sanctity of ‘ the home’ has become such a settled conviction 
that the question whether one’s own particular home has about it 
any of the elements of sanctity has never obtruded itself. 

Now, if ‘the home’ were all it should be, there is no reason 
why it could not be as sacred in fact as in theory, compelling 
respect and devotion in an equal degree with sentiment and pride. 
But many homes—more particularly in the class we are discussing 
—fall, as we know, very far below that standard. They are 
sometimes the abode of iniquity, dirt, squalor, and unspeakable 
wretchedness. This being so, the glamour they derive from the 
title of ‘home’ is not only entirely meaningless but actually 
harmful. It invests them with a spurious authority, a reputation 
for rectitude to which they can in reality lay no claim. The 
children born into these surroundings naturally assume, in common 
with their more happily placed little brethren, the dignities and 
privileges appertaining to ‘the home.’ The family tradition is 
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born in them, and so soon as they have reached years of under- 
standing it is impressed upon them in every possible way. What 
is done in ‘ the home’ is right. 

It will be urged that the fostering of this attitude in the 
children is necessary to the maintenance of order and discipline. 
I do not deny that. I do not deny the utility or inevitableness 
of it. I merely seek a means whereby the dangers may be 
minimised. The home influence is paramount. It operates most 
strongly during the critical period of the child’s life, the impres- 
sionable years. No conceivable system of education could with- 
stand the force of continuous bad example. What benefit, for 
instance, can a child possibly derive from sitting for five hours a 
day in a schoolroom, learning how to speak correctly, or for two 
hours in a Sunday-school class, learning how to behave like a 
Christian, if it goes home and finds every single thing it has 
learned completely ignored by the family circle? 

The remedy is obvious. Since the home influence cannot be 
eliminated—sinee it would be a thousand pities if it were 
eliminated—it must be improved. Education begins at the wrong 
end. Educate the parents first ! 

The remedy is obvious, but the means of applying it are less 
so. It will be objected firstly, that any interference in the 
management of ‘the home’ would constitute an unwarrantable 
infringement of the liberty of the subject; secondly, that such 
interferenee could only be adopted on the voluntary principle, 
without official powers, and would be met with bitter resentment, 
if nat violent opposition; thirdly, that organised interference on 
the scale required would necessitate a vast staff of voluntary 
workers whose qualifications would combine those of the clergy- 
man, doctor and schoolmaster with the rather objectionable 
functions of the private detective. In reply to the first of these 
objections, I would ask whether anyone really considers it worth 
while to discuss ‘ the liberty of the subject’ in face of the restric- 
tions and prohibitions to which the exigencies of war and post- 
war have accustomed us. It must be perfectly well known by this 
time that in order to secure freedom we have been compelled to 
bind ourselves with the fetters of the unfree, that in order to kill 
Prussianism we have found it advisable to become to a certain 
extent prussianised. A country that has been obliged to 
ration its food supply, levy abnormal taxation, close its shops 
and licensed houses at unaccustomed hours, restrict its light- 
ing and supervise its conversation, cannot describe itself as 
a free country. Admitted that many of these restrictions 
are now rescinded, it is by no means certain that they will 
all be. The food problem alone may take years to right itself. 
‘The liberty of the subject,’ then, is a mere phrase, a catch- 
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word, having at the moment no reflection in fact, and curely now, 
if ever, while the national liberty is at its lowest ebb, is the time 
to institute a reform of the kind I am suggesting. To the second 
and third objections I answer that the scheme under proposal 
would not depend upon voluntary action but would be backed by 
legal sanction ; and that therefore all the drawbacks mentioned 
under those heads automatically fall to the ground. 

Now, as to the legal procedure to be adopted. How are we 
to ‘educate the parents’? Some of my readers, perhaps, have 
already conjured up compulsory evening classes to which 
vociferously indignant fathers and bitterly complaining mothers 
would be dragged three or four nights a week under the threat 
of heavy fines or penalties. Of course I mean nothing of that 
kind—although, to be sure, much more might be done in the 
direction of free lectures on various subjects—diction, the choice 
of books, music, art, hygiene, with the lure of refreshments or 
dancing to sugar the pill. No, the system of education for parents 
would be arrived at gradually, very gradually, by a more rigorous 
enforcement—and in some directions a considerable extension— 
of the existing penal code. 

It will be well at this point to remind my readers that the 
novel scheme of education here propounded is intended merely to 
supplement and in a measure to prepare the ground for the system 
already in vogue, to render the minds of the rising generation 
receptive, the atmosphere congenial, the hostile influences inopera- 
tive. Having thus removed any possible cause for misappre- 
hension, I may proceed to discuss the exact nature of the reforms 
it is designed to effect. What are the outstanding social virtues? 
What are the qualities best calculated to fit one for becoming a 
decent and agreeable member of society? With all deference to 
general opinion on a question which, after all, is a matter of 
opinion, I submit that they are gentleness, restraint, self-respect 
and consideration for others. These are comprehensive terms, of 
course, and I use them in their broadest and fullest sense. By 
* gentleness ’ I mean not merely politeness of speech, deportment 
and conduct, but also a certain refinement of mind, a delicacy of 
outlook, a generous and charitable impulse—the impulse to pity 
and tocondone. By ‘ restraint’ I mean not merely freedom from 
excess, but also modesty, a becoming reserve, an absence of osten- 
tation or vulgar pretentiousness. Under ‘self-respect’ I include 
a sense of responsibility, a proper pride in one’s personal appear- 
ance, bodily cleanliness, mental cleanliness, the preservation of 
one’s individuality. ‘Consideration for others’ must denote not 
merely all we understand by the words ‘ unselfishness ’ and ‘ tact,’ 
but also tenderness, sympathy, humanity, and that emotional 
quality which can make one blush at the sight of another’s dis- 
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comfiture—even an animal’s discomfiture. I must now still 
further challenge public opinion by submitting that these are 
precisely the qualities in which the English lower and lower-middle 
classes are deficient. Indeed, too often their salient characteristics 
are the direct opposite of these qualities. Good points they may 
have in plenty, but scarcely any impartial critic would be prepared 
to assert—particularly after he had made a tour of, let us say, 
the manufacturing districts—that they are prominent in gentle- 
ness, restraint, self-respect or consideration for others. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that these matters do not lie within 
the scope of education. This is exactly the argument I want to 
dispute. I have hinted above that it must be a very narrow and 
imperfect system of instruction which concerns itself with the 
scholastic attainments of the pupils and leaves their morals and 
manners alone. How, then, it will be asked, can these reforms 
be brought into range? I. answer, Mainly with the assistance of 
the law. 

Why not? Why should not the law, which controls or pro- 
fesses to control public decency, extend its operations to public 
politeness? Why should not the law, which safeguards or pro- 
fesses to safeguard public health, turn its attention more seriously: 
to public cleanliness? A flagrant breach of manners should be 
@ punishable offence.* It ought to be possible for anyone who is 
made the subject of cheap witticisms to give the offender in 
charge. The shouting of chorus songs in the streets at a late 
hour of night to the disturbance of those who might reasonably 
consider themselves entitled to sleep should be stopped by law. 
I believe, by the way, that the law has the power to stop this, 
but it seldom does so, unless the shouting is pretty obviously 
prompted by intoxication. The same rule should apply to dis- 
turbers in theatres and music-halls. I am aware that a kind of 
traditional privilege has been extended to the pit and gallery 
entitling them to voice their disapproval of a performance. But 
why should this privilege be accorded them? If they are dis- 
pleased, they can walk out during the first interval. If their 
displeasure takes the form of an opinion that their money has been 
paid under false pretences, they can make their demand at the 
box-office. But to interrupt a play with boos, hisses and cat-calls 
is to display not only colossal ignorance but consummate conceit. 

Regarding sheer brutality, rough usage of women, children 
and animals, the law has, as we know, certain powers, but it seems 
to me that these powers are very half-heartedly used and that the 
penalties inflicted in those cases which do come to light are 


2 E.g. young men or men in the prime of life and middle age sitting down 
in trams and omnibuses and letting the women stand.—Epiror, Nineteenth 
Century and After. 
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ridiculously inadequate. This is particularly noticeable in 
instances of cruelty to animals, the leniency of magistrates in 
dealing with offences of the kind being nothing less than a scandal. 
Fines will never deter a man from overworking his horse, ill- 
treating his dog or torturing his cat; imprisonment might; 

corporal punishment would. Detection, moreover, is seldom the 
result of official vigilance. More often it follows information sup- 
plied by one or other of those excellent societies interested in the 
welfare of children and animals. There should be no need for 
these unofficial societies at all. The State should provide its own 
watch committee. 

But there is cruelty which never comes to light, which is not 
even officially recognised as such, and the continuance of it must 
inevitably tend towards dehumanisation. It is cruel to leave tiny 
children out in the streets after sunset in cold weather without 
extra clothing. It is cruel to condemn a human being to lifelong 
disfigurement through want of proper attention—for that is what 
seventy per cent. of the cases of bandy-legs and spinal curvatures 
amount to. The use of push-carts should be prohibited for 
children under a certain age, and mothers should be warned of the 
danger of allowing their infants to walk too early. It is cruel 
to keep dogs and puppies herded together in small cages, without 
sufficient air or exercise, for months on end in fanciers’ shop- 
windows. It is cruel to send ducks, chickens and geese in over- 
crowded crates, to be left for hours, perhaps, without food or water 
on station platforms. The forcible fattening of fowls—a process 
extensively employed in Sussex—is cruel. Many of the methods 
of slaughtering animals for food—particularly in the case of pigs— 
are cruel. The use of a bearing-rein is cruel and should be pro- 
hibited by law. Spurs—necessarily applied to the most delicate 
and least protected part of a horse’s body—are literally instru- 
ments of torture. Many forms of sport—if not cruel in theory— 
are practised cruelly. The exploiting of animals for profit in 
music-halls and circuses nearly always involves cruelty, although 
the signs of it are cleverly concealed from the public. 

And what, it will be asked, has all this to do with education 
and receptivity of mind? Everything. The diminution of 
brutality means the growth of gentleness. Gentleness makes for 
refinement. But the deduction takes us deeper than that. 
Before you can learn, you must think. Half the cases of cruelty, 
one is thankful to believe, are the result of thoughtlessness. A 
serious official agitation against the offences enumerated would 
create at least an attitude of inquiry. People do not tamely submit 
to utterly unaccustomed forms of restraint without asking why. 
As a means of brain-cultivation alone, then, these reforms would 
be of inestimable value. 
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As regards cleanliness, the question, I admit, presents difficul- 
ties, but they are not insuperable. It is true that you cannot 
enforce bodily cleanliness on the public at large, but bathrooms 
should be installed and a water-supply laid on in every house in 
the kingdom. In the matter of house-cleanliness force could be 
used, and very simply, it seems to me, by an extension of the 
powers of the sanitary authorities. There should be a periodical 
house-to-house visitation by qualified inspectors who would report 
all unfavourable cases to their headquarters. The householder 
would then be warned, and, if the offence were persisted in, 
punished. I feel compelled to record in this connexion my firm 
belief that the sanitary authorities in many towns are criminally 
lax, that even the powers they do possess are very inefficiently 
and very partially employed. It is not enough to deal with 
obvious and flagrant cases of dirt, overcrowding and neglect. Let 
them search for cases which are less obvious though no less 
flagrant. I can assure them from personal observation and 
experience that there are plenty to be found. 





II.—Sorpip AND UGty SURROUNDINGS, UNCONDUCIVE TO THE 
CULTIVATION OF A SENSE OF BEAUTY. 


Most forms of ugliness—indeed, one may say all forms of 
ugliness—consist in remoteness from the highest ideal. It is 
clear, then, that a person born and bred amid perpetual ugliness 
is severely handicapped in the battle of life. His mental and 
spiritual growth is stunted, his outlook mean and narrow, his ideals 
low, his conceptions of the beautiful probably nil, for every child 
bases its conceptions on what it sees—that is, until its powers of 
imagination develop, and it is to be feared that in the lives of 
many children imagination is given very little chance of develop- 
ment. The child brought up amid beautiful surroundings, on the 
other hand, has a tremendous advantage. The standard of values 
being high to start with, its early conceptions and ideals are 
correspondingly high. Imagination has full play, since mercifully 
beauty is far more stimulating, far richer in suggestion than 
ugliness. 

It would seem, therefore, that the cultivation of a sense of 
beauty and the creation of an atmosphere suitable for cultivating 
it should be one of the first aims and objects of the Ministry of 
Education ; or—to put it in other words—that children should 
have at least as much care expended on their entourage as roses 
and sweet-peas. Yet one finds to one’s amazement that our head 
gardener, the State, pays considerably less attention to these 
living flowers than it does to the more trivial plants and blossoms 
in the public parks and hot-houses. Soil and atmosphere, in short, 
are the very last matters with which it concerns itself. 
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These words are used in a metaphorical sense, of course, and 
the primary aspect in which we must regard the soil and 
atmosphere governing the growth of children has already been 
discussed. There is a secondary aspect, however, and although 
it deals with material rather than spiritual matters it is none the 
less important for that. I refer to the externals of life : the house 
we inhabit, the street we reside in, the view from our bedroom 
window. 

Let us take the house first. Having inspected the interior, 
we will now survey it from the roadway. The house I have in 
my mind is one of a large family, some two or three hundred, 
let us say ; the exact number scarcely matters. The first things 
we notice about it are that it is squat and dingy. Its squatness 
is mainly a defect of birth, yet owes a little, perhaps, to environ- 
ment. The poor little thing is cramped. Hemmed in on either 
side by an aggressive relation, it would like, we feel, to stretch 
itself, and can’t. The dinginess is all environment, easily 
accounted for by half a dozen factory chimneys belching out 
smoke day and night in its immediate vicinity. Most of us have 
amused ourselves by investing the houses and cottages we pass 
with human expressions. Some look friendly, others forbidding ; 
some have a wild, incredulous look—eyes astare, mouth open, 
nose tilted ; others, again, are smug, self-satisfied, almost sancti- 
monious. Now this particular house is none of these things. 
Try as we will, we fail to extract from it an expression of any 
kind. Its flat, dreary face is absolutely blank, unillumined by 
a solitary ray of intelligence. It has done its feeble best, perhaps, 
to atone for the omissions of nature, but the attempt is pathetic, 
a travesty of decoration, achieving, not even the grotesque, merely 
the hideous: squares and crosses of staring yellow pasted here 
and there like sticking-plaster on the dingy red surface, dis- 
figurements devoid of taste, devoid of meaning. But the most 
depressing thing about this house is its almost impertinent 
similarity to all the others in the street. There is really not 
a pin to choose between any of them. In dismal perspective 
they stretch away on either side as far as eye can reach. Slate 
roofs, dingy red surfaces, yellow sticking-plaster—they are 
identical in every particular. And they are new; we can tell 
that. There is no hint of tumble-down picturesqueness such as 
We may detect in some of the meanest and dirtiest hovels in 
Ireland. Their dinginess does not simulate age; if anything it 
accentuates their newness, giving the effect of a young man who 
has put on his Sunday clothes but omitted to wash his hands and 
face. Nor can we conceive them as growing old. In the fullness 
of time, we venture to hope, they will cease to exist, but it will 
not be by any gradual process of dilapidation, rather by some 
violent upheaval of nature, or perhaps from an unsuspected rot 
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working from within and culminating in sudden collapse. What- 
ever the source of their demise, they will be new, painfully new 
till the end. 

So much for the house and the street. What of the view? 
Well, from the upper window there is a view—of sorts. In 
front, over the opposing roofs we can see some of the factory 
chimneys aforesaid. By glancing down an intersecting street— 
if we are handy to one—we may espy another row of houses 
precisely like our own. There may even be revealed a glimpse 
of the brand-new spick-and-span chapel—never mind its 
denomination—a masterpiece of modern architecture, at the 
lower end. From the back windows there is an extensive 
prospect of back-yards—not only our own and our neighbours’ 
but also those of the residents in the next street whose houses 
back on to ours. From Tuesday onwards there is a goodly array 
of clean washing here, and a superabundance of dirty children 
any day of the week. But should ours be one of the fortunate 
families living at the top end of the street, it is a very different 
matter. Our view will then embrace one of those spacious and 
airy pieces of waste ground with which the particular town of 
our adoption is plentifully supplied. It is really quite a large 
piece of waste ground, somewhat circular in shape, and the 
streets, of which ours is one, radiate from it in a manner intimately 
suggestive of Paris’s twelve avenues by the Arc de Triomphe. 
There are no trees, it is true, no grass, never a flower, but to 
atone for these deficiencies there is an abundant supply of tin 
cans, broken bottles, dead cats and elegant little trifles of that 
sort. How delightful, on a hot summer evening, to wander 
through this pleasaunce, with the lady of our choice, to roam at 
will in any direction—no tiresome restrictions to damp our ardour 
or control our straying feet; no iron railings, no irritating notices 
anent the sanctity of grass or the disposal of waste-paper. 
Avoiding, with the ease born of long practice, the tin cans, 
dead cats and other obstacles in our path, we can while the 
twilight hours away imbibing rich draughts of garbage-scented 
air. How thrilling, if we are children, to explore this adventurous 
No-Man’s-Land in company with some kindred band of despera- 
does! What breathless journeys over the broken pots and 
bottles! What sorties, what ambuscades, what battles! What 
—but words fail me. To depict adequately this fascinating piece 
of waste ground—the haunt of lovers, the hunting-ground of 
youthful adventurers and starving dogs—demands the pen of an 
Arnold Bennett or the brush of a Whistler. Perhaps my readers 
would prefer to see it for themselves. If so, I beg of them to 
journey forthwith to St. Helens, Wigan, Rochdale, Stoke-on- 
Trent, and a dozen other places where it or its facsimile may be 
seen. Their impressions will be an education in themselves. 
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Now why—I ask in all seriousness—why this ugliness? Is 
architecture really a lost art; and if so, are we never to make an 
effort to recapture it? Must we see the relics of the past dis- 
appearing one by one, and produce nothing, nothing worthy to 
replace them? It is appalling, if we think about it. Nor is 
there the slightest excuse for it. If the modern architect is 
devoid of ideas, he has still some beautiful models left from which 
to borrow them. I know it is said that old houses are not 
practical, not adapted to present-day needs ; but the practical part 
of a house is surely the inside, and can be remodelled without 
disturbing the exterior. And what is there, after all, so alarm- 
ingly unpractical about the specimens of Elizabethan, Tudor and 
Jacobean architecture which still survive, thank goodness, and 
are still inhabited in various parts of the country? At any rate 
they are durable or they would not have survived. No one could 
accuse the modern villa residence or the modern artisan’s dwelling 
of durability, and I put it to the vote which is the more practical : 
to build for posterity, as the old builders did—good solid stuff 
that has withstood in many instances the wear and tear of three 
centuries—or to run up gimcrack little structures, which require 
constant tinkering, to meet the requirements of the moment? 
But if for some inscrutable reason the modern dwelling cannot 
hope for a long life, at least let it have a distinguished one. If 
on technical grounds only known to architects and builders the 
solid mullioned window, the picturesque oak beam, the gabled 
roof and the overhanging eave can find no place in the scheme 
of construction, at least let it effect some compromise between 
the loveliness of a bygone age and the deplorable hideousness of 
this! Why must it be so blatantly crude in colouring, so hope- 
lessly devoid of expression; above all, why must it utterly lack 
individuality? Does the fact that it is one of a series necessitate 
its being identical in design and construction with its neighbours? 
As for dinginess—well, factory chimneys are inevitable, I suppose, 
although to be sure it is difficult to see why a man should be 
permitted to erect his factory in the very heart of a town, as 
is the case in the Potteries. But I am less concerned with the 
factories than with the dwelling-houses of the factory-hands which 
spring up around it. How can it be made possible to invest them 
with some degree of elegance, dignity or comfort? 

Well, once again let me invoke the law! It would seem at 
first sight a ridiculous suggestion that a landlord should be com- 
pelled to erect pretty houses for his tenants; and, moreover, ideas 
of prettiness vary. But if we examine the proposition more 
closely we shall find, I believe, that it is less ridiculous than it 
sounds. In these prolific days, when Ministries, Controls and 
Directorships are constantly springing up around us, it would 
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cause us little or no concern to wake up one morning and find 
yet another mushroom in the field. The Ministry of Public Taste 
would supply a long-felt want—indeed a score of long-felt wants. 
The Minister himself would be chosen with immense care, having 
regard less to his political career than to his antecedents, scholar- 
ship, social distinction and attainments in one or other of the 
arts. In fact, it would be in no sense a political appointment, and 
this again—after our recent experiences—should cause no com- 
ment. The Head Office of the Ministry would, of course, be in 
London and consist of several departments. Art would be repre- 
sented, literature, the drama, sculpture and pottery, upholstery, 
and many other industries too numerous to mention. It would 
act as a sort of glorified and vastly extended Censorship. The 
potential activities of some of these departments cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but the department in which we are immediately 
interested would be that devoted ta architecture. The Controller 
of this department would be, presumably, an architect, and his 
powers, though extensive, wouid be subservient to those of his 
chief. The sole duties of this Controller and his staff would be 
to pass or condemn the plans submitted ta them. The question 
naturally arises here: With what kind of plans would they deal? 
It would be rather a tall order to expect any Government office to 
examine the plans of every building which it is proposed to erect 
in England. Of course I am not suggesting that. Their opera- 
tions would extend only to public buildings—town halls, places of 
worship, libraries, etc.—and all houses below a certain rental. By 
carefully regulating the amount of that rental it should be pos- 
sible, I think, to include in the scheme practically all the houses 
of the type I have been describing, and to exclude from it prac- 
tically all the rest. Should even this prove too gigantic a task 
for one office, the Ministry could have branch offices in every town, 
just as the Ministry of Food has to-day. 

I admit that now is not the occasion for such a reform as I 
have outlined here. We have neither the time nor the money 
to expend on such a luxurious enterprise; but I da feel that it 
is a scheme worthy of the most earnest consideration. As for the 
waste ground, it strikes me as curious that a Town Council which 
will vote thousands for the erection of huge municipal offices 
should leave these obviously suitable breathing-spaces so entirely 
out of their reckoning. The labour and expense entailed in trans- 
forming them into public gardens would not in most cases be 
prohibitive. Moreover, there are trees and flowers which will 
thrive in the smokiest of atmospheres. 

But my object here is not to formulate detailed schemes, nor 
can I deal with figures and statistics. I am merely enunciating 
fundamental principles. The beautification of houses and towns 
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should be one of the first essentials of educational reform. We 
cannot expect ignorant people to cultivate a sense of beauty if 
we supply them with no material to work on. Surround them 
with beautiful objects and it is just conceivable that in time we 
might find them indulging in beautiful thoughts. 


Wittiam Hew tert. 
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A SOCIAL REFORMER 


On the 18th of October last Mr. Frederic Harrison entered upon 
his ninetieth year ; the present occasion may therefore be suitable 
for a brief notice of his life and work. 

Some years ago—it might have been in a mood of diffidence 
or self-depreciation—he gave me his impression of the results 
of his labours. According to his estimate, these results were far 
from satisfactory ; indeed, with something more than the modesty 
of genius, he represented them as forming a very meagre total. 
To the best of my memory I replied that I could not admit any 
such estimate; or that, taking him at his word, I might urge 
that even the symbol Zero had the property of continuity. 
‘Such,’ I added, ‘may be the property of your work; it serves 
as a link between two worlds which, as a poet expressed it some 
years ago, are “‘ one dead, the other powerless to be born’”’ ’ ; and, 
I continued, ‘ these words seem truer now than when they were 
first uttered ; the gulf between the two worlds has widened, and 
your work has an increasing value.’ 

Since that time, the gulf, I believe, has become wider still. 
There is nothing like the roar of guns to make men listen, nothing 
like internecine civic strife to set them thinking. Mentally, we 
are still marking time between a past and a future. It is a past 
of four or five stupendous years of a war without parallel in the 
world’s history, and this has been followed by an unrest prolific 
in its lessons on almost every conceivable topic of human interest, 
political, social, industrial, moral ; and these lessons are too often 
written in letters of blood and fire. Correspondingly, we have 
before us a future crawded with possibilities, all of them momen- 
tous, and many that cast before them their shadows of doubt, 
and even dread. No wonder that we hesitate although these 
possibilities clamour for realisation, or that the boldest among us 
holds his breath before taking what may be a desperate leap into 
the dark. 

Among the most important and most pressing of these im- 
pending changes is a social reform of which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is perhaps the wisest, as he is also the most persistent, 
advocate ; and his recent book, On Society, should still serve as 
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a stimulus, and often as a guide. From its appearance we may 
gather that the leader of the Positive Movement does not despair 
either of his doctrines or of his apostleship. The volume is not 
destitute of new matter, and the writer himself describes it as 
a ‘summary of what we sought to popularise and to teach.’ It 
is therefore a representative work, and will serve admirably as 
the basis of this brief review of the author’s total achievement. 

And for such a review the time is ripe. Since the Fositivist 
doctrines were first promulgated, and received their meed of praise 
or blame, new systems of thought and new data of criticism have 
been evolved, and, further, the Christian religion which was ques- 
tioned, and presumably rivalled, by the Positivist creed, has lost 
many of its remaining outworks of defence. Some final judgment, 
therefore, may now be passed on the Positive system and its 
Religion of—at least as it appears on the surface—‘ Humanity.’ 

Speaking generally of the volume On Society, we may now 
add that although the writer is no idealist it abounds in ideals 
and suggestions, and offers not a few practical illustrations of both 
the ideals and the suggestions. Again, it is placed in our hands 
at an opportune moment, at a crisis indeed which should in some 
measure remake (or, as some have conjectured, unmake) the 
world ; and, strangely enough, though consisting chiefly of lectures 
and addresses delivered some twenty-five years ago, it comes to 
us, I may repeat, with a freshness as well as a fullness of thought 
that should commend it to all who have at heart the welfare— 
perhaps even the very existence—of civilised society. Moreover, 
during these five-and-twenty years our mental and moral horizons 
have mostly been extended and illumined, and we have learned 
to live down some of our ancient prejudice, especially in regard 
to questions of religion. We may therefore approach the prob- 
lems presented in this volume with at least a patient interest. 

As to the author’s solutions of these problems, whether 
political, social, industrial or moral, I repeat my opinion that 
in point of both nobility and practicability they are still in 
advance of many of our modern Communistic and Socialistic 
schemes and theories, and even our Economic philosophies. For 
example, I am inclined to agree with the author when he describes 
Political Economy as a ‘ sham philosophical gospel of selfishness ’ 
—or better—‘ Economy practically regards man as a producing 
animal. So in fact does Socialism. Now, man is a reasoning 
and a loving animal as well, has fifty wants which neither 
Economy nor Socialism accounts for.’ Like Ruskin in Unto 
This Last, so Mr. Frederic Harrison throughout this volume 
insists on a high moral, spiritual, or, as he prefers to call it, 
religious element in life; and the leading feature of his social 
philosophy is that in every one of its departments this element 
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of religion is regarded as absolutely essential.. ‘ Very few things,’ 
he writes, ‘no good things—are possible without religion.’ And 
again, ‘One main use of religion is to breathe a new spirit into 
politics.’ As to the nature of the religion advocated, it will be 
unfolded as we proceed. 

The title On Society was suggested no doubt by the Essay on 
Liberty of J. 8. Mill, 1858. The following, indeed, occurs in 
the Preface—‘ his (Mill’s) famous book On Liberty—to which 
this book On Society is in some sense a rejoinder.’ To this part 
of the volume I may now briefly refer. Two chapters are devoted 
to the views of Comte and Mill in regard to the diverse claims 
of the individual and society : 

Comie’s ideal [writes Mr. Harrison] is social organisation ; Mill’s ideal 
is individual development. Neither would exclude the ideal of the other. 
But what Comte put second, Mill put first. Comte looked to the elevation 
of the person through the reaction of society; Mill looked to the progress 
of society through the improvement of the individual, and the improvement 
of the individual through freedom and self-help. And when it came to 
the crucial question—Is human life capable of being organised by a 
systematic religion ?—Mill answered, No! where Comte answered, Yes! 
Mr. Harrison, of course, places himself on the side of Comte, and 
on that particular ground he has, in my judgment, the best of 
the argument. With him I believe that all true reform must 
be—to employ his own term—‘ religious’ ; but in this con- 
nexion I possibly differ from him when I put the reform of the 
individual first, and that of the community second ; a nation does 
something, of course, toward the making of character, but 
character does very much more toward the making of a nation. 
This, I believe, is well seen in the case of Englishman and 
German. However, I may dismiss the subject by quoting a 
passage from Mazzini, in which the relative claims of individual- 
ism and collectivism are admirably stated : 

Individuality, that is to say, conscience, applied alone, leads to anarchy ; 
society, that is to say, tradition, if it be not constantly interpreted and 
impelled upon the route of the future by the intuition of conscience, begets 
despotism and immobility. Truth is found at their point of intersection. 
It is forbidden, then, to the individual to emancipate himself from the 
social object which constitutes his task here below, and forbidden to society 
to crush or tyrannise over the individual. 


I might add, however, that the respective values of Socialistic 
and Individualistic culture have more recently been estimated by 
Eucken, who finds that neither is an adequate theory of life. 
Socialism, he tells us, neglects life itself, while Individualism 
fails to see life as a whole. We shall not find the whole truth 
in this writer, although he has the sagacity to note that each 
system ultimately relies—or should rely—on a spiritual or trans- 
cendental element which is foreign to its original conception. 
Vor. LXXXIX—No. 527 J 
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But just as in our social system there are two elements more 
or less opposed which have to be recognised before we can form 
any trustworthy estimate of Mr. Harrison’s position, so is it with 
methods or principles of thought. These of course are not to 
be entirely dissociated from a consideration of the elements pre- 
ceding ; even with Mr. Frederic Harrison science and philosophy 
constantly go hand in hand; but we may say briefly that there 
are two schools of thought—those of the realist and the idealist, 
and each has its credentials, or rather, its testimonials. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s philosophy belongs, at least as regards inten- 
tion, to the former of these schools, and it has a plausible value. 
If we fix our eyes too exclusively on the stars, we shall be liable 
to stumble, and it is well for us to be reminded of the ground 
beneath our feet. But, on the other hand, if our looks, like 
those of Milton’s Mammon, are always downward bent, we shall 
be in danger of forgetting the stars altogether : 

Not till the fire is dying in the grate 
Look we for any kinship with the stars. 
Similarly, of the two aspects of the Universe, the material and 
the immaterial, it seems to matter little whether we set out with 
the hypothesis Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuertt prius in 
sensu, or with its converse Nihil est in sensu quod non fuerit prius 
in intellectu ; though I certainly prefer the former. But of course 
we can take up yet another position, and, as from the outside 
of phenomena, ask such questions as the following : 
What if even the highest philosophies 
Are vague hypotheses that merely beg 
Their question with more show of eloquence, 
More cunning; nay, what if all reason moves 
In mocking circles of unreason ? strange 
That affirmation breeds negation ; mind 
Assumes and disproves matter, then disproves 
Itself ; and ’tis your I Am’s crowning act 
To stutter—I Am Not. 





To all such questionings we may reply variously; and we may 
perhaps conclude by admitting that philosophical speculations, 
though they rebuke dogmatic assurance, enrich our intellectual 
and spiritual imagination, and enlarge the boundaries of the 
Universe, nevertheless exert but little appreciable—or shall we 
say immediate ?—influence on our practical, our everyday life. 

Such, I think, are the data of philosophical investigation ; we 
have in each of the two systems a more or less laudable guessing 
at the truth ; and we may now proceed to notice, as briefly, some 
of these guessings that have supervened since the appearance of 
the Philosophie Positive of Auguste Comte; and thus be able to 
appraise it more justly. 

There is the Utilitarianism of the John Stuart Mill men- 
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tioned above; this work may serve as a foundation truth, but, 
to my thinking, the superstructure has been omitted, and Mill’s 
human being is too much like an automaton, and his mankind 
are little better than ‘a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million 
million of suns.’ 

Of Bergson, and of Eucken who has already been mentioned, 
I must venture to say that, widely though they differ, each seems 
to kill the goose that lays the golden egg ; for each, as far as may 
be, depreciates or renounces that verbal consciousness which 
alone enabled them to prosecute their search for something beyond 
verbal consciousness. I know that opinion differs on the point, 
but to the best of my judgment they mostly effect. a retrograde 
movement toward the unthinking activities out of which conscious- 
ness was gradually evolved. 

Of course I pass by many names of new thinkers whether in 
the domain of the Social or the more abstract philosophies, notably 
some destructive German theorists; nor can I do more than 
mention the masterly treatise of Professor James Ward, and 
such modern sociological works as those of W. H. Mallock, or 
of Hetherington and Muirhead; but a brief reference must be 
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The Pragmatist 
Who plants his footstep on the seeming fact, 
And knows his tree by the fruit; careless, I think, 
To moralise the soil, or search the root, 
Or grasp the vanishing flower. 


Apparently, therefore, we have not the whole truth even in 
the Pragmatist theory of life; and little more, it may be, in the 
Positive Philosophy, which has points of connexion with the 
former. This we can now consider more adequately. 

As the name implies, it is a philosophy of the real, the actual, 
a philosophy of fact. It will have none of metaphysic; far less 
indeed than the Pragmatist. ‘The earth,’ says Mr. Harrison, 
in one of his publications, ‘is a fact. The world is a fact. 
Humanity is a fact. Together they include all the facts of which 
we have scientific evidence, things about which no rational person 
doubts or disputes.’ Certainly, as we have seen, our everyday 
life is not much concerned with metaphysical speculations, but 
Mr. Harrison both claims too much, and allows too little. As 
to his claims, he should not forget that to some of us facts are 
stubborn things if only because we cannot be sure of them; but 
to his philosophy they are all in all. However, conceding his 
facts, we proceed to inquire what he proposes to do with them. 

To the question, How are social reforms to be effected? he 
replies : 

Certainly by no system of selfishness, by no appeal to self-help, by no 
vision of personal salvation, by no dreams about the loveliness of the 
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Universe, or the beauty of the Universal Mind—by nothing personal, by 
nothing superterrestrial at all, by no Theology, no Metaphysics, no Pan- 
theisms. 


Then he proceeds : 


No! this end can be attained by one thing—a real religion—a religion 
of unselfishness, a human religion—by again filling mankind, society, men’s 
and women’s hearts from birth to death with the idea of overwhelming 
and concentrated duty to a Providence to which they owe everything, and 
by which alone they can do anything, and that a Providence here, visible 
on earth, the great human family of which each is a child. 


Thus he gives us a new gospel—Humanism, and (as it would 
appear) a new God—Humanity. 

At one step, therefore, we have passed from philosophy to 
religion, and we have now to inquire whether the criticism which 
distrusted this new gospel a quarter of a century ago is to be 
modified in any way. This much seems certain—that Positivism 
as a sect or cult has had a very small following. It has been 
worsted, I should say, chiefly in its conflict with Christianity. 
But if Christianity itself has been criticised as severely during this 
lapse of five-and-twenty years, should we not also inquire whether 
Positivism—or indeed any other non-Christian cult—is destined 
to be firmly established amongst us? Yet, apart from variants of 
Christianity, such as Unitarianism and Christian Science, no new 
non-religious or semi-religious cult has gained a general recog- 
nition. The world, it appears, will not as yet accept a creed that 
is godless, or has only a secular god ; to most of us, for example, 
Humanity is explicable only in terms of a Providence that created 
Humanity : 


Till he explains himself, he must hold fast 
To something that explains him—Deity. 
Either a beast or God? In our dim day 
He plays the God, and loses at the game ; 
He calls for worship ; who shall say him nay? 
On his own knee he worships his own name. 


Apparently, therefore, as with the two fundamental elements of 
Social Science and of Philosophy, so now we have to compare 
Mr. Harrison’s conception of religion with other spiritual systems 
and creeds, and, as above, notably with Christianity. Let us 
begin with some of his definitions or expositions of his religious 
belief. On one page he writes: ‘ By religion we mean the sense 
of an abiding Providence over our lives.’ Again, ‘ Truths centred 
round the idea of a paramount Providence—a real, universal, and 
human religion,’ and elsewhere he seems to identify his Providence 
with ‘Humanity, which remains ever the primary essential 
permanent object of all healthy reverence and devotion.’ It will 
be seen at once that an essential difference between the two 
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systems of religion, the Christian and the Positivist, lies in the 
interpretation given to the word Providence. But this should 
now be added, that the term as employed by Mr. Harrison appears 
to have a varying signification ; indeed, its meaning extends from 
being a synonym for ‘ Society ’ till it connotes something far more 
than this, as where we find the author of On Society (p. 435) 
‘thinking on the mysterious ways of Providence, and the feeble 
resources of Man.’ However, speaking generally we must con- 
clude that the word, as he uses it, contains more of the Positive 
conception of Humanity than of the Christian conception of 
Deity. 

Elsewhere in his writings we meet with the following definition 
of religion, which has possibly a deeper significance : 

The showing a good example to a child is a religious service; the good 
influence on our fellow-citizens is a religious service; the careful and honest 
discharge of our daily task is a religious service. 


He finds Christianity unpractical, unsuited to the activities 
of life; its spirit he often approves; the letter, the practice, he 
sometimes condemns. His protest is raised against Christianity 
especially as arrayed in some of its garments of dogma—the 
glaring impotence of dress that too often disguises the simplicity 
and significance of its truth. Of this truth, this simple gospel of 
goodness, he is in his own sphere a fearless apostle. He insists 


upon making practical goodness the creed of our daily life. 

To offer an apology for Christianity is far beyond the scope of 
the present article. But I shall be well content to dismiss this 
aspect of the subject by bringing forward one or two quotations 
from Mr. Harrison himself : 

For nearly twenty years [he writes] it (Christianity) has recast civilisa- 
tion, changing its form and real character, refashioning, altering social 
life, morality. 

Again : 

In spite of its wealth and civilisation and government and law and 

culture and poetry and art and force in peace and war, the Roman Empire 


was heaving with some want till Christianity came to stem the torrent of 
lawlessness in public and private life. 


Here, surely, are practical results both marvellous and effectual. 
Next, religion as conceived by Mr. Harrison excludes—or is 
intended to exclude—the supernatural; and although, again, I 
prefer his doctrines to the modern non-religious, ‘ purely ethical ’ 
substitutes for Christianity, is it not after all to be reckoned along 
with these? At this point I may at least venture to interpolate a 
note on these proposed substitutes, and call attention to that 
Christian ‘atmosphere’ which has surrounded the globe for so 
many centuries, and to which all these later systems are deeply 
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indebted. Further, I may point out that they differ among them- 
selves as to fundamentals far more widely than do any sections of 
the Christian religion. But again I will dismiss the question with 
a quotation. Rashdall in his Ethics (page 91) writes : 


If the idea of an objective validity in our ethical ideals naturally leads 
up to the idea of God and acquires a fuller meaning from that idea, it will 
be unnatural and practically undesirable that the attempt should be made 
to teach the idea of Duty in disconnection from the idea of God. 


Thus then I have briefly considered the Positive system under 
its three most important aspects, the scientific, philosophical, 
and religious; but as we have seen, these aspects are often inter- 
related. I may now append a brief general estimate. In his 
book On Society the author describes it as ‘a system of Action, 
Thought, and Devotion. Its characteristic feature is to combine 
these three in one mode of real life, under the inspiration of our 
common humanity.’ (The italics, I may note, are my own.) 
Now, I must first repeat that Positivism has secured a very 
limited following. This, as I have remarked elsewhere, perhaps 
tells both for and against its intrinsic value ; it tells for the value 
if the ideals of the system were too exalted for a general acceptance 
by a nation imperfectly educated ; but against, if it could make no 
more general and winning appeal to the ignorant and the ungodly. 
But finally, if I must venture to adjust the scales, may we not 
urge that ‘our common humanity’ is surely a doubtful source of 
inspiration ; that point I have discussed already, and may now 
add that the kingdom of man is at best a narrow realm and a 
sorrowful; much too sorrowful to have a God of its own, still 
less a God of its own creation. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Harrison’s apostolic mission has yet a 
definite value. Such, for the present, must be my closing remark 
as I pass on to append a very brief note on the Positivist leader 
in quite another capacity. 

Fortunately for our English literature, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
is much more than the apostle of a cult; he has reached a very 
considerable eminence as a man of letters—though he would dis- 
claim that title. He is critic, historian, philosopher, essayist, an 
exponent of law—an author of Belles Lettres generally. His prose 
style is marked by strength and finish ; estimates, of course, vary, 
but I am not sure that any pen has more nearly filled the gap 
left by Carlyle. But he is not only a maker of massive 
literature; his voice has a potency and an authority perhaps 
beyond that of any other in our generation. He is pro- 
bably the most prolific writer among us of pamphlets and occa- 
sional articles; and how sterling is the worth of all these! they 
should be read by every man who values what is wise, timely, 
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and well expressed. Indeed, and briefly, he is the spokesman 
of an age. 

But once more, as to his reforms—for they must have our last 
word—some of them, no doubt, are based on principles that are 
obsolete or insecure; much that Comte regarded as infallible has 
failed to satisfy the test of fifty years ; but plenty of valuable work 
remains to the credit of both philosopher and disciple. 

And as to the disciple and his share in the credit, let me repeat 
that as an apostle of social reform his work is inspired by noble 
aims, and, broadly, it inculcates the loftiest of principles. I shall 
hardly be offending any susceptibilities, whether literary or 
scientific, if I add that Frederic Harrison has made good his title 


to rank with 
the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s decay ; 


and, as far as I know his life, he has lived up to the high aims of 
his doctrines. As Chaucer says of his Good Man of Religion, so 
we may say of Frederic Harrison— 


He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve. 


His bitterest enemies (if he has any) I am sure will admit that 
as a figure in the foremost rank of his generation, no less than as 
a teacher and a writer, he strove to leave the world better than 
he found it ; and most, if not all, of his friendlier critics will admit 
that he did not strive in vain. 

But, finally some of us catch a gleam beyond the sombre 
atmosphere of this world ; spirits are not finely touched but to fine 
issues ; and I often think of Frederic Harrison when I read the 
well-known story of Abou Ben Adhem, as told by Leigh Hunt. 
Abou, it will be remembered, begged of the angel—‘ Write me as 
one that loves his fellow men’; and when the angel came again 
Abou’s name stood first among those ‘whom love of God had 
blest.’ 

Morton Luce. 


Postcript.— Since writing the above I have received from 
Mr. Frederic Harrison some notes that he had prepared in 
case he should have been called upon to speak at the Anglo-Italian 
League dinner on the 28th of October. They were not required, 
but as they are of considerable interest I append them here : 
‘T am proud to be enrolled among this illustrious company of 
the Friends of Italy. My only title to be so included is that I 
am one of the very oldest survivors of all, for during exactly 
seventy years—from 1850 to 1920—I have been Italianissimo 
—a devoted student of the loveliness of Italy—of its art—its 
literature—its history—its three-fold Renascimento, i.e. in 
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1859-1870-1920—its final and glorious Unity at last. I am 
proud in my 90th year to have witnessed its final triumph. 

‘I say that from 1850 I was a lover of Italian literature and 
history—-for at Oxford in 1850 I commenced the study of Dante 
with Count Aurelio Saffi of Forli—one of the Triumvirs with 
Mazzini who so nobly defended Rome in 1849. Saffi intro- 
duced me to Mazzini and other heroic men of the patriotic war 
1848-49. I crossed the Matterhorn glacier into Lombardy in 
1851. I was in Lombardy—Milan—and Venice under the 
Austrian martial law in 1855. I was in Lombardy and the 
Duchies in 1859, and present at the Votes for Vittorio 
Emanuele I] nostro Re. I was in Rome in 1865 under Pio 
Nono, in Lombardy in 1870, in Sicily in 1882, in Riviera in 
1888, and Rome in 1892, and finally in 1908. 

‘Iam proud to remember personal intercourse with the great 
patriots from 1850. From Mazzini I have heard unforgettable 
outpourings of eloquence, hope, and courage. I have seen 
Garibaldi at the head of his troops, and have talked to him 
in his rooms in Geneva and in London in 1862. In 1859 
I saw Poerio, Ricasoli, Pepoli, Farini, and when, in 1861, 
I wrote my first study of Italian future, I received from 
Cavour a personal letter of thanks which I have published and 
still hold in the original as the most precious thing I can 


bequeath to my descendants.’ 


Morton Luce. 

















THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE} 


The present age may be considered an epoch of transition in the 
Kingdom of God. And as such it is full of signs. A new catholic 
Church . . . is preparing by means of Science animated by the Holy Ghost. 
A new theology must arise. Everywhere we see signs of a new creation.— 
Neanver, Life of Christ, pref. 

We are in a period of uncertainty such as History has never witnessed. 
Science has said its say and has led nowhere. Rationalism has led 
nowhere. Materialism has no hopes. In politics machinery has broken 
down. Liberalism is bankrupt. .. . Statesmanship has almost ceased to 
exist. .. Men are living on a moral sense transmitted and inherited. .. . 
My interest is more with the Church of the twentieth century than with 
that even of the sixteenth.—BrsHor Crerenuton, Life, ii. 190, 450. 

The old orthodox and the rationalistic standpoints are two extremes— 
the one representing the exclusively divine, the other the exclusively human, 
mode of conception. . . . The present task of evangelical theology is to 
overcome both the preceding standpoints not by joining them together 
mechanically but by inwardly overcoming the defects of both.—AUBERLEN, 
On Daniel and St. John’s Revelation (tr. Adolph Saphir, T. and T. Clark). 

The future will belong to the Churches who hold the fullest Catholic 
faith. . . . It is impossible to look . . . without longing for some prophet 
to-day who would be able to take the same broad comprehensive view of the 
Universal Church . . . that St. John took and discern in it the gracious 
form of the Son of Man coming again. . . to lead the world on to a 
new age.—BisHop or Eprnsureu, The Time and its Interpretation, 
pp. 89 sq. 

Theological truth is not divided from other truth. . . . The Gospel 
itself can never be fully known till Nature as well as Man is fully 
known. . . . St. John’s Epistles show the issue in its true light.—Prof. 
F. J. A. Hort, The Way, the Truth, and the Life, pp. 68, 74. 

Christianity is only now . . . at the beginning of its true and mightier 
development.—Prof. Brnsamin Jowerr (Mrs. Humphry Ward’s A 
Writer’s Recollections, p. 169). 


No one who surveys the world of the future with open mind but 
can see at a glance that, so far from peace being in sight, mankind 
is on the eve of four great wars : 

1. A war between East and West. 

2. A war between Jew and Gentile. 

3. A war between Protestantism and Romanism. 

4. A war between what is commonly known as Capital and 
Labour. , 

1 Being a continuation of two previous articles with the same title for July 
1919 and January 1920. 
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From this it will inevitably follow that the British Empire— 
which stands for none of these things but holds that mediating 
position which eight centuries of Christian civilisation and political 
experience have taught her to be the standard of progress and the 
goal of sound wisdom—will have to bear the brunt of the fighting, 
as she will from her central position draw the fire of all the 
extremes. j 

And the same inference holds good with regard to that 
peculiarly British product, the English Church. For being neither 
strictly Catholic (as Cyprian was) nor strictly Protestant (as was 
Calvin) she appeals, like Augustine and like Luther—the two most 
apostolic minds since the days of the Apostles—to the collective 
wisdom of the Christian instinct of all ages and countries, provided 
it be in harmony with the written Word and with the voice of 
nature, reason and conscience. 

But the days of Augustine and Luther are over. Catholicism, 
the religion of the Church and of the feudal ages, is no more. 
Protestantism, the religion of the Bible and of the individual, 
is passing away. For rarely is any form of truth permanent. It 
is suited to the age for which it was providentially predestined, 
and then by reason of its very success it passes into higher forms. 
And so, just as to the churchly St. Peter succeeded the individualist 
St. Paul, to be followed by the later theology of the cosmopolitan 
St. John, to-day we see the same cycle of types repeating itself. 
As in every individual and nation there are three periods of 
growth—youth, manhood and old age—so to the Catholic Church 
of Augustine and to the Protestant Church of Luther there will 
succeed in the spirit of St. John the Church of the Future. 

What the barbarian invasions did in sweeping away the Roman 
Empire, which fixed the boundaries of the Apostolic age—what 
the Black Death and the Mohammedan invasion of Europe did 
in destroying feudalism and paving the way for the Protestant 
Reformation—that the Great War has done in destroying the 
work of the past four centuries in order to lay the foundation of 
the Church of the Future. The Catholic Church brought us 
Eastern modes of conceiving truth, transcendental in substance, 
symbolic in form, a priori in method. The Church was every- 
thing, the individual nothing. The Protestant Church gave us 
an essentially one-sided Western standpoint, scientific rather than 
mystic—that is to say, inductive instead of deductive. What 
Truth needs (as Schelling and Coleridge were the first to show) 
is both these points of view harmonised. We need religious facts 
corroborated (or at least not contradicted) by scientific results. 
We need absolute Truth correlated by all departments of experi- 
ence and knowledge. There can be in God’s Kingdom of Truth 
no contradiction between the two worlds of reason and revelation. 
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For as Hooker, our most representative national theologian, has 
taught us : 
The will of God, which we are to judge our actions by, no sound divine 


in the World ever denied to be in part made manifest even by the light of 
Nature and not by Scripture alone (Eecl. Pol. III. c. viii. 3). 


In the same vein, only from the opposite point of view, our most 
representative scientist, Bacon, has written : 

If the matter be truly considered, Natural Philosophy [that is, physical 
science] is after the Word of God at once the surest medicine against 
superstition and the most approved nourishment for Faith. And therefore 
she is rightly given to Religion as her most faithful hand-maid ; since the 
one displays the Will of God, the other His Power (Novum Organum, 
I. § lxxxix). 


These two types of mind then, the deductive and the inductive, 
the mystic and the scientific, the Catholic and the Protestant, must 
combine in order to arrive at a complete view of natural and 
revealed Truth. The Church Catholic trampled on science (or 
God’s truth in nature) by its over-zeal for the truth of God in 
revelation. The Church Protestant has reversed the engines too 
far in the opposite direction. Nature has been studied to the 
exclusion of nature’s God. But these ane-sided developments 
of human endeavour are passing away. By the Johannine Church 
of the Future these antinomies will be reconciled in the light of 
@ higher truth. 

But the Church of the Future cannot be born till the old 
Churches have passed away. And it is surely high time that these 
older Churches did either reform themselves or pass away. As 
Canon Goudge has truly hinted in his Apocalypse and the Present 
Age, the Great War has weighed them in the balance and found 
wanting both (1) Nonconformity, (2) Popery, and (3) Anglicanism. 

1.—Nonconformity has been in the past, whatever its theoretic 
shortcomings, a national blessing. Who can name without 
enthusiasm Bunyan, Baxter, Watts or Spurgeon, Dr. Chalmers 
or Robert Hall? But to-day Noncanformity is a piece of un- 
conscious hypocrisy that startled even so charitable a man as the 
late Bishop Moule of Durham. Nonconformity, willing to sacri- 
fice all religious education except the bare reading of a Bible whose 
archaic language must of necessity be largely unintelligible to the 
young and, while too poor herself to maintain or endow her places 
of worship, eagerly sacrificing the funds of the English Church in 
Wales to secular objects—what is this but precisely the sin of the 
Jews, before the Captivity, who came to God’s temple with ‘rob- 
bery ’ in one hand ‘ and a burnt-offering ’ in the other (Isa. xi. 8)? 

2.—And what about Popery—that dark shadow that ever dogs 
the genius of the Latin Church? Since 1874 Cardinal Manning, 
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and every successive Pope from that date forward, endeavoured 
to inflame war between England and Germany—two near rela- 
tives and neighbours—in the hope that out of this fratricidal strife 
the Papacy might regain Temporal Power. 


No price [said Cardinal Manning] would be too great even for a war 
exceeding the horrots of any of the wars of the first Empire [in order that] 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ [might] be put again in his rightful place. But 
that day will not be until his adversaries—[the Protestant powers, Germany 
and England]—will have crushed each other with mutual destruction 
(Tablet, January 24, 1874). 


Twenty years later he horrified the Wesleyan President, Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, by saying that he was ‘ willing to deluge 
Europe in blood in order to destroy the unity of Italy and recover 
the Temporal Power of the Pope.’? The late Pope Pius the Tenth 
knew the awful secret. ‘ Wait,’ he said to an interviewer on the 
staff of the Daily Express : 


I myself choose to wait. When we are able to ascertain the exact plans 
of our adversaries we will in turn disclose ours. We are ready. They 
would have the humble Vicar of the Lord Jesus Christ abstain from uttering 
the irrevocable words which he will have to utter. It will all be done little 
by little. But I promise you it shall be done. (Daily Express, ‘ Interview 
with the Pope,’ February 21, 1906.) 


His predecessor, Leo the Thirteenth, with the consummate 
cunning of an accomplished diplomatist, was more guarded. But 
even the Vatican Press could not restrain its indecent joy at 
Germany’s hand in the Boer War as perhaps involving a ‘ provi- 
dential’ blow which they hoped would end in ‘the humiliation 
of England.’* 

Throughout this war the compact between the German 
Emperor and the Pope has been loyally kept. Recruiting was 
hindered at all Catholic centres throughout our dominions. 
The Pope, invoked to send his aid to Belgium in view of the 
appalling horrors at the sack of Louvain, of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, even of the maltreatment of his own Cardinal 
(Mercier), could do nothing but profess a benevolent neutrality ; 
while his connivance with the German Emperor’s plans nearly 
succeeded in the destruction of the Italian Army at Caporetto. 
Since then the Roman Catholic hierarchy has fully and publicly 
endorsed the Sinn Fein campaign of murder as well as the suicide 
of the late Mayor of Cork.‘ It was Lord Acton, himself a 
Catholic, that described the Vatican as ‘an organised conspiracy 


2 Methodist Times, August 6, 1896. 

& Usservatore Romano (Vaticanist Organ) and Voce della Verita (Jesuit) cited 
in The Times for November 9, 1899, and in the Daily Mail for December 25, 1899. 

* Spectator, November 13, 1920, quoting an official tmprimatur in the Jrish 
Vheological Quarterly. 
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to establish a power which would be the most formidable enemy 
of liberty as well as of science throughout the world.’* And, as I 
have shown in the Guardian for November 27, 1919, the Roman 
Chancery published a tariff which ran for some four hundred 
years till at least the year 1751 (when Lord Bolingbroke saw it) 
which authorised the sale of pardons for assassination, arson, 
bigamy, incest, sodomy and bestiality at rates so low that 
profiteers took advantage of it. So that Voltaire was after all 
not so far wrong when he raised the cry of Ecrasez l’infame ! nor 
his successors of to-day when they complain : Le cléricalisme voila 
Vennemi ! 

3.—But what about the English Church? A strange lack of 
proportion seems to have pervaded its counsels. When the exist- 
ence of the nation was at stake the Houses of Convocation were 
debating whether King Charles’s name ought or ought not ta be 
inserted in the Calendar of a revised Prayer Book and whether 
the 50th Psalm ought to be left in the Psalter. For four years 
they seem to have been unable to pray definitely for victory for 
the Allied Arms, and then they unfortunately pleaded against the 
use of retaliatory air raids and poison gas. 

The Lambeth Conference has better timed its opportunity. 
But in one respect its latest utterance will create more strife than 
peace. It frankly recognises the validity of Roman and Greek 
Orders and, therefore, of Roman and Greek Sacraments. Less 
frankly it is not prepared to recognise those of non-episcopal 
Churches without reordination. In short, it is so one-sidedly 
Catholic that it unchurches all the Churches of the Reformation. 
It is so un-Anglican that it disregards the private views and public 
practice of its own best divines, Hooker, Andrewes, Cosin, Burnet, 
whose writings are the recognised canon of the English Church. 
It bases itself on that very Tractarian misinterpretation of the 
Apostolic Succession which Dr. Pusey invented and which Dr. 
Headlam in his latest Bampton Lectures has destroyed. As an 
indication of the inner temper of these Lambeth theologians we 
quote from the new monthly organ of the Anglican Communion, 
Theology, published by the 8.P.C.K. and taking for its subject 
‘The Revision of the Prayer Book’ : 


Some clergy habitually say the [Roman] Prayer of Oblation after the 
Consecration Prayer. A larger number habitually commingle our Canon 





5 Mr. Herbert Paul’s Life and Letters of Lord Acton to Miss Mary Gladstone, 
Pref. p. xlv. 

® Bayle in his celebrated Dictionary (s.v. Banck) has published most of the 
contents of all the several editions of this Tariff. [In the interests of truth I 
owe the 7'ablet an apology in respect of my letter to the Guardian of Novem- 
ber 27, 1919, for including Lord Acton’s name as an authority in support of the 
single case of incest. With that exception Father Thurston has in vain 
endeavoured to dispute the damaging list of facts and authorities therein cited.] 
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and the Roman. Be it granted that these are unhealthy symptoms. . 
The English and Roman liturgies have come into inevitable contact and 
conflict. It is a silent battle which, now that it is once joined, must be 
fought to a finish (October 1920). 


No wonder that the Presbyterian Dr. Archibald Fleming, in 
his letter to The Times of October 2, says : 


We are haunted by a dread—an anxious and reasoned dread—that the 
great [Anglican] Church whose destinies we are invited to share is being 
mastered by its tail, a tail which is semaphoring to Rome. 


All this seems to portend a renewal of that world-wide conflict 
between Roman and genuinely Catholic (and therefore Protestant) 
Christianity, the brunt of which, as I have said already, the 
English Church will ere long be called upon to bear. 

Most disappointing of all is the opportunity missed by the 
Church leaders over the conflict between Religion and Science 
roused by Canon Barnes of Westminster. 


Man is descended from the lower animals. It is even becoming common 
to say that there is no quarrel between Science and Religion. But let us be 
honest. [The Jewish and Christian Scriptures] we can abandon when we 
discover that they are wrong. 


We may apparently also abandon the cautious and hesitating 
language of Science. For according to Canon Barnes 


Probably the beginning of terrestrial life was but a stage in the great 
scheme of natural evolution. We may even expect that some day in the 
laboratory the man of science will produce living from non-living matter. 


Perhaps some day pigs may fly. However, this is how they will 
start flying : 


From some fundamenta] stuff in the universe the electrons arose. From 
them came matter. From matter life emerged. [!] From [animal] life 
came mind. [!] From mind the spiritual consciousness of humanity is 
developing. 


And a week after such unscientific theorising as this Canon Barnes 
is able solemnly to assure a generous public that 


as far as he is aware no bishop, no Nonconformist divine, no scholar nor 
eminent man of science had come forward during the week to deny explicitly 
that man was descended from lower animals or to assert that the Fall of 
Man was an historical fact. 


No man of science need have taken the trouble. For, as 
Darwin and Huxley long ago said, ‘ Science has nothing to do 
with Christ ’ and deals only with ‘ secondary and not final causes.’ 
It is fortunate for Canon Barnes that Huxley was not at the 
time one of his audience. Huxley so little assumed the case for 
evolution as proven that he never allowed himself to use the word 
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in his official lectures. He had hoped against hope (with Darwin) 
that ‘spontaneous generation’ might yet be proved. That hope 
was shattered by Pasteur and Tyndall. He christened a possible 
source of life bathybius, but lived to dismiss it as an error along 
with his theory of the European descent of the horse. 

Since Huxley’s day Evolution has been more and more under- 
mined as a natural explanation of the forces at work behind nature. 
Russel Wallace, Darwin’s coadjutor in the discovery of Natural 
Selection, in his Mystery of Life (1911) maintained that geology 
conclusively showed inexplicable chasms in the continuity of all 
animal types. Weismann, though a ‘ pure Darwinian,’ has over- 
turned the theory that nature ever transmits acquired charac- 
teristics and that moths and butterflies necessarily prove an 
instance of protective coloration. Kelvin latterly reasserted 
Harvey’s law that life can only come from life; while Depéret 
in his admirable little book on The Transformation of the Animal 
World has with great regret established the fact that every known 
hypothesis of evolution is unsupported by the data of the 
geological record. 

But let us come to closer quarters. In the supposed evolution 
of man Huxley hoped much from the ‘ missing link’ argument 
in those days supported by the Java and Neanderthal skulls. 
Since his day we have made the further discovery of the Piltdown 
skull, which the present writer has been allowed to examine by 
the courtesy of Professor Smith Woodward. Virchow, the 
eminent agnostic President of the German societies of science in 
1877, derided all such deductions from these ‘ pathological varia- 
tions ’ of the human skull and warned all scientists off this play- 
ground. Now Professor Ray Lankester this very year states that 
the Neanderthal skull proves that earliest man had a larger brain 
capacity than our own; while Professor Fairfield Osborn regards 
the jaw of Piltdown as in no way connected with the cranium. 
The fact is that throughout the nineteenth century no first-rate 
man of science, whether Cuvier in France or Owen in England 
or Agassiz in America or Virchow in Germany, ever for one 
moment allowed the evolution of man from lower types. 
Nothing irritated Huxley more than Lyell’s contempt for his 
pithecanthropoid ancestry of man. Haeckel, alone of great 
scientists, took the other view. But in order to maintain it he 
invented some nineteen intermediate steps in the evolution of 
man, faked photographs of supposed parallel embryos, and finally 
decided to sink the only island on which the bones of man’s ape- 
like ancestor could be found ! 

On subjects of this vast importance Canon Barnes’s confident 
statements are received by our Church leaders without demur. 
But we need not lose heart. Truth is the only reconciler of all 
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the Churches—that truth scientific and revealed which the Church 
of the Future will have to face. 
The Church of the Past has played its part handsomely and 
well.. But its day is over. 
Tho old order changeth, yielding place to new ; 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


For indeed a change is coming over the world as great as that 
which divided Augustine and the Middle Ages from the Apostolic 
era, and as great as that which divides us from Luther and the 
Reformation. It was the Roman Empire which created the 
Apostolic age. It was the barbarian invasions and the feudal 
system that prepared the ground for the mediaeval Catholic 
Church. It was commercialism and individualism that found in 
the Bible and the Reformation a security for the interests of the 
individual. To-day natural science and industrialism have shown 
us & further glimpse into the workshop of Nature and of Man. 
And we need a new prophet to explain the spiritual forces that 
shall avail for a larger world and a more enlightened era. 


Largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 


Purpureo. 
Verein, Aeneid vi. 640. 


There is nothing new or strange in all this. About the time that 
St. Peter and St. Paul perished together the Jewish Temple 
(representing the Church of those times) and the Roman arz 
(representing the State of those days) mysteriously caught fire 
within a few months of each other. Then, after a whole genera- 
tion had intervened, came St. John uniting East and West from 
his more cosmopolitan standpoint, combining greater chrono- 
logical accuracy with more historical breadth of outlook, uniting 
Jewish symbolism with Gentile philosophy, developing individual 
character while drafting the outlines of a visible Church, adapting 
old truths to current needs and (with the help of Greek wisdom) 
re-stating in terms of more scientific precision the theology of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Everywhere we see in St. John’s writ- 
ings the tokens of a higher culture corresponding with a later 
development in the education of the race. . 

To-day we have arrived at a parallel epoch in the world’s 
history. We look for a new unfolding of spiritual forces, a fresh 
coming of the Holy Ghost. What will be the message of the 
Chureh of the Future to the world now coming to the birth? In 
other words, what would have been St. John’s message if he were 
living at this hour? We can only surmise from his writings 
some such rapid sketch as the following, keeping even to the 
Johannine symbolism of a sacred seven : 
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I.—The war has indelibly graven in our, minds the sense of 
a Providence ordering all things after the counsel of His own will. 
Within two months the most gigantic conspiracy ever hatched— 
whose armies had for fifty years been making ready (like those in 
the Apocalypse) ‘ against the day and the hour and the month 
and the year for to destroy the third part of men ’—actually failed 
in their objective, viz. the capture of Paris, Petrograd, and 
London. A single day made all the difference between the wire- 
less message tbat enabled our Fleet after a review at Spithead to 
bottle up the German fleet in their own harbours! Again, it 
was the criminal division of Poland by the monarchs of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia that nearly two hundred years ago 
started Germany on her career of conquest. Poland has 
now risen from the dead; and where to-day are the Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian monarchies? Raro antecedentem 
deseruit pede Poena claudo. ‘ The mills of the Gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small.’ 


minre. 8 aoparss odd’ bri vere, 
Kopupa Ards «i xpavOG mpaypa tedeiov. 
Azsoxu. Suppl. 85 (Herm.) 


1I.—In this fearful encounter retaliation in air raid and 
poison gas was necessary. To cases like these, as Dr. Forsyth 
has shown in kis admirable Christian Ethic of War, the laws of 
the Christian ideal laid down in the Sermon on the Mount do not 
apply. St. Paul has himself expressly told us so (1 Tim. i. 9-11). 
When civilisation is at stake and when civic duty requires, then 
the magistrate ‘ weareth not his sword in vain’ (Rom. xiii. 3). 
He is ‘ God’s executor’ in defence of Right against Might. As 
‘ King of the Nations’ it is out of regard for the cause of right 
that God ‘doth judge and make war’ (Rev. xix. 11) and He 
demands reprisals in fullest measure (Rev. xviii. 3). It is St. 
Augustine who in his famous Commentary to the Sermon on the 
Mount has pointed out that, though vengeance belongs more 
essentially to the period of the Law and mercy to that of the 
Gospel, yet these two divine attributes cannot be separated. 
Punishment is only God’s justice coming down on the head of the 
guilty to reform (if possible) the sinner. And this view 
Archbishop Trench has admirably supported in his edition of 
Augustine’s Commentary. Under this head comes 

III. The Christian doctrine of divorce.—At first sight St. 
Mark’s and St. Luke’s accounts of our Lord’s words (both made 
specially for Roman readers) appear to make Christian marriage 
‘indissoluble.’ St. Matthew’s version (made specially for 
Jews who were familiar with the controversy that turned on 
Vou, LXXXIX—No. 627 K 
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Deut. xxiv. 1) allows at least the remarriage of the innocent 
party in case of ‘fornication.’ Our Lord’s character was 
essentially human and, therefore, humane. St. John’s account 
of His refusal to condemn completely the adulterous woman clearly 
bars the road to too much dogmatic presumption on this subject, 
especially as the words ‘ putting her away’ refer not to a proper 
divorce but to an arbitrary expulsion. Let the-Church of to-day 
be more wary in its attitude towards the State on this difficult 
subject. The Fathers of the early Church were hopelessly at 
variance with one another on the issue* ; so much so that St. 
Augustine retracted his too rigid views on a matter which he 
thought too ‘obscure’ and ‘full of pitfalls’ (latebrosissima) for 
him to come to any final decision on these ‘divine pronounce- 
ments.”* From this follows the question : 

IV. What is the Church ?—St. John specifically describes it 
not as one fold but as one ‘flock’ (John x. 16, yla moipyn) of 
Christ’s people ‘scattered’ all over the world and therefore 
belonging to many ‘folds’ (avAa:) of divers patterns both Jewish 
and Gentile: ‘other sheep,’ it may be, yet bound together, not 
only in the unity of an organised society but, just as the 
Father and He are ‘ one,’ in the moral unity of heart and soul 
(John x. 16, xi. 52, xvii. 21). So the Sacraments are visible 
representations and pictorial embodiments of Christ’s original 
human nature while on earth—a nature to be transubstantiated 
into us just as bread and wine are transubstantiated into forming 
part of our body and blood. Of a local Presence or of a merely 
‘visible Church’ neither St. John nor St. Augustine knows any- 
thing. ‘There are many goats inside the Fold and many sheep 
outside it.’ 

A visible order of Presidents dispensing God’s invisible grace 
by the outward means of visible ordinances St. John undoubtedly 
recognises (iii. 5, xx. 23). But everywhere it is the spiritual grace 
rather than the apostolic ordinance that matters (iv. 24, vi. 63). 
The visible Church indeed may err,’ and must rule its oral 
tradition after the Word of Christ (xxi. 23; 3 John, 9). Hence 
the Catholic Church can only keep itself pure by being at the 
same time truly Protestant against additional accretions to 
‘the Faith which was once for all delivered to the Saints’ 
(Rev. xxii. 18, 19). 

It was fully in keeping with the courageous spirit of St. John 
that Luther, like Athanasius before him, gave battle to the whole 
Church of Christendom on behalf of such fundamental truths as 
Man’s justification or the Divine nature of Christ. 

* Mt. v. 32; xix. 9. ® Bingham, Antigueties, XVI. xi. 6, XXII. ii. 12. 


® Retr. i. 19, ii. 57; ep. de fid. et op. 19. 
10 Articles of Religion, XIX., XXI. 
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Archbishop Benson two days before his death, while on a 
visit paid to Ireland in 1896, said : 

The true faith and fear of God I saw characterised by a motto at 
Dublin—the faith taught by that Church which is at once Apostolic, 
Catholic, Reformed and Protestant. There is not one of those words that 
can be spared. And if ever it is necessary . . . to lay so much emphasis 
on that last word I think that events which have been occurring in the 
last few weeks [namely the Papal Encyclical] and the tone which has been 
adopted towards the primeval Church of Ireland and England are things 
which warn us that that word is not to be forgotten. No, it is not to be 
forgotten. But it is a word to be understood, a word . . . which we should 
hand down to (our children) to be cherished for ever. (Abp. Benson 
in Ireland: A Record of his Irish Sermons and Addresses, 1896.) 


To reform of the Church naturally succeeds 

V. The Revision of the Bible.—The Bible records the growth 
of a prophetic nation. For the Jews were as naturally set apart 
in the world as the people of Religion—so St. John reminds us 
(John iv. 22)—as the Romans were the people of Law, the Greeks 
of Art, or the English of Colonies and Commerce. They lived 
not for themselves but for mankind, and therefore not for an age 
but for all time. Hence their history is not merely, like secular 
history, a procession of governments, battles and crimes. It was 
‘a record ’—to use Lord Acton’s words in another connexion—‘ of 
the conscience of mankind.’ Theirs was a typical history fore- 
shadowing the coming of greater forces than they knew. Their 
leaders—Joseph, Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon—were silhou- 
ettes of Christ Himself (Col. 1. 9,17). Their flight from Egypt 
and baptism in the Red Sea, their mysterious feeding in the 
Desert, their miraculous crossing of Jordan and storming of 
Jericho on entering the Promised Land were ‘ types’ (1 Cor. x. 11, 
tuo.) of Christian factors yet to come. Their very Tabernacle 
and all its rites were ‘ shadows cast by coming events,’ ‘ figures 
of the true’ (Hebr. ix. 24). 

St. John takes occasion to develop these, but in ways that 
show that the inspiration of Scripture tells as much against as 
for the Jew. Caiaphas urging the death of Christ became un- 
consciously a true ‘ prophet’ by virtue of his office as High Priest 
(John xi. 49-52). St. John’s quotations from the Old Testament 
of the unbroken bone of Moses’ Passover Lamb, of the causeless 
hatred against David of David’s own people the Jews, of 
Zechariah’s image of the piercing of Jehovah’s soul for grief over 
His unrepentant people, of Isaiah’s sight of Christ as one with 
Jehovah upon His Throne, of the rending of the Veil of the 
Temple which stood for One Whose holy soul lodged in the Temple 
of our common humanity—all these quotations prove that there 
is in Scripture a twofold sense corresponding to the divine and 
human elements in Christ, a sense at once historically true in a 
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lesser and in a fuller measure, a symbol whose significance is 
to be increasingly understood with the revolving of time. For 
‘no prophecy of the Scripture is of purely local application ’ 
(2 Peteri. 20, idSias ériddcews). 

It is here where the intellectual Greek and the emotional 
Hebrew and the objective Roman mind were all needed for the 
understanding of such transcendent events. Everywhere St. 
John’s marvellous grasp of Greek philosophy and Roman history 
subordinates itself to a symbolic use of the sacred numbers 
8 and 7, as in the first week of Christ’s ministry (cc. i. 35—ii. 11), 
or in the general division of his Gospel into topics suggested by 
the two Sacraments, or in the main argument of his Epistle which 
revolves on the three notes of Life, Light and Love. Everywhere 
he paints for us the Ideal becoming Real, the Eternal limiting itself 
in Time, God stooping to become Man. And language has to 
become symbol to present so vast a theme on so inadequate a 
canvas. 

If a prophet of the new age were to arise and give us (as Dr. 
Louis Segond has given us in his own language) a fresh and free 
and faithful rendering of the original in the language of the 
market-place, we wauld suggest that some such living master of 
our own tongue as Mr. Kipling be asked to consecrate his 
powers to the task. At present large parts of Job, the 
Canticles, the Psalms, Hosea, and the major portion of St. 
Paul’s epistles are full of puzzles, apart from the thousand-and- 
one subtleties and archaisms and ignorances of our Western 
scholars laboriously forcing pithy Greek and Hebrew idioms into 
a kind of baboo English of their own. It was Voltaire who gave 
a specimen of this method of translation when he rendered into 
French the English ‘ How do you do?’ by Comment faites vous 
faire? Without proper introductions, footnotes and stage direc- 
tions the Prophets become as meaningless puzzles as Shakespeare 
would be if mechanically divided into chapters and verses of equal 
length without respect to the sequence or the context. And here 
I throw out the suggestion that we make a start, like Cranmer, 
with 

VI. The Revision of the Prayer Book.—If the Bible needs 
revising then the Prayer Book, already five times revised between 
1549 and 1661, needs revising too. The Holy Communion service 
may well stand. The latest research has proved that, if not in 
letter yet in form, our version is (as Dr. Wickham Legg has 
shown) better than the oldest Liturgies that have come down to 
us and older in substance than that of Rome. How much the 
Roman Mass bas been tampered with may be proved on many 
accounts—not least, as Archbishop Tillotson long ago pointed out, 

in the entire absence of any reference to the ‘ monstrous ’ hypothesis 
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of Transubstantiation. But might not the Lessons be better 
chosen and the New Testament Lesson be arranged (as in the 
old Jewish Synagogue system of the haphtarah) to throw light 
on the Old? Thus the Sundays after Epiphany and Ascension 
might be better provided for, and the preposterous Evening 
Lessons for Trinity be abolished, when Ezek. i. 15—ii. 3 and 
Matt. xxviii. might take their place. Advent Sunday surely 
requires Proper Psalms, such as the specially appropriate series 
xcvi.—cii. and cx.—cxviil., which seem to have been composed for 
the purpose. Also the gloomy Burial Service, with its two Psalms 
(neither of which has to do with the death of the individual) and 
a long Lesson perplexing the mourner with the infinite subtleties 
of a casuistic logic, might well be replaced by Psalm xvi. and such 
Lessons as the fourth chapter of 1 Thessalonians or the last 
chapter of the Book of Revelation provide. 

In the Nicene Creed the unintelligible abstraction: ‘ Of one 
substance with the Father’ (couched in the utterly alien 
language of Greek metaphysics) might well be smoothed into: 
‘ Of the same origin as the Father.’ It is a change St. John (early 
surnamed the theologian) would have welcomed ; for none of the 
Apostles has with such subtlety of theological and even 
grammatical refinement discussed the precise Nature of the Son 
(i. 1, 2, 33, 51; iii. 18, 84; v. 18, 23; vi. 62; vii. 39; viii. 58; 
x. 30 with xiv. 28; xii. 41; xvii. 24; xviii. 37; xix. 7; xx. 28). 
These testimonies so many and so unequivocal to the perfect Deity 
of Christ have of necessity made this Gospel the chief battle- 
ground of modern controversy. For in discussing the Person of 
Christ we touch at once upon the whole question of 

VII. The Miraculous.—This means the impinging of what 
we call the Supernatural order upon the so-called Natural order. 
In theory we may say that in the Supernatural order God acts 
directly, in the Natural indirectly. But what is after all the 
so-called Natural Order? It is no more than the few sequences 
of phenomena we are able with our local instruments to observe 
and classify. A miracle, according to Hume’s ingenious sneer, 
is contrary to human experience, by which he means to the major 
part of human experience. And if it were not it would cease to 
be a miracle. But are we going to restrain 


The burthen and the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world 


to our local knowledge and short-lived experience? If so, then 
before the microscope was invented we must have disbelieved in 
the animalculae that inhabit our bodies, or before Newton was 
born we must have denied gravitation, or before Huxley had 
grown old the fact of radium? And there are still some who 
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deny such modern discoveries of psychic research as the fact of 
levitation. But 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


With St. John miracles are na isolated wonder (répas). 
They are natural radiations from the personal magnetism of the 
eternal Son displaying not casual proofs of superhuman power 
(Svvapyts) but visible flashes (neta) of that real, eternally-abid- 
ing, deathless world which was His home. And how could such 
a Person come into our world—as the universal Church bears 
witness that He did—and display the perfect freedom of His own 
perfect Will without (to us miraculously) disturbing the orderly 
sequence of His own creation? If miracles did not happen then 
He never ‘ dwelt among us’ and His Church is built either upon 
a pleasant dream or a deliberate lie when it proclaimed Him in 
the words of Anselm aut Deus aut non bonus. But for the last 
two thousand years the Church has triumphed. And now it is too 
late to revise the verdict of history. On this ground of the 
miraculous—so confidently denied by some modernist Bishops and 
some modernist Deans as true representatives of the modern 
logic-ridden mind—the Church of the Future must be prepared 
ta give battle or go down to the dust-heaps of a benighted super- 
stition. 

But the issue of the war won by the Allies on another battle- 
field is an omen of future victory. And we are confident that in 
the English Church—the only true and lineal heir of the Augustine- 
Lutheran tradition—the new Johannine Church will yet find her 
noblest example and her newest starting-point. Hx ungue 


leonem. 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 
















THE -.MARTYRDOM OF MONTENEGRO 


THE independence of Montenegro is gone. The little country of 
stout-hearted mountaineers who, after the débdcle of their race at 
Kossovo in 1389, set up a State of their own, and have ever since, 
throughout the centuries when all the rest of the Balkan peninsula 
lay enslaved by the Ottoman Turk, kept flying the flag of in- 
dependence, has at last been crushed, not by its enemies but by 
its friends. It will assuredly be cited in the future among the 
strangest of the ironies of history that the Great War, which 
was waged professedly for the protection of small nationalities, 
had to reckon among its achievements the subjugation of the 
smallest of all the free nations of Europe, and that this was the 
reward not of hostility to the victors, but of alliance with them. 
Well might Lord Gladstone, remembering his father’s admiration 
for ‘immortal Montenegro,’ exclaim in the House of Lords 
“Montenegro could not have been treated worse had she fought 
on the side of the Central Powers.’ 

Why this fate has befallen Montenegro is still a good deal 
of mystery. Throughout the transactions that have led to it, 
the British Government have shown extraordinary vigilance in 
preventing information reaching either Parliament or the public 
as to what was happening, and the policy they were pursuing, 
and all attempts to extract it have been met by replies for which 
disingenuous is too mild an epithet. They were only able to 
maintain this secretiveness by reason of the lack of interest dis- 
played in the subject by the Press and by all but a very few in 
either House of Parliament. This was not unnatural, perhaps, 
considering how small a side-show Montenegro appeared in the 
gigantic convulsion of the world war and its sequel ; but when the 
time comes for calm review of these momentous events there 
will be many Englishmen who will blush to realise how the most 
solemn pledges given in their name were callously violated in 
dealing with the smallest, though not the least gallant, of their 
allies. 

What has actually happened is that Montenegro has been 
forcibly annexed by Serbia, with the concurrence of the Entente 
Powers. It is true that annexation is not the name given to 
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the transaction by Serbia and her accomplices. The pretence is 
that Montenegro has voluntarily joined in a unification of the 
Jugo-Slav race by agreeing to form part of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, of which the Serbian monarchy is to be the head. How 
much reality there is in this camouflage of Serbian imperialistic 
policy it is the purpose of this paper to examine. 

It may be as well, however, to state at once that the union 
of the Jugo-Slav race is a policy which before the war the King 
of Montenegro himself was one of the first to advocate, and which 
has been favoured by the most thoughtful Montenegrins and 
by their best friends and well-wishers in Europe. But much 
depends on the form of such a union and the method by which 
it could be brought about. It may well be that a proposal for a 
federation to be entered by Montenegro as a national unit, retain- 
ing, if she so preferred, her own monarchy, just as Saxony and 
Bavaria retained their monarchies in United Germany, would 
have won the assent of the Montenegrin people. It may even be 
that if they had been given freedom of choice they would have 
accepted organic union with Serbia, and become subjects of King 
Peter. But both questions—first, whether they desired union on 
any terms, and, secondly, if they did, what the conditions of 
union should be—were matters for them to decide for themselves, 
and to decide by means of their own constitutional machinery. 
The British Empire is familiar with such questions being answered 
in both the affirmative and the negative by constitutional methods. 
When the union of South Africa was projected, Natal at first 
decided to remain outside, but soon changed her mind. No one 
suggested that she should be compelled to join. Newfoundland 
on the other hand has to this day remained outside the Dominion 
of Canada, although provision was made by the British North 
America Act for her voluntary inclusion. These were precedents 
which British statesmen might have been expected to remember 
when the question of Montenegro had to be determined by a 
European Conference. 

In order to realise the full import of the very different course 
actually followed, it is necessary to bear in mind the part played 
by Montenegro in the war, and her legal status among the nations 
of Europe. 

No one could have blamed Montenegro if when war broke 
out counsels of prudence had deterred her from committing herself 
in the impending struggle. But just as in 1875 she did not 
hesitate to declare war against Turkey to assist Serbia, so in the 
first days of August 1914 she staked everything by declaring war 
against Austria, who was menacing the existence of the same 
neighbouring kinsfolk. Everyone remembers how, after the first 
splendid repulse of the enemy, in which Montenegrin soldiers 
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bore their full share, both countries were overwhelmed by in- 
vasion. Both the Sovereigns and Governments of Serbia and 
Montenegro were forced to accept the hospitality of the Allies, 
just as the King and Government of Belgium did also, as the 
only alternative to capture by the enemy. The remnants of the 
defeated Serbian army painfully made their way to the sea through 
the Montenegrin highlands, and were only saved from utter 
destruction by the Montenegrins who covered their retreat. The 
latter lost fifty per cent. of their effective strength in the fighting. 
It was a service to the Allied cause, and to Serbia in particular, 
that deserved, to say the least of it, acknowledgment and grati- 
tude. It received neither. 

The concealment already referred to, systematically practised 
by our Government in relation to these occurrences, makes it 
difficult to say at what precise time the Serbs began treacherously 
to intrigue against the little neighbour and ally to whom they 
owed so much. It was probably more from jealousy than from 
any definite design that they meanly appropriated to themselves, 
as they were able to do through their control of communications, 
military credit that belonged rightfully to the smaller army ; but 
the slanders which they spread through Europe against the King 
of Montenegro as early as 1916 seem to have been a deliberate 
preparation for the policy subsequently developed. So far as 
the present writer has been able, after diligent endeavour, to 
discover, there never was any evidence whatever for the Serbian 
legend that King Nicholas was at any time during the war untrue 
to the Allied cause, and it has since been completely disproved 
by documents from the archives of Vienna. But the Serbs have 
had control of far-reaching propaganda, and they have used it 
to the full for libelling the honour and undermining the in- 
dependence of their ally and ours. 

But at whatever date the policy took definite shape, there is 
no doubt that it has been a policy of very deliberate aggression. 
To judge by their conduct, the Serbs would appear never to have 
believed that Montenegro could be brought into a Jugo-Slav union 
by consent. Or, perhaps, any sort of union short of complete 
incorporation of Montenegro in the Kingdom of Serbia was un- 
satisfying to their imperialist ambition. Their aim was to emerge 
from the war a ‘ Greater Serbia.’ It was not to be supposed that 
the kindred peoples under the Austrian yoke would, when 
emancipated, make any difficulty about accepting the rule of King 
Peter. But Montenegro’s stubborn love of independence and 
strong sentiment of nationality might stand in the way. These 
obstacles could not be openly and ruthlessly swept aside without 
doing violence to the principles in defence of which the Entente 
went to war. The world must be made to believe that the 
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Montenegrin people desired nothing so ardently as to surrender 
that independence which they had maintained against all comers 
for five hundred years, and to transfer to Peter Karageorgevitch 
the allegiance they had hitherto given to their native monarch. 

The chief point of mystery in the whole-affair is how the 

Serbian propaganda succeeded in imposing on the Governments of 
the Allies. That it has done so is proved by the gradual change in 
their attitude towards Montenegro. In 1914 no one for a moment 
entertained the notion that the ultimate victory of the Allies would 
inflict loss of status on the little country that had promptly joined 
them on the battlefield. The Treaty of London in 1915, signed 
by Sir Edward Grey representing Great Britain, expressly 
recognised the independent sovereignty of Montenegro, and safe- 
guarded her interests in the Adriatic. In January 1916 Mr. 
Asquith, then Prime Minister, spoke of the restoration of 
Montenegrin independence as one of our essential war aims. The 
French Government made a similar statement of war aims in the 
Senate and the Chamber on the 5th of June 1917. In his very 
first speech as Prime Minister Mr. Lloyd George grouped together 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Roumania, as allies of equal stand- 
ing; and in September 1917 he said that ‘the day of the restora- 
tion of Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro will also be the day of 
deliverance for the world.” There was no hint in any of the many 
declarations of allied policy during the war that the restoration 
of Montenegro, so often promised, meant anything different from 
the restoration of the other allied states with whom she was 
bracketed. Still more authoritative, if possible, because it was the 
accepted basis of the ultimate terms of peace, was President 
Wilson’s Memorandum containing the famous ‘ fourteen points,’ 
one of which insisted on the restoration of Montenegro ‘on the 
same conditions as applied to Belgium and Serbia.” That the 
Government of the United States drew no such distinction as our 
own Ministers have since done between the Montenegrin people and 
their Sovereign, was shown by the telegram sent by Mr. Wilson to 
King Nicholas within four months before the Armistice, in which 
he expressed the hope that ‘ Your Majesty and the noble and 
heroic people of Montenegro will not be cast down, but will have 
confidence in the determination of the United States to see that 
in the final victory the integrity and rights of Montenegro shall 
be secured and recognised.’ 

Such being the declarations made to the world by the Govern- 
ments of the allied and associated Powers, it would have been 
inenlting to all of them to doubt that with the final triumph of the 
‘Allies the three smaller nations so often mentioned together in a 
single sentence—Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro—would receive 
identical treatment. 
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Yet, in fact, every one of those declarations, so far as 
Montenegro is concerned, has been dishonoured. While the 
Kings of Belgium and Serbia were restored at the earliest possible 
moment, with their Ministers, to their own countries, amid the 
congratulations of their Allies, King Nicholas and his Government 
were detained, virtually as prisoners, in France. But astonishing 
as was this treatment of an allied Government, it was accompanied 
by fresh pledges which in their turn have been as cynically violated 
as the earlier ones. 

In October 1918 the Central Powers had received the ‘ knock- 
out blow,’ and were staggering against the ropes. Montenegro 
being evacuated by the enemy, King Nicholas and his Govern- 
ment prepared to return to their capital. They were politely 
but firmly (with threats) forbidden to do so by the French Govern- 
ment. But the prohibition was accompanied by a significant 
assurance. The retiring Austrian troops had been followed through 
Montenegro by a mixed force of French and Serbians under 
the command of the French General Franchet d’Espérey. In @ 
letter to King Nicholas, dated the 2nd of November 1918, M. 
Pichon, while thanking the King for acceding to the ‘request’ 
of the French Government to ‘delay’ his return, wrote that 
“Your Majesty may be assured that the troops under command 
of General Franchet d’Espérey will respect the constitutional 
authorities as well as the liberties of the Montenegrin people.’ 
This was followed by a letter from the President of the Republic 
himself, which M. Poincaré addressed to his “Very Dear and Great 
Friend,’ and in which, after highly appreciative reference to the 
services of Montenegro to the Allies, he assured the King that 
the presence of the Allied troops, and the help they will give to the inhabi- 
tants, no doubt will contribute to hastening the time for which your Majesty 
is longing. As soon as this has become an accomplished fact, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic will be happy, Sire, to facilitate your return home. 


And, lastly, the French Government instructed M. Delaroche 
Vernet to inform King Nicholas that during his absence the 
administration in Montenegro would be carried on in his name. 
Now, it is impossible to avoid wondering, unpleasant as is 
the doubt, whether there ever was any intention of fulfilling 
these reiterated promises, pledges and engagements, although 
their formal endorsement by the Supreme Council of the Peace 
Conference in Paris, on the 22nd of January 1919, involved all the 
Allies, severally and collectively, in equal responsibility in regard 
to them. And, unhappily, the doubt is not diminished by what 
is known of Serbian intrigue during the last two years of the 
war. Anything approaching an exhaustive account of these 
intrigues would far exceed the space at my disposal; but a few 
significant facts are essential to an understanding of the case. 
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The aggressive policy of Serbia, aiming at the annexation of 
Montenegro, has been already mentioned. But there were other 
reasons also for the enmity of certain Serbian politicians against 
the King of Montenegro personally. On the 24th of September 
1919 a document was published in Le Temps which revealed 
that in July 1914 it had been proposed in the Austro-Hungarian 
Cabinet to depose the Karageorgevitch dynasty and to offer the 
Crown of Serbia to some other European Prince. This proposal 
was no doubt known in Belgrade; and when in 1917 fear was 
entertained there of a separate peace being arranged with Austria, 
it was anticipated that possibly this proposal might be revived 
and be accepted in principle by the Entente, in which event the 
influence of Russia and Italy might procure the nomination of 
King Nicholas to the throne of Serbia. At all events, it was 
about this time that the campaign for discrediting Nicholas in the 
eyes of the Allies was intensified, while at the same time efforts 
were made to render him powerless, by preventing the reorgani- 
sation of the Montenegrin Army and by depriving the Royal 
Government of all financial resources. 

Both these methods of working proved successful. A 
Montenegrin brigade, which included 15,000 returned emigrants 
from America, did indeed manage to get itself organised in Corfu 
and to join the Allied front at Salonica. But the Serbs were 
not long before they succeeded in destroying its individuality by 
forbidding the use of Montenegrin uniform, and before the end 
of 1917 the force was broken up, and large numbers of the men 
were interned along with German prisoners of war in Corsica, 
being subsequently offered release only on condition of joining the 
Serbian army. One does not like even to appear to cast reflec- 
tions on the French, for whom every Englishman has the highest 
possible esteem and admiration, and one can only hope that in 
furthering these proceedings, as they undeniably did, they were 
the unconscious and not the willing instruments of Serbian 
intrigue. The financial move was even more effective than the 
military. As in the case of the other smaller Allies whose Govern- 
ments were exiled during the war, a small subsidy was granted 
by France and England to the Royal Government of Montenegro. 
It was never paid regularly, and Serbian machination contrived, 
first its reduction, and finally its withdrawal altogether. Thus 
deprived of all revenue, the Montenegrin Government had no 
means of paying the cost of administration, and still less of 
succouring the prisoners of war or relieving the distress of the 
Montenegrin population, which was acute and increasing. Serb 
ruthlessness in carrying out their purpose, regardless of humane 
considerations, was shown by their holding up at the coast of 
missions for the relief of distress organised and equipped by 
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Canada and Great Britain, a proceeding against which the British 
Government refused so much as to protest! It was not difficult 
in such circumstances to represent the King in an unfavourable 
light to his people, as a negligent absentee who cared nothing 
for their welfare. 

The propaganda was in the main directed by a body called 
‘The Montenegrin Committee for National Union,’ which was 
established in Paris under the presidency of M. Radovitch, a 
renegade Montenegrin, and which had large sums of money at 
its disposal. Its expenditure is believed to have run into a good 
many millions of francs. M. Radovitch and his associates cer- 
tainly contrived to gain the ear of the French Government. The 
censorship in France was worked in a manner favourable to their 
design. It even prohibited the reproduction of Tennyson’s 
well-known ode in praise of Montenegro, and indeed practically 
every publication in reply to the anti-Montenegrin propaganda. 
How much truth there may be in the ugly stories which have 
attributed underground activity in favour of the ‘ Greater Serbia’ 
policy to certain financial circles with Balkan interests, I have 
no means of knowing. But whatever influences may have had 
a hand in the game, it is difficult to reconcile the conduct of the 
French authorities in 1917 and 1918 with the explicit assurances 
of loyal friendship given, as already mentioned, at the time of the 
Armistice by the President of the Republic and his Ministers to 
King Nicholas. 

Just before the Armistice the Montenegrin Ministers warned 
the French Government of the impending occupation of their 
country by Serbia as a preliminary to its forcible annexation. 
In point of fact, as already stated, it was a mixed force under 
General Franchet d’Espérey that occupied Montenegro. This 
had the respectable appearance of being action taken by the Allies 
in common for the preservation of order in that country; but 
in reality it was a Serbian army of invasion diluted by only a 
few very small French detachments. Whatever the composition 
of the force, the point to bear in mind is that there was no sort 
of justification for any foreign troops to be there at all, and that 
if the Sovereign, and the constitutional authorities of the country, 
had been permitted to return in pursuance of the reiterated pledges 
of England, France, and America, as was done in the case of 
Serbia herself and of Belgium, no complications of any sort need 
have arisen. 

This invading army was accompanied by a number of agents 
of the Serbian Government, who immediately set to work to 
consolidate the usurpation, while care was taken that as little 
information as possible about their proceedings should reach other 
countries. Whether deceived themselves (as one would prefer 
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to believe), or willing to aid and abet the deception practised 
by the Serbs, our own Foreign Office has for two years persistently 
refused to allow the veil of secrecy to be pierced. During these 
two years the Serbian troops have remained in occupation of 
Montenegro, and the Government, such as ‘it is, has been in the 
hands of Serbian officials. They began by abolishing the 
Montengzrin Constitution. A new and reactionary electoral law 
was promulgated by arbitrary decree, and was employed to 
assemble at Podgoritza 150 individuals who purported to form 
a National Skupshtina—the name by which the constitutional 
legislature of the country is known. It was a packed assembly 
consisting of Serbian subjects and bought agents in about equal 
numbers. This illegal Convention, on the day of its meeting, 
unanimously adopted a resolution, brought in print from Belgrade, 
by which King Nicholas was deposed and Montenegro was uncon- 
ditionally transformed into three districts of the Kingdom of 
Serbia. A few weeks later the annexation of Montenegro was 
proclaimed by the Prince Regent of Serbia. Even before this 
proclamation, passports were issued, photographs of which are 
in my possession, in which Cettigne figures as a town in Serbia. 
Montenegro was in all respects treated as a conquered country. 

In January 1919, just when the Supreme Council of the Allies 
in Paris was solemnly renewing the pledges as to Montenegro’s 
integral restoration, the inhabitants of the Black Mountain, as 
might be expected of men with a history such as theirs, rose in 
insurrection against the usurpers. But as at least 85 per cent. 
of them were unarmed, it is not surprising that they did not 
make much of it against the British and French rifles in the 
hands of the Serbs. But they have never, in the two years that 
have passed, been wholly suppressed. From time to time we 
have heard of battles with ‘ the insurgents,’ who have sometimes 
given a very good account of themselves. Executions for ‘ high 
treason ’—i.e. for refusing to swear allegiance to the alien Peter 
Karageorgevitch—have been numerous. 

While this was the state of affairs in Montenegro, the attitude 
of the Powers in conference in Paris is difficult to explain or to 
understand. It showed no trace of consistency or principle. No 
suggestion seems ever to have been made that the pledges so often 
repeated up to the eve of the Armistice should be redeemed. 
King Nicholas continued to be officially recognised: diplomatic 
relations with his Government were maintained. The Powers 
refused to recognise the proceedings of the Podgoritza Convention, 
and rejected the arrogant claim of Serbia that her delegate to 
the Peace Conference should act as representative of Montenegro 
as well. But, on the other hand, they excluded Montenegro 
from the Conference hall altogether—or, to be exact, they per- 
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formed the farce, more suggestive of Wonderland than of a Euro- 
pean Congress, of saying that Montenegro should be represented 
by one delegate but that ‘the rules concerning the appointment 
of such delegate will only be determined when the political situa- 
tion in that country shall have been cleared up,’ which of course 
has never yet occurred. In his opening address to the Conference, 
M. Poincaré, whose letter, a couple of months before to King 
Nicholas, his ‘ Very Dear and Great Friend,’ has been quoted, 
omitted Montenegro from his otherwise exhaustive enumeration 
of the States great and small who had drawn the sword against 
the Central Empires. Throughout the whole of that memorable 
business—while the Big Four consulted, while committees and 
commissions without end examined and probed and debated every 
minutest detail of every political problem in Europe, while the 
majestic Conference deliberated in full session, and finally signed 
and sealed the most elaborate Peace Settlement since the Treaty 
of Westphalia—from first to last, not an authentic whisper from 
an ally who sprang to arms in the first week of the war, and 
who made sacrifice proportionately inferior to none, was allowed 
to be heard in St. Germain or Versailles. Montenegro, in power 
negligible, was not ‘ too proud to fight’; her mightier comrades 
in arms, who had been not too proud to use her, would not let 
her sign the Peace. 

Meantime, in the House of Commons, in answer ta inquiries 
by the small handful of members who troubled their heads about a 
matter of national honour, the Foreign Office drafted a series of 
replies, of which I am sure Mr. Harmsworth, as an honourable 
man, was thoroughly ashamed to be made the mouthpiece. A col- 
lection of them would make a curious illustration of the depth of 
prevarication to which a department of diplomats can be driven. 
But they could not conceal that all the promises of the war days 
had been thrown to the winds. It became more and more evident 
how completely the Serbian propaganda had been assimilated in 
Paris and London. It was now assumed that the constitutional 
head of the Montenegrin State, and his constitutional advisers, 
although still officially recognised as such, were in no real sense 
to be taken as entitled to represent the Montenegrin people. Per- 
ceiving this, and despairing of the observance of international 
law and ordinary courtesy in the case, the few friends of Monte- 
negro in both Houses of Parliament concentrated their efforts 
towards obtaining an opportunity for the Montenegrins to speak 
for themselves. This was promised, not once, but a dozen times. 
Self-determination in the fullest sense should be accorded, we 
were assured, to Montenegro. How has it ended? ‘The latest 
promises have been added to the scrap-heap composed of the earlier 
ones. 
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And here it is necessary to remind the reader that Montenegro 
was until last month not only a nation of independent sovereignty, 
but was possessed of a constitutional farm of Government as 
well defined as our own. If that nation desired, as Lord Curzon 
and Mr. Lloyd George now appear to believe they desired, to 
change their Government, they could have done so by employing 
their own constitutional machinery. They could have carried 
through a revolution if they wanted one without help from out- 
side; or, if they could not, what business had outsiders to inter- 
fere, much less to force revolution upon them on the unproven 
assumption that they hankered after it? In Greece, where 
France and England had historical rights of interference such 
as they did not possess in Montenegro, they have permitted the 
constitutional machinery to recall a monarch bitterly treacherous 
and hostile to the Entente. In Montenegro they set aside 
established constitutional machinery in order to dethrone a 
monarch who was a friend and an ally. 

But since, for some reason never explained, the only proper 
method of ascertaining the wishes of Montenegro was not to be 
employed, the only reasonable alternative was a plebiscite of the 
people, carried out as was done in Slesvig, Dantzig, and else- 
where, under the supervision and protection of British, French 
or Italian troops and civilian officials, as the only safeguard against 
intimidation and coercion by the Serbs occupying the country. 

The procedure actually followed was very different, and cannot 
be called even a colourable fulfilment of the promise of self-deter- 
mination, although Mr. Harmsworth was instructed by the 
Foreign Office to keep up the pretence that it was. To anyone 
who has followed the whole story the last chapter seems wholly 
past belief. The gallant little nation has been afforded no chance 
of speaking a free word as to her future fate. The long intrigue 
of the Serbs has gained its end. The annexation proclaimed at 
Corfu in 1917, proclaimed again at Podgoritza in 1918, both dis- 
allowed by the Allied Powers, has at last taken effect. For, 
of course, that is the only meaning of the permission graciously 
extended to Montenegro to send delegates to—to what?—to a 
Convention, not in Montenegro but in Serbia! It was called a 
Constituent Assembly of Jugo-Slavia. The mere fact of summon- 
ing delegates there was to extort an admission that she already 
formed part of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. The question which 
she was to decide of her own free choice was prejudged against her 
by the very instrument she was required to use. It is as if the 
people of Slesvig had been told to send deputies to the Reichstag 
to decide whether they should for the future be Danish or German. 
Montenegro has been forcibly dragged before a tribunal that had 
no jurisdiction to try the case. 
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The conduct of the elections on the 28th of November was 
what might have been expected in the circumstances. No candi- 
date dared put forward a programme displeasing to the Serb 
usurpers. They accordingly ranged themselves under party labels, 
such as ‘ Independents,’ ‘ Socialists,’ ‘Communists,’ ‘ Republi- 
cans,’ and so forth, which in few cases represent any known body 
of political opinion in Montenegro, but which avoided committing 
the candidates to support of Serbian pretensions. The British 
Government took the farcical step of sending out one or two gentle- 
men to watch and report on the elections. What they might have 
been able, or allowed, to see, throughout the fastnesses and defiles 
of Montenegro, is not likely to be very illuminating. If the 
Foreign Office ever allows their report to be seen—all former 
reports of such missions have been suppressed—it will probably 
confirm the Serbian announcement that no support was given to 
the status quo, i.e. to Montenegrin independence and the legiti- 
mate sovereign of the country; and it will probably be silent on 
the still more significant fact that no support was given to the 
policy of incorporation in the dominions of King Peter. 

So, as I said at the outset, the independence of Montenegro 
is gone. Can anyone honestly say that the honour of England 
is unstained by the event? We cannot even have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that by the martyrdom of Montenegro a thorny 
problem has been solved. Those who know anything of the history 
and the character of that remarkable little mountaineer people 
will be the least ready to feel confident that we have heard the 
last of them. The unification of the whole Jugo-Slav race, if 
it had been brought about with the consent and goodwill of all, 
might have settled permanently the most pressing question in 
the Balkan peninsula. The coercion of Montenegro, negligible 
as she may appear, will lead to trouble. 

Ronatp McNEILL. 


Vou, LXXXIX—No. 527 
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‘ECONOMISTS’ FROM BOLSHEVY 


‘OH no,’ said the minister, ‘I am far from accusing the honour- 
able member of telling a lie: I only say that he economises the 
truth.’ 

Not a few economists of this kidney have in the course of the 
last twelvemonth gone to Russia from our midst; gone, and come 
back with their pearls of economical science. But why should 
we say ‘Russia’ ? Russia these professors of the oldest science 
in the world have not so much as seen in their visits of almost 
week-end brevity. Russiais where Wrangel strives, where Kuprin 
writes, where Savinkov and Bulak-Balahovich fight, where 
Kolchak and Nicolas the Second lie murdered, where the hundreds 
of thousands tortured and shot in the inferno of the Extraordinary 
Commission are heaped in unknown graves, where the millions of 
Russian citizens have gone who were starved to death by the 
Bolsheviks and their policy of famine; just as England is 
no longer to be found in the regions where Goldfarb-Krassin 
elaborates deals in stolen gold and bogus goods, but where Captain 
Cromie was shot down defending his King’s embassy against an 
outrage unparalleled in the history of Europe, the British embassy 
in Petrograd that is now become a lumber room of Bolshevik loot. 
Let us call things by their right names. Sederbaum-Lenin may 
mock us from the sanctuary of the Kremlin, Bronstein-Trotsky 
may career across the ruined granary of Europe in an Imperial 
train, surrounded by his scarlet guards, Mondstein-Lunacharsky 
may lord it over the monuments and noble churches of Petrograd, 
but they do not speak from Russia, nor by her leave, nor in her 
name. Geographical Russia ceased to be the Russia of history, 
politics, art, and literature, the guardian of Christendom against 
heathendom, in November 1917, when German troops stormed 
the Winter Palace and Lettish mercenaries drove the first Con- 
stituent Assembly elected by the Russian people out of the palace 
of the Duma. Thereafter the Bolsheviks, who had failed by 
corruption and terrorisation to obtain a majority in the Constituent 
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Assembly and therefore destroyed it, have ruled in Russia by the 
same force that they used then—the force of German arms and 
German brains, of mulish Letts, of debased Chinese, of savage 
Asiatic tribes. Why should we call these by the name of Russia? 
Before Great Russia was, the Tsardom of Moscow was in Western 
Europe termed Muscovy. Now the Muscovites have been en- 
slaved by a conglomerate of Jews, Germans, and their coadjutors 
known comprehensively as the Bolsheviks. So long then as they 
are there, let the land they rule be known as Bolshevy. 

It would be of small interest to consider the platitudes of minor 
economists from 1918 onwards that have been the stock-in-trade 
of Jewish and other aliens seeking to subvert the British Empire. 
They are not of such account as to merit detailed mention in the 
pages of a patriotic Review. But we have lately had others of 
more note whose statements deserve consideration from those 
lucky enough not yet to have learned by experience the meaning of 
Bolshevism and desirous of comprehending its methods and results 
so as to save our own country from a like fate. Though not all 
are on the same level of candour or ability, there is enough simi- 
larity between their conclusions for it to be apposite to treat of 
several in one place. Since the organ of his predilection, with the 
reverse indeed of economy of the truth, advertises him as ‘ the 
world’s greatest writer,’ let us begin with Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Mr. Wells went, he tells us, to Bolshevy as the guest of 
Kamenev, who is not Kamenev, but Rosenfeld, and was turned 
out of England for many flagrant breaches of his solemn under- 
taking not to indulge in political propaganda in this country. 
When Mr. Wells says he went as Rosenfeld’s guest, he must be 
understood merely as meaning at Rosenfeld’s instigation, since 
Lenin’s lackey had of course no power but to suggest the journey to 
headquarters, permits from which were indispensable, and once 
Mr. Wells set foot on Bolshevik territory he was the guest not of 
any particular commissar but of the whole system of despotism 
that has produced the organised ruin he describes. For ruin he 
describes and does not attempt to disguise it. ‘ Ruin—that is the 
primary Russian fact at the present time.’ Ruin—disaster— 
disease—misery—starvation—chaos: these are the keynotes of 
the song he sings. In this he does not differ from any of the 
competent observers, the late Mr. Victor Marsden, for example, 
Mr. Keeling, Mr. Courtier-Forster, Miss Healy, and myself, 
besides every repatriated British subject who has come back from 
the Bolshevik hell. Not thus did former apologists for the 
Bolsheviks sing, nor at the time of their performances would they 
have been allowed free exit from Bolshevy had they so intended. 
And from this we must infer that, since now selected visitors are 


admitted who do not pipe the old tune, a change has come over 
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Bolshevik policy : of which more hereafter. Where Mr. Wells 
differs from his honest compatriots who have real experience of 
the Bolshevik system and not of a mere Cook’s tour to it from the 
outside, is less in his description of the actual situation than in 
his analysis of its causes, of the characters of the men working the 
Bolshevik system, of the objects they have in view, and hence 
of the ulterior results that are to be apprehended. For in our 
estimate of Ruin, considered as a world force, it is essential to 
know whence it has sprung and at what it is aimed. 

Mr. Wells indeed is too clever not to feel the sting of the 
reflection of every thinking man that tyrants with complete 
control of the machinery of government are sure only to show 
what will be favourable to themselves or, if they must show things 
apparently redounding to their discredit, at least to see that they 
are presented in as favourable a light as possible; a matter that 
does not offer great difficulty when dealing with a person ignorant 
of the language. He rejoices therefore to inform us that his 
‘guide and interpreter ’ in Petrograd (which he insists, following 
Bolshevik and German practice, in renaming Petersburg) was 
‘the niece of a former Russian ambassador to London,’ a charm- 
ing young lady educated at Newnham, forbidden by the Bolsheviks 
to leave their frontiers, and so a person implicitly to be trusted in 
contradistinction to the Bolshevik agents commonly employed to 
spoonfeed eligible foreigners. I confess that when I read this I 
fairly jumped. What, my dear Madame Benckendorf, is it thus 
that we meet again? We have never spoken, it is true, but you 
know me well. And who, acquainted with Russian affairs of the 
last three years, does not know you? You can hardly have ex- 
pected Mr. Wells to describe you so unmistakably in every way 
save by name, or you would certainly have given him a hint to 
drop you out of the story. Had you wished to compromise it and 
him beyond repair, you could have chosen no better way than to 
figure in it as his ‘ guide and interpreter.’ Perhaps it was easy 
to impose on him as ‘ the niece’ of that very chivalrous and dis- 
tinguished ambassador Count Benckendorf, but you could hardly 
believe that would be taken on trust by others. You are, in fact, 
not related to him by blood at all, but, I am informed, are 
the wife of Mr. Benckendorf, once attached to the Russian 
embassy in Berlin, and, I suppose, a kinsman of his namesake the 
Count. 

Mr. Wells felt very superior when that distinguished Rus- 
sian man of letters, Amphiteatrov, tearing open his coat to 
show the rags beneath, assailed him bitterly for not seeing 
through the base Bolshevik pretence. Amphiteatrov, says 
Mr. Wells, evidently thought he was ‘ stupid and hoodwinked.’ 
Mr. Wells was confident in his powers of insight, secure 
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in his possession of such a ‘ guide and interpreter’ as Madame 
Benckendorf. If Amphiteatrov had but known who was, may 
we say, handling him in Petrograd, what would he not have said 
even beyond the hard words that Mr. Wells lets us imagine?. 
Perhaps he would have said nothing, feeling words to be of no 
avail; but he did not know, and spoke his mind to Mr. Wells, 
and was for that flung into prison by the Bolsheviks the moment 
Mr. Wells’s back was turned. Mr. Wells’s arrival in Petrograd 
must have seemed to the dwindling band of Russian intellectuals 
like the coming of an angel from Heaven. Now at last, they must 
have thought, the truth will be trumpeted across the world. At 
last had come to them one of those precious men of whom Leonid 
Andreev, himself a victim of the Bolsheviks, wrote in the famous 
pamphlet S.0.S. that was his swan song’: 


My last appeal is to you, authors of all nations, whoever you be, English, 
American or French. Support my prayer for those who perish! I know 
that hundreds of millions of money have been flung abroad to buy up the 
Press, that thousands of presses are busy fabricating and spreading lies, 
that thousands of liars shout, cry, stir up the water, people the world with 
monstrous phantoms and masks beneath which the features of living 
humanity are lost. The very air is bought and lies: the wireless is a forger 
and with its devilish waves confuses every editor’s room with its news that 
importunately knocks at the door, hammers on the ears, staggers the under- 
standing! But I know this too: just as among mankind are Men, so among 
writers are some who have long earned the name of Knights of the Holy 
Ghost, and write not with ink, but with blood, and to them do I appeal 
—to each individually, to one and all! Help us! 








What a ghastly disillusion was theirs. Their brother author, 
a man professing humane opinions and democratic aspirations, 
whose voice might have been strong in the cause of truth, was— 
oh! monstrum horrendum !—already in the devil’s camp. Their 
hearts must have shrivelled with a frost colder than that of Petro- 
grad’s icy winter, even now killing hundreds a day for the 
Bolsheviks. What use indeed to argue with a man caught in 
those toils, to intercede with him, supplicate him? 

Mr. Wells’s other chief guide and philosopher was ‘my old 
friend’ Maxim Gorky, with whom he stayed in Petrograd. 
Gorky Mr. Wells describes as 


no more a Communist than I am. . . . But he has gained the confidence and 
respect of most of the Bolshevik leaders and has become by a kind of necessity 
fhe semi-official salvage man under the new regime. He is possessed of a 
passionate sense of the value of Western science and culture and by the 
necessity of preserving the intellectual continuity of Russian life through 
these dark years of famine and war and social stress with the general in- 
tellectual life of the world. He has found a steady supporter in Lenin. 


1 Translated by the present writer and published in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, June 1919. 
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This passage gives us a touchstone of rare value for the trust- 
worthiness of Mr. Wells’s judgments. His position is that where- 
as the present state af Russia is unmitigated misery, famine, and 
death, this is due not to the rule of the Bolsheviks, under whom 
this state began and continues, but to ‘the-world war and the 
moral and intellectual insufficiency of the ruling and wealthy 
classes ’ before the war and to ‘ the atrocious blockade ’ since the 
war ; and that the Bolshevik reign of terror represents an effort, 
unparalleled in persistence and nobility, to remedy it. 

Let us look at the facts as they really are. The Bolsheviks, 
on their own showing, are a negligible fraction of the population 
of Russia, amounting at an extreme estimate to one half per cent., 
and at one more moderate but equally derived from Bolshevik 
sources to not more than a third per cent., and this without deduc- 
tion made for the admittedly large proportion who turned Bolshevik 
out of cupboard love. They mostly consist of criminals, convicts 
released from the gaols in the violence of the revolution of 
March 1917, and their leaders, who with one exception are aliens, 
were mostly sent into Russia by the Imperial German Government 
with the specific object of destroying the Russian army by bribery 
and agitation, a fact notorious from the first, but openly confirmed 
by General Ludendorf in his memoirs. They were wholly with- 
out skill in government and experienced only in political intrigue. 
On the face of the matter, the dislocation of all the machinery 
of life and the utter corruption of morals that set in only after 
their arrival must—even without further evidence, of which a 
superabundance exists—be attributed to their influence, to the 
malignancy of which, and to that alone, their despatch by the 
Germans was due. Mr. Wells’s leitmotiv, however, is that 
this desolate Russia is not a system that has been attacked and destroyed 
by something vigorous and malignant. It is an unsound system that has 
worked itself out. 

It may no doubt be said that every organisation which fails to 
resist enemy attacks is unsound—that of the trees in the New 
England forests, for instance, killed by divers insects. In this 
sense Russia was unsound. But to say that Russia was in any 
sense ‘worked out’ is flatly untrue. Down to the revolution 
Russia was better off in point of food, men and horses than any 
other European country at war. Privation was artificially intro- 
duced in the capital by Protopopov, who was a German agent, 
when Minister of Internal Affairs, and after the revolution for 
which it was the excuse was fostered and exasperated in every 
possible way by the Bolsheviks, who were paid by the Germans 
to that end. As to the malignancy of the Bolsheviks we have the 
testimony of Ludendorf and of everybody who has lived under their 
rule ; while as to their vigour there can hardly be any question. 
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On what evidence then does Mr. Wells deny these facts? 
Seemingly on that of his ‘old friend’ Maxim Gorky. It is 
interesting then to glance at the record of ‘ the real Maxim Gorky,’ 
as he is billed in Mr. Wells’s headlines, the more so, since Gorky 
is the solitary Russian by blood among the Bolshevik leaders. 

‘ Maxim Gorky,’ said a Russian playwright to me, ‘ began life 
as @ hooligan, and a hooligan he has remained.’ He has always 
prided himself on being a va-nu-pieds in morals as he was once 
in person. Theoretically a Marxian, that is a German-Jewish, 
Social Democrat, he has in practice for long been a strong 
Germanophil and at least since the time of the Boer War has 
cherished a bitter enmity to England. Throughout the Great 
War, as in the Japanese War, he was a defeatist. Many years 
ago he entered into an agreement with a Berlin publisher for the 
rights of all his literary work. All this being notorious, Gorky’s 
character should have been well known to the British authorities 
in Petrograd. Notwithstanding, however, he was in 1916, 
together with several other persons of German proclivities, placed 
upon the council of the newly formed Russo-British Society. 
Gorky used his position to obtain from Petrograd bankers the 
sum of 800,000 roubles to found a newspaper. The revolu- 
tion intervening he started it under the name of New Life 
(Novaya Jizn) as an extreme organ of militant pacifism, directed 
solely in the interests of Germany. Not a day passed but Gorky 
and his contributors in articles, notes, and parables fanned the 
fiame of hatred that the Germans and the German-Jewish Social 
Democrats had industriously lit. Next to Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Tcheidze, there was no man who did more than Gorky to ensure 
the triumph of Germany on the Russian front, the downfall of the 
Allied cause in Russia, and the annihilation of Russian civilisation 
that had been built up in centuries of laborious effort. In view 
of Mr. Wells’s flaming opinion of Gorky, it is curious, moreover, 
to note that during the latter’s violently anti-British activity 
in 1917 his paper, whether with or without authority, daily 
announced as its English contributors Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan, and Mr. H. G. Wells. At the Bolshevik 
coup d’état, Gorky, like a clever strategist, retired for a space 
until he saw how the wind would blow. To be associated with 
such a failure as many expected the Bolshevik regime to prove 
would have been bad for his European reputation and his German 
royalties. But when, in the summer of 1918, it became clear that 
England, specially selected by the Bolsheviks as their enemy, was 
not going to take any serious measures of self-defence against 
them, Gorky again came out into the open and joined the managing 
committee of the Petrograd Council or ‘ Soviet,’ where in company 
with Apfelbaum-Zinoviev and Mondstein-Lunacharsky, he shares 
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to the full the responsibility for their crimes. His baptism was 
a bath of blood, for the occasion of his open adherence to Bolshevik 
policy was the massacre of over three thousand innocent hostages 
in Petrograd in revenge for the assassination of the Jewish head 
of the Extraordinary Commission Uritsky, by his fellow Jew, 
the Social Revolutionary, Kanengiesser. 

In face of these facts it is something worse than idle to contend 
that Gorky has been a minister of grace to those whom it is the 
express intention of the Bolsheviks to exterminate, viz. every 
educated and patriotic Russian. We take it from Mr. Wells that 
Gorky is not a Communist. So much the more shame to him, 
then, that he cynically avows the absence of principle in the 
practice that has dyed him red with the blood of countless victims. 
‘He has found a steady supporter in Lenin.’ Doubtless; and 
repays the debt by describing Lenin as ‘a saint.’ Whether he 
has or, as Mr, Wells’s account suggests, has not a spark of 
honesty in his avaricious mind, it must be confessed that Gorky 
has made an uncommonly good thing out of his new profession as 
partner in Murder, Famine and Co. Already in 1918 he disposed 
of over 11,000,000 roubles for the Bolshevik Publication Commis- 
sion. Can Mr. Wells really mean it seriously when he writes that 
this institution ‘may presently give a new Russia such a know- 
ledge of world-thought as no other people will possess’ ? 
‘Hundreds of people are working upon translations,’ he says, as 
if this were something new, unaware apparently that in the real 
Russia every foreign book of importance, and many of none, was 
immediately translated and sold at cheap prices. The difference 
now is that the books are not sold, because they are not printed. 
The Publication Commission is a monstrous fraud, one of those 
many compounds of peculation and bluff that Bolshevy has set 
up for the benefit of its adherents and the delusion of foreigners ; 
and Mr. Wells has fallen into the fly-trap. To a large extent 
Gorky’s establishment is an engine for distributing hush-money 
to literary persons who might on the quiet foment trouble for the 
Bolsheviks. In October 1918, for instance, Gorky paid 700,000 
roubles to four young authors, two of them Jews, to start a new 
review, of which not a single number ever appeared. The Com- 
mission projected, and paid for, the re-publication in one edition of 
various standard Russian authors, at the head of which Gorky 
inscribed thirty of his own works. It also handles money for 
foreign use ; attempted, but failed, to buy Leonid Andreev with a 
bribe of several hundred thousand roubles; and last year tried to 
send an agent to England, whom, however, the Finnish authori- 
ties refused to let pass, provided with a large sum ostensibly to 
buy English copyrights, though in fact all books printed abroad 
are, and always were, free to be published in Russia without any 
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payment whatever. Gorky thus takes credit for supporting some 
Russian authors ; but has he or his ‘ steady supporter,’ Lenin, ever 
helped them in the only effectual way possible, which is to get 
out of Bolshevy? When the poet Sologub begged Apfelbaum, 
Gorky’s colleague, for permission to go to Finland for his health, 
the brute sent back his appeal with the sneer written across it : 
‘When the bourgeois sleeps, he dreams of Helsingfors cafés.’ 
When Pavlov, the celebrated physiologist, similarly petitioned, so 
that he might carry on work become impossible in Bolshevy, he 
was told that he might have an extra ration of bread, but leave 
Bolshevik Russia? Never! And Kuprin, who shared with 
Andreev the laurels of contemporary Russian letters, being hailed 
by Tolstoy as the foremost writer after his ‘ crown prince,’ Chehov, 
only escaped because Yudenich’s army took the town where he 
lived. While Russians who were not traitors to their country 
starved, Gorky dined off chicken. His ‘wife,’ Mme, Andreeva, 
commissar of the theatres, wears diamonds and sumptuous frocks 
in days when the worst second-hand dress costs more than the 
monthly salary of the best paid non-Bolshevik employee, has an 
Imperial automobile at her service in Petrograd, and a special train 
with her own kitchen car and chef attached when she travels. 
To crown all, though Sologub and Pavlov may not leave and 
Amphiteatrov lies in prison, Gorky has now crossed the frontiers of 
Bolshevy and, disappointed of the propaganda visit he had pro- 
posed to pay Great Britain, is off to bask at his ease on sun-kissed 
Capri. 

The third of the trinity of crime and blackguardism to whom 
Mr. Wells introduces his readers is Chaliapine.* Mr, Wells 
assures us that he did not before know this ‘ greatest of actors and 
singers ’—which Chaliapine assuredly is not, but evidently all 
Bolsheviks must be ‘ greatest’ at something, But 
we made his acquaintance this time in Petersburg; we dined with him and 
saw something of his very jolly household. .. . And Mme, Chaliapine we 
found so unbroken by the revolution that she asked us what people were 
wearing in London. 


So while Pavlov, Sologub, and Amphiteatrov starved, Mr. Wells 
had a ‘ very jolly’ dinner with this prince of blackguards, a fine 
artist indeed, but a man known to be of no principle, the cad of 
cads, known as the complete ‘Ham,’ Noah’s negro son who in 
Russian has become the type of vulgar insolence. Chaliapine’s 
name stinks in the nostrils of every decent Russian, for it was he 
who in an act of unprecedented flunkeyism fell on his knees before 
the late Emperor to sing ‘God Save the Tsar,’ and, when that 
Emperor was in the prison that was to end only in his vile murder, 


2 I retain the French fashion of writing his name, not because it is correct 
for us, but because the usage of opera programmes has 0 established it. 
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publicly slobbered over the new despots, swearing to the sailors 
at Cronstadt—those perfumed, bedizened darlings of the 
Bolsheviks, with their low-necked vests, their oiled love-locks, 
and sheets of banknotes which they cut by the yard to buy sweets 
for their drabs of twelve and fourteen years—that they were the 
finest, noblest, most critical audience he had ever sung before. 
Chaliapine it was who indulged in fisticuffs with the chorus at 
Covent Garden, who in 1917 shot and killed a harmless beggar 
come to ask him for alms, who has bought for a mere nothing 
priceless tapestries and works of art belonging to the starving and 
ruined whom he toadied in the days of their greatness. No 
wonder Chaliapine’s wife was found by Mr. Wells to be 
‘unbroken’ and to live in ‘ perhaps the last fairly comfortable 
home in Russia.’ Chaliapine is besides Gorky the one priceless 
boast the Bolskeviks can make, and has been hand in glove with 
them from the first. Therefore he has whatever he wants from 
them. Only Mr. Wells is mistaken in saying that the 200,000 
roubles he gets for a performance is worth 15l.: it is worth nine 
times as much as a family of four in Petrograd, all working, can 
make by honest means in the course of a month, and starving 
at that. 

Now whether it was the Benckendorf, or Gorky, or Chaliapine 
who told him, Mr. Wells does not say, but he makes one statement 
that enables us fully to gauge the accuracy of his observations 
concerning objective facts. ‘The population of Petrograd has 
fallen from 1,200,000 to 700,000.’ Such a simple statement ; yet 
proof that Mr. Wells with all his cleverness was far more ignorant 
and gullible than the most ardent Bolshevik propagandist could 
have dared to hope. At the last census taken the population of 
Petrograd was 2,400,000! The Bolsheviks simply took the figure 
and divided it by two; and Mr. Wells swallowed it. And the 
population has fallen to far less than 700,000. In October 1918 
900,000 food cards were issued in Petrograd; and, as everyone 
living there knew, far more cards were issued than there were 
people. Why so? Because everyone who had any connexion 
with somebody serving at a commissariat, to say nothing of those 
serving there themselves, managed to get two or more cards; 
because friends would stay a few days in your flat to be registered 
there, so that you might get cards for them, afterwards to be used 
for your benefit ; because cards were bought and stolen ; because 
the dead left cards to those who would shortly follow them to the 
grave. In December 1918 80,000 people died in Petrograd, in 
January 1919 120,000; and thereafter at an inside computation 
30,000 died every month to the end of the year. So that even 
admitting, for argument’s sake, the official figure for October 1918 
to have been correct, and if no one died in 1920, the population 
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has now shrunk to under half a million. Half a million from 
two and a half million. That is the horrible monument 
to the Bolsheviks’ policy of famine and terror. And 
people still die. The hospital wards all last spring were 
choked with the dead, and corpses lay for weeks in piles, 
before they could be removed. Nor let anyone think that 
the majority of those two missing millions have left the capital. 
Taking the train service from Petrograd at the end of 1918 as an 
index it would have taken two years for the railways to evacuate 
Petrograd to this extent if they did no other work. And in fact 
the trains were filled almost exclusively by Soviet officials, Red 
army officers, and profiteers enjoying a pull with the Bolsheviks. 
By the spring of 1920 practically no one else travelled at all, since 
to enter one of the lice-infested trucks allowed for the use of 
common folk was to court death from typhus. But Mr. Wells 
travelled to Moscow, like the Bolshevik lords, in ‘a sleeping car 
de luxe.’ 

After this it is only necessary to examine one more of Mr. 
Wells’s statements, which bears an equal mark of having been 
handed out to him from the Bolshevik propaganda department. 
People in England frequently ask: What about the peasants? 
Are they for the Bolsheviks, or if not, why do they not revolt? 
Here is Mr. Wells’s answer. ‘Such incidents’ as attempts by 
the peasants to refuse food to the Bolsheviks 


are magnified in the London Press as peasant insurrections against the 
Bolsheviks, They are nothing of the sort. It is just the peasants making 
themselves comfortable under the existing regime. 


This is indeed comforting. How pleasant to know that the revolt. 
of Yaroslavl, besieged by the Bolsheviks for ten days in 1918 and 
taken by German troops under a German officer, was ‘ magnified 
in the London papers.’ Did they mention it at all? How con- 
soling for the relatives of the six thousand or so massacred after 
its capture to realise that they were simply ‘ making themselves 
comfortable.’ So that is why in November of that year railway 
communication between Moscow and Saratov was interrupted for 
four days and Moscow proclaimed in a state of siege, and why a 
month earlier fifteen thousand peasants gathered in arms at 
Tichvin, a town a few hours from Petrograd. Poor silly peasants ! 
If they had only known that they were not making an insurrection 
—‘ nothing of the sort ’—but ‘just making themselves comfort- 
able,’ Alas, they can never know now, even from Mr. Wells’s 
eloquent apologia Bolshevistica ; for when the food they brought 
with them was at an end, having no plan, no command, no 
organisation, and no transport, though they had rifles and some 
machine guns, and unable to move because the Bolsheviks had 
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cut the railway on each side, they went back to their homes. 
Then the Bolsheviks sent down a force of seasoned Communists, 
and went methodically through the villages in the district, killing 
every man in whose possession arms were found. If the comfort 
these peasants sought was in the tomb, they achieved it. It is 
tenable that greater comfort is there than any in a Bolshevik 
neighbourhood. Perhaps fiat is what Mr. Wells and his 
Bolshevik informants mean. 

The truth, as known to all who have lived in Bolshevy, is that 
from the summer of 1918 onwards there have been almost inces- 
sant revolts of a most determined character in every part of the 
country. But the rifles and machine guns brought back by the 
peasants from the army, though they may harass the Bolsheviks, 
cannot prevail against artillery, transport, the telegraph, and 
organisation. In such cases each village is dealt with separately 
and the rising put down piecemeal. The retribution is so terrible 
that in some parts the whole countryside is depopulated, those 
who can fleeing to the woods, there to form the so-called ‘ Green ’ 
armies of marauders, while in others revolt has been stamped out 
by the wives and families of insurgents being massacred, a 
brutality which has been effective in terrorising surrounding dis- 
tricts. Mr. Wells remarks that he found ‘order and much 
courage.’ Undoubtedly. There is remarkable order in Bolshevy. 
But it is the order preserved on a slave ship. The population of 
Algiers under the Deys had small chance to be disorderly. So it 
is now with the Russians, who if they budge are machine-gunned 
out of existence. There is much courage in Bolshevy. But it 
is the courage of a Torquemada or a Robespierre in sending to 
torment and death innocent men and women and children by the 
hundred thousand. Mr. Wells mentions that ‘ there has evidently 
been comparatively little looting either in Petrograd or Moscow 
since the days of the débdcle.’ What he means by the débdcle is 
not clear, but, although the amount of miscellaneous robbery ob- 
taining since is grossly under-estimated, the statement may pass 
as roughly applying from July or August 1918. The explanation is 
simple. It was about that time that the Bolsheviks achieved their 
greatest success in nationalisation—the nationalisation of crime. 
Private murder and robbery were rendered obsolete by nationalis- 
ing them and giving their excitement and a fat percentage 
on the belongings of all ‘ counter-revolutionaries ’ arrested to any 
choosing to enlist under the Bolshevik banner. Mr. Wells, 
moreover, ignores that it was the Bolsheviks themselves who 
created anarchy in order that on it they might institute despotism. 
As to courage, Mr. Wells has brought some back from the 
Bolsheviks to enable him once more to dish up the dingy, thread- 
bare legend that want among the Russians is in any measure ‘ due 
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to the blockade.’ It is due directly and exclusively to the 
Bolsheviks having rendered production unprofitable and distri- 
bution impossible except as contraband, with the express object 
of exterminating the educated classes, as the Commissar 
Sobelsohn, alias Radek, kindly informed the world in the official 
Moscow News or Izvestiya in September 1918. 

Scarcely different and not less strange than Mr. Wells’s con- 
clusions are those of Dr. Haden Guest, a member of the recent 
‘ Labour ’ delegation to Bolshevy, as set forth in the pages of this 
Review for November. To be sure, his views are documented 
by less truculently blatant blunders than those of our ‘ greatest 
writer.’ Dr. Guest gives the figure of the former population of 
Petrograd correctly, but repeats the official fantasy as to the 
present : evidently this is the Bolshevik mot d’ordre. Though 
giving in some respects a true picture of the state of the country 
and rightly pointing out that the ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
is not exercised by, but on, the proletariat, he is wrongly informed 
on several important points. For instance, it is not true that the 
dictatorship aforesaid ‘ has degenerated into rule by irresponsible 
committees which are subordinated to the rule of the Communist 
party ’ : it never was anything else. It is not true that ‘ Yudenich 
was stopped by a last-minute mobilisation of workmen at the gates 
of Petrograd ’: the real causes of the repulse are set forth in this 
Review in January 1920. As to the workmen of Petrograd, the 
men of the great Putilov works declared for Yudenich and were 
afterwards decimated by the Bolshevik Chinese guards acting 
under Peter the Painter. It is above all not true that ‘the 
peasants support the Bolshevik regime’ because ‘they have 
become de facto owners of the soil.’ The truth as to this is fairly 
expressed by Mr. Bertrand Russell, who was also with the dele- 
gation, in his Practice and Theory of Bolshevism : 

The Russian peasant [says this Daniel come to judgment] has never 
heard of the Allies or of this country ; he does not know there is a blockade; 
all he knows is that he used to have six cows, but that the Government 
reduced him to one for the sake of the poorer peasants, and that it takes 
his corn (except what is needed for his own family) at a very low price. 
Mr. Russell should only have added that he is paid in worthless 
money, of which an unlimited quantity can be printed by every 
army Commissar : therefore the peasant refuses to grow corn, and 
kills his cows for their hides rather than be robbed of them. 

In education [says Dr. Guest] the People’s Commissar Lunacharsky has 
planned a scheme which is to provide complete education for all the children 
of the Russo-Siberian states of Europe and Asia. It is true there is little 
done at present, but the plan is there and the effort to work it out being 
made. 

It would be hard to pen a more pathetic sentence when read in 
the light of facts. These are briefly that the Russian high-schools 
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which formerly were among the best in the world have become 
derelict. They are managed by committees drawn from the hall 
porters, the boys, and the masters, and the last are unable to exert 
discipline ar exact attention for fear of a denunciation of ‘ counter- 
revolutionary’ tendencies. Instead of study time is spent in 
wood-chopping and other similar labourers’ jobs, and in specu- 
lation, swindling, and pornography, to which a disastrous impetus 
has been given by the system of uncontrolled co-education 
generally introduced. The pupils learn nothing but to be in- 
formers, blackguards, and prostitutes ; attendance is irregular, and 
would wholly cease save for the plate of water-soup and glass of 
mock tea provided for lunch, which however derisory fare it seems 
to the well-fed is yet alluring to starving stomachs. If Dr. 
Guest disbelieves my information, collected on the spot without 
any official assistance, he will find the same account much more 
eloquently given by Kuprin, to whom I am unknown, quite 
independently in Bourtseff’s paper La Cause Commune a few 
weeks back. 

Allowing, however, for the influence of these mistakes, I still 
cannot but express surprise at Dr. Guest’s general conclusion. 
He shows that Bolshevism is an odious and incompetent tyranny ; 
that free Trade Unions are not allowed to exist under it; and 
that members of the Printers’ Union who endeavoured to en- 
lighten his delegation were flung into prison. Yet he concludes 
that the Bolsheviks have an ‘ideal of world-embracing communism 
of a lofty type; they are men who wish to serve the world’ ; that 
only physical force is against them; and that we ought in the 
interests ‘ not only of Russia but of the world ’ to shake hands and 
make ‘ immediate peace’ with them. 


Among the Bolsheviks are real Communists, real idealists, real builders 
of a new world order. If we get real Peace, it is these men who will prevail. 


Every man of course must make deductions according to his 
logical powers. I can only say that according to mine the facts, 
faulty as they are, set forth by Dr. Guest entirely destroy his 
inferences from them. He gives no reason whatever to suggest 
that his belief in the existence among the Bolsheviks of ‘ real 
idealists’ is more than a pious wish. A residence under their rule 
of seventeen months revealed to me two types of Bolshevik, and 
two only: the German Agent and the frank criminal. I never 
saw or heard of one who by the widest stretch of the imagination 
could be conceived of as an idealist, or as a Communist except in 
the sense of desiring to take someone else’s property and keep it 
for himself. And certainly no colour of plausibility for Dr. 
Guest’s view can be found in the pronouncements of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Radek, to give them their assumed names : 
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their voices have no ring but that of practical ‘ expropriators ’ and 
ef unblushing violence. It is as though a man writing in 1917 
and admitting that the Germans had broken every law of inter- 
national comity and of the conduct of war, and were determined 
at all costs to hack their way through to the goal of their ambition 
--absolute dominion, should have ended by saying ‘There are 
real lovers of peace in Germany, and if only we make peace it is 
they who will prevail. Let us therefore make peace at once.’ 
Unfortunately peace is not so easily made; to be possible, a real 
desire for it on both sides is indispensable, and there is even less 
evidence of a desire on the part of the Bolsheviks to make peace 
with civilisation than there was on the part of Germany to make 
peace with us before her military strength failed. 

To turn to Mrs. Philip Snowden’s book on her experiences with 
the same delegation to Bolshevy is like coming from a stuffy room 
into the fresh air. Her honesty is transparent, and her logic does 
not trip so heavily as Dr. Haden Guest’s. She recognises not 
only that the delegation was shown not what they wanted to see, 
but what the Bolsheviks wanted to be seen, but further, that they 
were being used throughout by the Bolsheviks as an instrument 
of propaganda for themselves. It was for this that the parades, 
the performances at opera and theatre, the dinners, the suppers 
were daily organised. But her very good faith enables the reader 
with knowledge to see how much greater yas the task than her 
strength, and how easy it is ta cram less critical mouths with 
lies when so much of the truth could be withheld from her. 
Dreadful as is the picture she paints of the misery, the deliberate 
despotism, the accursed brutality around her, she was not within 
a thousand miles of imagining their depth or extent. To take 
one instance, she says the delegation had ‘an ample supply of 
very simple food,’ including butter, ham, and sugar. Does she 
realise that these are three articles which for ordinary folk in 
Bolshevy are absolutely unprocurable? She interviewed 
Djerjinsky, the Chief of the Extraordinary Commission. She 
knew he was lying when he said that only 8500 people had been 
killed as counter-revolutionaries. But she evidently did not know 
that at least 14,000 were massacred on the one occasion alone 
when Uritsky was killed and Lenin wounded; nor that on two 
occasions at Kiev 7000 were murdered; nor that for at least a 
year in Petrograd between 60 and 80 were shot every, day, and 
in Odessa 200 a day during the whole Bolshevik occupation down 
to a very recent date. Beside these, a fraction of the actual total, 
the 10,000 deaths, of which Mrs. Snowden feared to learn, dwindle 
to nothingness. She thinks that atrocities committed by the 
Reds can be set off against those committed by the Whites, but 
does not take into account that though dreadful deeds may have 
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been committed by the latter, as always will be in a state of 
lawiess civil war, they were, and are, committed and ordered by 
the Bolsheviks as a system, and not only at the front, but in the 
cities they rule. She says she was ‘informed.that only two of 
the seventeen People’s Commissars are Jews,’ evidently not 
realising that there is practically not one Commissar of any 
account, save Gorky, who is a Russian; that Gukovsky, in Reval, 
‘through whose competent hands pass all communications 
between Russia and the rest of Europe,’ is a Jew; that Lenin 
is not Lenin but Sederbaum, that Trotsky is Bronstein, Zinoviev 
is Apfelbaum, Lunacharsky is Mondstein, Radek is Sobelsohn, 
Kamenev is Rosenfeld, and so on through the whole list. She 
did not know that the meal she partook of at the school shown 
her was, on the face of it, exceptional. In estimating the influence 
of the Bolsheviks on art she makes no allowance for the fact that 
every artist who can endeavours by whatsoever means to escape 
from them. She did not know that British prisoners were moved 
from Petrograd to Moscow and from Moscow to Petrograd to 
avoid the delegation. She quates with seeming conviction a 
Bolshevik who in the heat of argument admitted that there were 
only 500 real Communists in Bolshevy. She quotes with approval 
a fellow-Socialist who, as they left the country, said ‘ There is 
no Socialism in Russia worthy of the name. And the people 
are wretched.’ But she had not the requisite knowledge of the 
motives or the men at the back of the system that has produced 
this result. She does not know that it is still worked, as it was 
begun, by German brains in the hope of smashing England and 
France and so winning the war; that Count Mirbach’s brother 
is still at work in the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in the 
Kremlin; that his nephew, formerly the German Agent at the 
headquarters of the Extraordinary Commission in Moscow, was 
during last spring Trotsky’s Chief of Staff on the Polish front ; 
that the whole Bolshevik system depends on alien force, German, 
Lett, and Chinese; and that therefore her hope that peace, in 
statu quo, will be a panacea to let loose ‘ the fountains of internal 
criticism ’ and so turn Bolshevism into a civilised government is 
doomed to disappointment. And if Mrs. Snowden, so acute and 
so fair-minded, did not, and does not, know these things, how 
ridiculously easy it must be for the Bolsheviks to conceal and 
to affect more when dealing with persons of less candour and 
feebler intelligence. 

From the whole survey afforded by the testimony of these 
latest visitors to Bolshevy two conclusions imperatively force 
themselves on the mind. First, the Bolsheviks, who but a few 
months ago were clamouring that they had made a heaven on 
earth and a true working-man’s State, have now dropped this 
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brazen lie. Now they are satisfied if they can reveal the ruin 
they have made of Russia in a light as little damaging to their 
credit as is consistent with the admission of its existence, and 
if they can cloak its true causes and objects. They have come 
down now to a policy of minimum profits, and, whenever they 
can, of delivering adulterated goods. They are content to admit 
a large part of the truth, if only they can still exalt, or at the 
worst shield themselves. Secondly, the proposals to make peace 
or do trade with the Bolsheviks are even from the most material 
standpoint illusory; for peace can only be made with a beaten 
or with a victorious enemy, and civilisation has neither won in 
a fight from which it has so far run away, nor yet been forced 
to its knees. There can therefore be no sound view as to the 
future, other than that expressed in the wise words addressed 
by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones to the brilliant author, with a con- 
sideration of whose views this paper began : 


Russia will return to tolerable conditions of life, to order, health, 
security, and prosperity, in the measure that she returns to and obeys those 
first abiding principles of social conduct and civilised government which 
are always and everywhere in operation ; which fortify and preserve a state 
if they are obeyed; which disintegrate and destroy a state if they are 
disobeyed. 

This is a consummation devoutly to be wished ; but in the nature 
of the case it cannot be until the forces of ‘evil poured into Russia 
to disintegrate and destroy her are themselves neutralised and 
driven forth, and her sanctuaries purified from treason and the 
alien domination of the Bolsheviks. 

JoHN PoLLock. 


Vou, LXXXIX—No. 527 


THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


FRANCE OF THE BATTLE-ZONE 


WE all, or at least some millions of us, knew what the war meant 
for France, and what France was like in the war. Yet I confess 
with shame that until I saw with my own eyes, and with a 
mind acting under the direct stimulus of the senses, I had formed 
no conception of what peace brought in to the French people. 
Peace! From that death-grapple of nations, that swayed, 
stamped, and pounded over French soil, France emerged, it is 
true, among the victors, but drained of blood. We knew that— 
as a matter of statistics. We were sorry for that. But 
whereas the war had united us, willy nilly, had concentrated our 
power in the supreme effort of which France was the stage, 
peace called us away, nation by nation, to our own borders; 
and within our own borders each found problems more distracting 
and dividing than the task of war. We forgot France—not un- 
naturally, nor even blameably, since heaven knows each country 
had enough to think of; but before long a temper grew up in 
which many were disposed to consider France over-excited, 
nervous, petulant, exacting—a menace in short to what was at 
least the name of peace. We had forgotten what peace meant to 
France. 

It meant that a nation, exhausted as scarcely any nation can 
have been in the world’s history, had to face at once such a task 
as assuredly the world has never seen—and to face it in the midst 
of all those other difficulties which are threatening the very bases 
of civilisation in long-established States. In France, as every- 
where else, there are the labour troubles, the sinister reopening 
of old political divisions, every symptom of the world-fever in 
which European civilisation tosses; the motive forces, which 
working together have created modern civilisation, are threatened 
with destructive war among themselves, in France as elsewhere ; 
but elsewhere, if these forces can be harmonised, the material 
‘fabric of civilisation remains. Only France is confronted imme- 
diately with a physical task before which the strongest hands might 
excusably fall down in paralysis and a problem of reorganisation 
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at which the brain reels. These things ought to be understood 
and realised. About the material facts there can be no dis- 
pute; I want only, if I can, to make those who have not seen 
with their own eyes see with mine. As to the method by which 
the task of France is being approached, I can pretend to no 
competence of judgment ; I give my personal impression ; but in 
what concerns the temper of the people involved, anyone can 
judge. Only, to estimate it rightly, you must know something 
of the people, you must have seen them before. I lived among 
them in the war, before victory was in sight, while they doubted 
of victory, but were not the less steady at their posts. Peace has 
its victories ; and the temper which I feel among them now, in this 
tremendous peace struggle, is the temper of victory. They at 
least I think will win the peace. 

This, however, must be understood. During the war confi- 
dence prevailed in the actual theatre of war. That is equally true 
to-day. There is still a psychology of the front quite different 
from the psychology of the country remote from the front. In 
Paris people have the international situation on their nerves; 
they are uneasy as to England’s intentions, very anxious indeed 
lest a resurgent Germany should become more than a menace. 
Everywhere in Paris I met talk of generalities, of contingent 
possibilities, with insistence only on one fact : Germany had not 
paid a brass farthing. Frankly, I thought them unwisely im- 
patient—until I saw what had to be done. There are two classes 
of people in France—those who are doing the work of reconstruct- 
ing what was devastated, and those who have to pay for it; it is 
only the latter who have breathing space to consider the problem, 
How are funds to be found? The others are too busy to think ; 
besides, for the moment, it is they who have to receive money 
rather than pay it; and if they have the faces of happy people, 
it is with the happiness of work in which results can be seen. 

Let me illustrate by a single instance the task which peace 
brought. As it happens, my instance belongs to Belgium, not to 
France; but the individual case is identical, though the national 
cases are very different. I hear it said that the Belgians are 
getting on with their reconstruction more quickly than the 
French. All honour to the Belgians; but the proportion of 
Belgian territory actually devastated by war, of Belgian industries 
destroyed, and above all of Belgian man-power sacrificed, is small 
in comparison. The recovery of Belgium was bound to be 
quicker ; and I have no doubt it is—though in what I actually saw 
there was no difference perceptible. I walked from Bailleul in 
France to Locre in Belgium, through a region over all of which 
the battle line passed in April 1918. French town and Belgian 


village had alike been levelled absolutely flat; and in both the 
, M2 
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fallen ruins had been piled into orderly heaps on the ground plan 
of what once were houses. People were back, living in little 
temporary huts; the fields along the road, French or Belgian, 
were alike being laboured : indeed it was only at the Belgian end 
of the road that I saw piles of bombs, German, French, and 
English, lying still heaped together after the first work of clearing 
away barbed wire and explosives had been accomplished. A new 
word—one of many—has been added to the language in these 
months ; désobuser, to clear of unexploded shell, is the regular 
term of art. After that comes the levelling of the surface, filling 
in trenches and shell holes, which the State accomplishes, before 
it hands over the land to the sinistré—another new word, to 
express the victim of some sinistre, some accident of war. But 
though the marks of battle were all round, most pitiably in the 
trees, dead in multitudes from the effect of gas—for Man must 
learn to survive what will kill a fifty-year-old elm—there was 
nothing in either Bailleul or Locre that could bring to your eyes 
country and town as they seemed when the people began to 
trickle back, and when the first problem was not to rebuild your 
house but to find it and to reach it. I gained my conception of 
that stage by an hour’s talk with a friend of mine who was the 
friend of many hundred officers, English, Scotch, and Irish. 

For not less than hundreds will remember the little hospice 
at Locre where the nuns who still managed a school had also 
a hospital in their convent and contrived over and above all this 
to provide a restaurant and a bathroom for officers of whatever 
regiments weré within reach of them: and in the savage winter 
of 1916-17 our 16th Irish Division owed to these ladies what little 
it knew of comfort. In those days the village was rarely shelled, 
and after the battle of June 1917 in which the Wytschaete Ridge 
was carried few of us thought that our friends there would come 
within the zone of instant danger : yet the next spring saw them 
forced to fly, with barely time for escape. From April to 
November they were absent : after the Armistice the Nuns were 
the first civilians to return, and the picture that I have of these 
things comes from the Mother Superior. The first trouble for 
them was to reach what had been their abode, for the road leading 
to it was entirely blocked with ruins. Weeks were spent in 
clearing a passage: then for four months they worked there, all 
day and every day, in winter, without shelter, making a daily 
journey of three hours to another convent of their order where 
they slept. They could not even get level ground sufficient to pitch 
@ tent on within their little holding, for the piles of fallen bricks 
were everywhere, and the German trench line had run right 
through their garden. When they did get shelter it was by the 
help of a gang of Chinese who were placed at their disposal, and 
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who worked excellently well for them. Yet many would have 
been afraid of these strange people, and not many would have been 
privileged to get thishelp. The case of the Nuns is the less typical 
because they were better off than others. These sinistrées had 
a backing outside, for their convent is to many already a place of 
pilgrimage. Willy Redmond was buried in their garden, near the 
grotto to Our Lady of Lourdes, and in the course of 1917 a cross 
was put over his grave by public subscription—no small part of it 
coming from officers and men of the Ulster Division. Cross and 
grave in the battles of 1918 escaped as if by a miracle : three shell- 
holes are in a sort of shamrock pattern about the tomb, none of 
them three yards from it. Cross and grave are still there, and it 
is the hope of us all that they may be allowed to remain in that 
good keeping, as would have been the heart’s wish of the gallant 
gentleman who lies there, most devout of Catholics, with least 
parade of devotion. It is not only associations of religion that link 
him to that place. Again and again we had dinners in the 
Hospice where Irishmen of differing camps at home met, with 
hopes for the home country that have not been permitted to fulfil 
themselves : and there, on the night before the Division went into 
trenches for the long-expected battle of Messines, some officers 
of our brigade assembled and Willy Redmond was among their 
guests. They made him speak, and the host of that evening, once 
deeply engaged on the other side in Irish affairs, has told me how 
extraordinary was the effect of this man’s fervour—on the eve of 
the death which he foresaw. For him service was quite literally 
a sacrament, the vital expression of his faith ; and he made others 
feel it. If Willy Redmond has a grave apart it is not unmerited ; 
he, probably the oldest man who in this war commanded a com- 
pany for long winter months in the line, may stand as the type 
of the volunteer. Many hundred signatures in a book that the 
Convent keeps show how widespread is the feeling that brings 
visitors to that memorial. 

All this is a digression from my subject, yet one cannot recall 
the devastated areas without thinking of one’s own dead, and one 
cannot revisit the Régions Libérées without finding that there at 
least our dead are not forgotten. If it be not indecent to 
say sa, there is the sense of homecoming when one meets 
again the broken walls, the battered earth of the France that 
we knew and that we worked in; and when there is that feel- 
ing on one side, it is natural that there should be on the other the 
frank welcome which greets one who has served in France. These 
people receive you as friends, and, if they have known you before, 
with incredible fidelity of memory. I walked in at the door of the 
first billet to which we were assigned on reaching France five years 
ago. The farmer was loading a cart by his manure heap, and 
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came forward with outstretched hand : ‘ Tiens, c’est le capttaine 
trlandais.’ I was taken in, a bottle of wine was opened, and 
there was not an officer of the company they did not ask me after 
—even one little supernumerary subaltern whose existence I had 
forgotten myself. With them, of course, prosperous farmers 
seven or eight miles from the line, things were going well, but 
I wanted to know how things were going with the évacués, of 
whom the village had been full. They had all got back. Were 
they content?—Some of them grouse (Il y en a qui rouspétent) 
but all the same cela marche bien. That sums up, in a word, the 
impression I got everywhere. It was natural in a little mining 
village like Annequin, just by Vermelles. Here the rows of 
cottages in 1916 were mere stumps, in whose cellars men lay, 
ready to be called. at half-an-hour’s notice to carry great sackfuls 
of bombs up to the line by the Hohenzollern Redoubt, a couple of 
miles distant ; a few civilians remained, for some work went on 
in the coalpit, and their children ran about in hourly danger from 
the shelling. Now all was well and cleanly rebuilt and well 
aligned ; the pit was in full working, and nobody had a word to 
say against anything. Here the reconstruction was definitive ; 
miners are the first people to be provided for. A mile further 
on was Vermelles, and here the old brewery was still in ruins; 
but beyond it the fields were all levelled up and in cultivation ; you 
could trace under stubble the diagonal line of the interminable 
communication trench which we called Gordon Alley ; the ground 
where it was filled in had a different colour. But here and every- 
where I was told that the soil so churned up and tossed neverthe- 
less gave good crops—partly perhaps after its long rest. The road 
from Vermelles towards Hulluch took us on a little further; then 
we turned and crossed the railway track under which one used to 
have to dive; and here to my right I saw great heaps of wild 
land, piled up like sandhills. I left the road, crossed a great field, 
most of which had been in corn, but in one corner beetroot was 
growing, and growing well, and just beyond that I came on the 
little quarry or gravel pit through which the communication 
trench ran. Men of mine had been buried there in March 1916, 
and part of it is now organised as a cemetery. From what I know 
of it there must be many more dead in that half-acre than there 
are crosses in the graveyard. Beyond it, one got to what the 
whole countryside must have resembled when its old inhabitants 
came back, a region all pock-marked with great holes, scarred 
with deep wriggling lines of trench, and overgrown with the 
coarsest weeds and grasses. A little less, a little more; vast 
tracts of France must have been like that two years ago; yet here 
it was the little more ; for at this point from 1915 onwards to the 
very end the line had never budged, and mine and counter-mine 
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had been the daily incidents of that stationary struggle. At the 
first survey, the battle-swept area of this department, the Pas de 
Calais, was divided into three zones, according as the possibility 
of restoring them to cultivation varied. The red zone where 
restoration seemed impossible was shown at 28,000 hectares by 
the survey, yet now, less than two years after that return was 
made, all but 2000 of those are levelled and ploughed. Here, 
where I stood, was a choice specimen of the remaining two 
thousand. I struck on a little trodden track leading towards where 
the jagged line of the mine craters rose out of that wide level. 
My path followed the old communication trench, and I was sud- 
denly aware of a gaping blackness in the bottom of the bank 
opposite me. For an instant I did not recognise its meaning, then 
scrambling down I looked into the disused burrow. There had 
been no woodwork, or, if any, it was gone, and the steps had 
crumbled ; but an old rusty petrol tin lying inside gave at least 
one familiar touch to the dugout. I stood and stared, and asked 
myself if we had, millions of us, really lived and eaten and slept 
in such fox earths, and known what it was to regard them as a place 
not only of safety but of telative comfort. One comes to that by 
degrees, and my first experience of them—some few hundred yards 
from this point—did not at once impress me with their luxury. 
Yet that first was a good dugout, German-built and roomy; a 
double-company headquarters. A comrade,of mine and I spent 
Christmas Day of 1915 there, attached for a preliminary tour of 
trenches to a London regiment. Ten or a dozen men forgathered 
there that Christmas—a machine gunner, a forward observation 
officer of the artillery, and I think one or two other waifs besides 
the officers of the two London companies. We all wrote all our 
names on cards and trysted to dine together in Piccadilly on 
Christmas 1916, when of course the war would be over. I have 
lost the card and know nothing of any of those signatories—except 
indeed of my comrade, who was shattered to pieces some three 
months later in front of Hulluch a mile further on. Who goes 
back to the Hohenzollern Redoubt without some such memory to 
meet him? 

As I approached it the path failed me, and that scrambling 
progress through countless shell holes, with barbed wire snatching 
at you in the long weeds, gave one back the old sensations, 
especially that difficulty of keeping any sense of direction. It 
was a grey mournful day, with no sun, and I did not get my bear- 
ings clear till I saw what we used to call the dump—a long, low 
slag heap held by the Germans which enfiladed much of our line. 
In another minute I was on the edge of the craters—pits like a 
quarry seventy or eighty yards long and in width occupying prac- 
tically the whole of the old No Man’s Land. They were made 
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first in March 1916, and we were in them while the earth was still 
crumbling and reeking from the gases of the blasting charge, with 
snow falling on top of all. Later, trenches had been made along 
the bottom, but at that moment a line of men were holding that 
further lip of the crater, lying there all night under the falling 
snow. The attack, carried out by English regiments, was only a 
very minor incident, and we were only concerned in it to a very 
small degree, but nothing else in two winters left on my mind 
the same sense of misery—perhaps because then we were still in- 
experienced. Still, it was typical of the whole period of trench 
war—typical above all in this, that those vast explosions, pro- 
duced with such enormous labour, creating such an irredeemable 
devastation of the kindly earth, achieved really nothing except 
on our side some four thousand casualties in the week and on 
the German side possibly as many more. Those craters, that 
battle-ground, left in a state of un-nature will, it is said, be kept 
as an historic monument—a valuable memento, if their lesson be 
read. 

That wilderness serves another purpose now: rabbits and 
partridges find cover there, and the hummocks are pervaded every 
Sunday by many chasseurs. I heard a few shots, but the game 
is neither so plentiful nor so tame as it was in the old days when 
you might come round the corner of a traverse and find a pair 
of partridges sitting on top of the trench looking at you with 
hardly any fear; shots did not disturb them then : shooting con- 
cerned another species. 

All the forlorn rubbish that lay about was dreadfully familiar 
—the tubes of old pumps with which we used ta labour ineffect- 
ually at clearing water out of trenches : bits of corrugated iron, 
all the nameless jetsam of modern war was there. But the very 
soul of desolation met me as I struggled back and came out on 
to a field which even in the midst of this havoc had been cleared. 
At the edge of it was a British rifle, with bayonet fixed, and strap 
still attached, stuck into the ground by the bayonet point: the 
whole rusty and disreputable, the wood-casing splintered and 
rotten : a symbol of decay lugubrious past belief, at least to any- 
one who had been trained ta the religion of the clean and service- 
able rifle. A few small shells, ‘ whizz-bangs,’ lay near, but 
further along in this acre of clearage were plenty of 5.9’s—much 
more serious projectiles—and standing up like milestones nearly 
three feet high, were a couple of the real heavies. It made one feel 
what risks lie involved in the premier labour, that first ploughing 
which the State accomplishes before handing over the land to 
the original owner. The Préfet of the Pas de Calais has thirty 
batteries of motor tractors, all busy on this job. I should like 
to see his list of casualties. But all the life of these people who 
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have come back to the battle-zone is still surrounded with hard- 
ship and with danger. You cannot set to work among the ruins 
of what was your home without serious risk of moving some 
unexploded shell or bomb, which in nine cases out of ten, perhaps 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, will be harmless; but the other 
chance is always there. 

Yet there they are back, and glad to be back, and complaining 
neither of the risk nor of the hardship. Coming out on the 
Vermelles-Hulluch Road, I stopped and fell into talk with a 
man whose house stood near. His cornstacks were good to see, 
and one does not often meet a farmer with so few complaints. 
During the war he had been an évacué, living some fifteen miles 
away, near Aire; and after the Armistice he had bought an old 
house there, pulled it down and carted the material to his holding ; 
it stands now, up and inhabited ; bricks had run short, and most 
of one end was closed in with corrugated iron, probably picked 
up in the trenches; but still, he said, one was warm in it, one 
had shelter, and it would do to go on with. Probably he was 
a good deal better off than the majority, who are in huts (baraque- 
ments), and no kind of hut that I have known is agreeable in 
winter. One saw many improvisations ta utilise what was left 
of buildings ; when the shell of a house stood, often the remains 
of front and back wall would be rounded off and the semi-circular 
covering of a Nisson hut used to make a roof and side walls. 

But, generally speaking, these ‘ provi$ional’ habitations are 
of some common type. The Ministry of the Régions Libérées is 
amongst other things a Ministry of Munitions of Peace. I saw 
at Arras one of its chief depots for the supply of material to the 
sinistrés : and the working of the supply was explained to me 
in outline by the Préfet of the Pas de Calais, M. Robert Leullier, 
and in more detail by his Chef de Cabinet, M. Ledoux. There 
is of course an immense deal of paper in their offices: since the 
Ministry is in the first instance a Ministry of Claims—for the 
receiving and investigation of claims, for award upon claims, and 
for disbursement of money and material assistance. ll this 
involves much paper, and the sinistré has to make out his claims 
respecting land, crops and stock, respecting buildings, and respect- 
ing furniture, in separate documents ; if his property is in more 
than one commune he has to claim separately for each commune. 
In short, there are all the makings of an administrative chaos, 
a mere welter of documents; but out of it, at all events in the 
Pas de Calais, the French mind has created order. The whole 
thing is run like a vast business house. Each sinistré has his 
own account in the long ledger. Name a name, it is instantly 
turned up in the pigeon-hole; the file is brought, you see at a 
glance the detail of his claims, the amount awarded, the amount 
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already paid—generally, the state of his account. The State 
does not carry out the work of individual reconstruction ; but the 
claimant must say what he is going to do before he can get an 
advance, and the advance is never above 60 per cent. of the 
total. The work done is inspected before further advance can 
be made. In very many cases it is carried out through one of 
the Co-operative Societies, which are not of the State’s making, 
but which work in close liaison with it. Again, when the case 
is one of those in which immediate help must be given, with 
reference to the need rather than to the claim, the State refers it 
to one of the Charitable Sacieties or Giuvres, which act with it 
and for it. But to help either the individual or the Co-operative 
Society or the Giuvre, the State has made great purchases of 
building material, agricultural implements, furniture, clothing, 
and so forth. There is no obligation to buy from the State, but 
the State is ready to sell what it has bought far ahead and in 
huge quantities. The Pas de Calais, for instance, had laid in 
a great store of timber : it has its own sawmills, it manufactures 
its own stuff : you can go to it for a window, ready to put together, 
of standardised pattern—and so save both time and expense in 
building. It has its typical sets of furniture, designed not only 
practically, but well: the cheapest of all, called le mobilier du 
sinistré, is just bed, chairs, table, and cupboard, in plain white 
beech ; but a pleasanter, better designed set of cottage furniture 
no one need wish to have. 

I had not time to go into houses and see, in many cases, 
how the thing worked out. But one gentleman who fell into 
talk with me in the train to Hazebrouck was speaking of his own 
affairs. He had been living in Lille, his business was gone, he 
had lost literally everything : and the award to him had been only 
1400 francs. It would not go far in furnishing, he said—and so 
I mentioned the depot. He had been there, and he agreed that 
they gave very good value; he praised their sheets in particular 
from a special knowledge of the linen trade. Now I could not 
without impertinence inquire why he had got so small an award, 
but I considered first that the testimony of a gentleman not 
richly compensated was good evidence when he praised; and, 
secondly, that his whole attitude was remarkable and typical. 
He had lost everything; the Government had given him only 
1400 francs ; but the Government sold good sheets cheap; and he 
had found work, his daughter also was earning money, and so they 
were beginning to put together a little capital again. Not a 
word, not a hint, of a grievance : on the contrary, a most cheer- 
ful and friendly companion for half an hour of rail. That is 
France of the Régions Libérées, in a perfectly average, unromantic 
instance. 
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But the figure which stands to me as typical of that France 
was one that I saw in Lens, where, I suppose, the work of destruc- 
tion was more utterly complete than in any other considerable 
town ; for Lens was surrounded by the Allies on three sides for 
an incredible time; it had to be battered to pulp. Across the 
Vimy Ridge, and past the Canadians’ monument, we went through 
fields again well in cultivation, along a perfect road; little trace 
was to be seen of that awful struggle, though here and there a 
notice-board gave almost the only sign of what had been a village. 
Nothing is left to-day of Thélus and the rest but imperishable 
memories—yet there too no doubt human beings will track out 
what was once their home. But Lens was too solid to be obliter- 
ated ; there wreckage stares you in the face; yet among the ruins 
there are now 15,000 people—nearly half the old population— 
housed and at work. Everything of course is provisional, but in the 
provisoire work, and good work, can be done. The schools were full 
to overflowing —in huts, but huts cleanly kept; in one a school- 
master complained to my companion, the Sous-préfet of Béthune, 
(for here I was in official company,) that he could not get another 
baraquement, and consequently many of the children were at that 
moment running about in the sun. On that lovely October day 
this seemed no great injury to them ; and in the little hospital where 
I met my typical figure, sun was everywhere, and everyone was 
in the sun. She was a short, broad-built little Flamande, who 
had worked through the war as a hospital nurse, and after the 
war had been sent down to Lens to try to get a hospital going. 
She had come for a fortnight, and had stayed eighteen months ; 
nor do I see how she is ever to get away ; she had her provisional 
hospital going, with all its different wards, its X-ray installation, 
and the rest; she has a school (supported by the Dames de la 
France), where the children were being fed (are school children 
fed to-day in all English mining towns?), and when she said with 
a laugh—as indeed she said nearly everything—that she had failed 
to get some appliance, the Mayor who was with us retorted 
that there were very few things which Mademoiselle did not 
succeed in getting. Anything more brisk, more gay, or more 
efficient than this stout Jittle lady I find it impossible to imagine. 

I liked the Mayor too, with his pointed grey beard and general 
air of distinction; he had been Mayor of Lens during the siege, 
and though his official quarters to-day were only a couple of huts 
there was a very considerable staff at work in them; and while 
we stood there a fine placard with the word ‘ Mairie’ was going 
up. But the Mayor had already marked off the dignity of his 
building by two bronze lions which he had unearthed somewhere 
among the debris and set up at his official door. 
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These people are as proud of their habitations as Crusoe was 
of his hut. They were probably never so proud of Lens before. 
And who is to say they have not a right to be? What I felt every- 
where among them was their pride in their own power of recovery, 
their ressort, their gift for getting well out of a bad business. Above 
all, they seem to live constantly in a sense that the war is over 
and that they have won the war. Return to their homes is the 
proof of victory daily renewed, Elsewhere in France that assur- 
ance is less confident, less clear. 

Though the spirit which prevails in the Régions Libérées is 
best shown in the common detail of everyday life, I felt it also 
in @ function where the expression of it was self-conscious and 
deliberate, though simple and naive as a ceremony can be. On 
the Sunday which I spent under his auspices, the Sous-préfet was 
engaged to inaugurate a memorial at one of the little hamlets be- 
hind Noooux les Mines. He offered to take me, and I went the more 
willingly because I knew the place as well as he. We drove out 
after I had returned from my excursion to the craters, and as we 
atrived people had just come out from Mass, and the Curé was 
blessing the modest little monument in the open air with his 
congregation gathered about him. The official function was fixed 
for three o’clock, and we were to have our déjeuner with the 
Maire, who came in from the benediction in tall hat and frock- 
coat, with the tricolour sash round his waist, yet, despite his 
costume, looking the prosperous farmer that he was. The Sous- 
préfet and I were the only guests, but families are large in 
Flanders, and we were a big company round the table. Two 
married daughters were there with their husbands ; but the leading 
figure was their younger sister, a pretty girl of sixteen, ready in 
white dress and Phrygian cap to represent the République Fran- 
gaise at the ceremony. I was not quite a stranger, because I 
had belonged to the Sixteenth Division, which they knew well ; 
headquarters had been at Vaudricourt, just beside. But these 
people had friends by the score in a dozen Divisions; they had 
photographs of them enough to fill an album ; and the République 
Frangaise had just been on a visit to England to stay with the 
family of someone among them. All their old friends who came 
to France, I was told, always came in to say bon jour. I do not 
wonder at one coming back to that house. Probably an equally 
prosperous English farmer could produce sweetbreads, tongue, 
fowl and home-cured ham, all of his own growing ; but they would 
not be so cooked, nor would the salad, if he had one, be so per- 
fectly flavoured. And if he could put such a dish of pears on 
the table he would have beaten any gardener that I ever 
knew—pears ta dream of; M. le Maire, I was told, ate two or 
three of them daily—-fortunate man! We had also the orthodox 
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succession of wines, Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne—all 
excellent. The French are a frugal people, but they study the 
niceties of living. Civilisation is more widely spread among them 
than among any other people, and a meal like that is one proof 
of it. It means that they are a people who will take pains to 
do things well, and who understand how they ought to be done. 
All one could say was that the proof, for a moderate person, was 
a little excessive. 

We went out from our repast to the platform, where two local 
bands blared out the Marseillaise in the village street all overarched 
and hung with tricolours; we got on to the platform along with 
the Curé and with the Socialist Mayor of an adjoining mining 
village—all very friendly together. Our République Frangaise 
spoke bashfully some verses of Victor Hugo. M. le Sous-préfet 
made a pleasantly eloquent speech in good set phrase—and so 
far it was a little like many other ceremonials, But it had one 
incident new to me which I suppose is reproduced whenever such 
a memorial is set up in France, and which seemed to show admir- 
ably the French instinct for what is commemorative and for what 
is dramatic. At the foot of the monument stood the village school- 
master, a tall quiet man with long drooping red moustaches, 
essentially civilian in appearance; but he wore on a captain’s 
uniform the Legion of Honour and Croix de Guerre with bar. 
Standing there, this representative of the loca soldiery called a roll 
—only about a dozen names, for a commune is a small place. As 
each name was called, a child kin to the name came forward, and 
answering, Mort pour la patrie, laid a bouquet of flowers by the 
pillar. The Mayor’s little daughter, in her white dress and red 
cap, was of those who answered, and her brother had a wonderful 
sheaf of phlox and Michaelmas daisies. It was almost droll to 
see how small boys bustled up crying their Mort pour la patrie 
as if it were the catchword in some game. Yet somehow the 
thing took one by surprise ; I felt as if an unfair assault had been 
made on my emotions; I felt as if an unfair assault had been 
in the crowd. But for all that it was a festival, not a funeral ; 
the dominant note was given by the trumpeted Marseillaise and 
the bright streamers ; it was an expression of victory and of grati- 
tude for victory. 

What is more, France of the battle-zone has not forgotten that 
others besides Frenchmen fought and died to gain that victory. 
The Sous-préjet had a word to say on that which was well received. 
But I felt this recognition given in a much more informal manner 
just before I was leaving the Régions Libérées. It was at Bailleul, 
which in 1917, when I was evacuated from there, was a prosperous 
Flemish town, pleasant to the eye and practically undamaged. 
Now, when I came into what had been the Grande Place, after 
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walking back in the rain from Locre, I looked around in some 
dismay for a tavern where I could eat. A passer-by whom I 
asked for a direction said ‘ Would a bifteck do? Then come and 
eat it chez mot.’ I followed to the hut which was his estaminet, 
and there he set me down at a table opposite a decent-look- 
ing burgher, who was very ready ta talk. What he had to say 
was chiefly that the Anglais had come to Bailleul before, as 
enemies, after Waterloo; but their conduct had been de la plus 
grande correction ; they had left no bad memories ; that this time 
they had come to Bailleul as friends, and twice over, in 1914 and 
1918, they had driven the Germans out of it. He had a shop 
(it was a big stationer’s shop just off the Place in the street 
running towards the casualty-clearing station), and the English 
had been the best of customers. He had always had officers in 
his house, and they were perfectly agreeable. They might drink 
a little and make a little noise now and then, as was natural, 
and even throw things about; but he never needed to ask for 
an apology. In short, if anyone wishes to hear good of the 
British Army, and hear it cordially spoken, let him go ta Baillenl 
—or, so far as my observation extends, to any part in France 
of the battle-zone where British troops were known. 

In fhat France none of us need feel a stranger; and through 
it we can best, I believe, come to an understanding of that great 
nation, so near us yet so foreign, in which France of the battle- 
zone represents only one group of the qualities which make up 
its greatness and its value to the world. The difference in temper 
of which I have spoken between the whole and the part really, 
T think, arises fram the fact that the battle-area still has con- 
fidence in its Allies. People there, it seems to me, instinctively 
believe that those who knew what the struggle was will never 
allow France to risk facing a repetition of it; and they refuse 
to credit that what they are rebuilding with such infinite courage 
may again be ground to powder. Their concern is with the 
task rather than with guarantees for the task’s safety. They 
count on their Allies for support in the vindication of their rights. 
But because they are not quick to cry Nous sommes trahis one 
must not suppose they would not resent a surrender of their cause. 
If Germany were allowed to evade the debt of reparation due 
to these people, then, I think, it wauld be hard for any man 
who took part in the war to bring himself face to face with France 


of the battle-zone, 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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4 PLAY IN TWO ACTS 


CHARACTERS. 


THE PRIOR. Dritcuuey (A Farmer). 
THE SUB-PRIOR. BRAXTED (A Farmer). 
Eustatius (The Almoner). A Farm Lap. 
Hivarion (A Novice). MARGARET. 

Peter (A Monk). Monks. 


ACT I. 
TIME : A morning in May 1430. 
SCENE. 


The refectory of a monastery, sparsely furnished with tables, 
benches, etc. The reader’s desk stands near the centre of the 
back wall; beside it the door. A large armoire is placed against 
the side wall near the door. HitaRion, a young monk of refined 
and ascetic appearance, is copying a manuscript. Enter PETER, 
a lusty youth of 23. 


PETER. Good morning, brother Hilarion. You seem busy. 

HinaRion. Yes. I am copying out some of the Flowers of the 
blessed Saint Francis. And you? 

PztER. I’ve to arrange the room for a meeting this morning 
as the Chapter House is being repaired. 

[He begins to put benches etc. in their proper places. 

Hinakion. A full meeting of the brotherhood ? 

PETER. No, only the officials, not for novices. I’m to go to 
the fields and dig, thank goodness. 

Hi“aRion. You like to work there? 

Peter. Yes; there’s the satisfaction of doing something 
useful, and I like to breathe the fresh air and stretch my limbs. 
It’s better than mumbling over these eternal masses. 

HinaRion. Brother, you don’t know what you're saying. 
Mumbling a mass! Do you not find your spirit uplifted, your 
soul refreshed, by the sacrifice of the blessed mass? 
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Peter. I don’t want to shock you, brother, but I’m weary of 
repeating the same things day after day: they lose their force. 
And I’ve other reasons too. 

Hinakion. I have only professed a few months : but I hope I 
shall never feel like that. (With exaltation) Every day I seem 
to draw fresh—— 

PETER. Yes, yes ; you’re a born saint and I’m a born sinner. 

Hinakion. We are all sinners: don’t I know it? 

Peter. You sin? 

HiLarion. Often : when I am on my knees in contemplation of 
the Blessed Virgin to whom I have devoted myself, so weak is 
my miserable body that often my thoughts wander. But by 
fasting and penance I hope that—— 

PETER. Why should we fast? 

HiLaRion. To subdue our flesh. 

Peter (impatiently). Yes, yes, I know. But—(hesitates). 

Hiuarion. Yes? 

Peter. No, I'd better not say it : you wouldn’t understand. 

HILARION. Brother, what has come over you? Do you regret 
the world? 

PETER. Regret it? What doI know of it? I only know that 
I’m tired of being cooped up in these mouldy walls. 

Hi“aRion. But you made your profession of your own choice. 

Peter. Choice? What choice had I? My parents died and 
I was packed off to be a choir-boy, and so I drifted into what 
Iam! What else could Ido? Here I had board and lodging, 
I was taught to read and write : I took colour from my surround- 
ings, and I thought some day I might be an Abbot! LBoyish folly ! 
What could I know then of a man’s desires? And now I’m a 
prisoner beating against the bars of his cage: a fraud: a sinner 
in the garb of a saint. 

HiLaRion. Brother, you terrify me! I don’t understand. I too 
never knew my father or mother, but the holy Eustatius is my 
spiritual father, kinder than any earthly one could be, and the 
Blessed Virgin is my mother : I want no other whilst I can love 
and adore Her. 

Peter (with a shrug). It’s as I said, we're of different make : 
you are content with this sort of existence, while I—— 

Hinarion. Listen to what St. Francis says : I have just copied 
it. (Reading) : ‘ Above all the graces and gifts of His Holy Spirit 
which Christ has given to His friends, is that of conquering 
oneself, and suffering willingly for the love of Christ all pain, ill- 
usage and opprobrium and calamity.’ And here we live at ease! 
What do we suffer? I’m ashamed of myself when I think of the 
life of self-indulgence I am leading. 
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PETER (smiling). You’ve a strange idea of self-indulgetice. 
Hivarion. Hush! here is the good father Eustatius. 





[Enter Eustatius, supported by a brother. He is an 
old man, fecble and emaciated : his look ig serene and saintly. 
The brother helps him to a seat. 


Eustatius. Thanks, my brother. (Ezit the brother.) (To 
PETER and HiLARION) Pax vobiscum. 

HiwaRion (on his knees). You feel better, father? 

Evstatius. I have no pain: Rise, my son. Is that brother 
Peter? 

Peter. Yes, father. 

Eustatius (looking fixedly at him). What ails you? (PETER 
is silent.) Are you not happy? 

PETER. No, father. 

Eustatius. Happiness is not the end of life : it comes oftenest 
to those who do not seek it. Tell me what you desite? 

PETER. To see the world, father : to be a man amongst men. 

Eustatius. The world is evil, my son : why do you yearn for it? 
‘Be not of this world’ is our command. Subdue the appetites 
of this earthly garment that we must cast off soon : I very soon. 


[ Enter a brother with a spade : he beckons to Peter and 
exit, 


Perer. Father, you are kind, but you cannot comfort me. 
I must go to my work in the field. 

Evstatius. My blessing go with you, my son. 

[Peter bows and ezit. 
[Eustatius drops his head wearily on his hand. 

HiLsRion. You feel faint, father? 

Eustatius. No, only weary. My son, I am very near my end. 

HiLaRion. Don’t say that, father. 

Eustatius. Don’t tell the brethren, but I know it. Why 
should I linger on earth? I have done with this life, I have taken 
the holy sacrament and I am eager to join the saints, to see the 
Blessed Virgin again. 

HIwaRIon (surprised). Again? 

Eustatius. What have I said? Yet, why not? I am a dying 
man, you are my son in the spirit: it may strengthen you in the 
faith to know. But promise to keep my secret till I am gone. 

HinaRion. I promise, father. 

Eustatius. From my youth I have had a special cult for the 
Blessed Virgin: I used to read with envy in the Flowers of St. 
Francis how brother Conrad and others were granted a vision of 
Her. 
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Hiwarion. I have just been copying that very passage. 

Eustatius. So did I, many times. I asked myself if others 
were so favoured why not I? I fasted, I prayed continually even 
when the brethren were sleeping : at last, after many years, my 
prayers were answered ; and to me, also, unworthy as I was, the 
Holy Mother deigned to reveal Herself; the Babe in Her loving 
arms. 

HiaRion. You saw Her? O! father! 

Eustatius. With these eyes, as I see you. 

Himarion. But—but why keep it secret? What glory for the 
community to know that you had been so favoured ! 

Eustatius. I followed our Lord’s command, ‘ Tell the vision to 
no man.’ I did not want to seem to boast of such exceptional 
grace. But it does not matter now. Since that day I have 
striven to live worthily of my boon. With the image of the 
Blessed Virgin always in my heart it was easy to resist temptation, 
or rather there were no temptations for me. When the sun is 
shining the mists vanish. 

Hinarion (agitated). Father ! 

Eustatius. What is it, my son? 

HinaRIon. I am young and full of faults, but you know my 
devotion to our Mother. Forgive my presumption, but—but do 
you think it possible that some day I may have a vision too? 

Eustatius. I cannot tell: She is gracious, but other men, 
worthier than I, have not been favoured as I was. Still, the 
prophet says ‘ Your young men shall see visions.’ 

HiLaRion. Father! You make me bold—yet, I have no right— 
but you are so kind to me—— 

Eustatius. Speak, my son: what do you desire? 

Hiarion. When you see Her face to face will you—dare I 
ask ?—-will you tell Her of my passionate desire to—Oh, I am not 
worthy ! 

Eustatius. My son : it will be a joy to me to make intercession 
for you. (HILARION kneels and kisses his hand.) Rise, my son : 
I hear the voice of the Prior. 


[Enter the Prion and Sus-Prion. The Prior is a 
dignified, kindly-looking man of fifty: the Sup-PRion a 
short, thin man of forty: excitable, with an eager, crafty 
look. 

Prior. Pax vobiscum! (HILARION bows low.) (PRIOR gives 
Eustatius his hand to kiss.) Is all well with you, brother? 

Eustatius. I am weary, father. 

Sus-Prior (officiously to Prior). I dare say brother Eustatius 
might be excused from our meeting, father. 

Prior. If he wishes: our business is not a pleasant one. 
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Eustatius. Thanks, father: I am not fit for earthly duties 
any longer. You must elect a new almoner to distribute our 
charity. 

Prior. We have none worthy to follow you, brother. 

[H1LaRIon 2nd Eustatius exeunt: HinaRion support- 
ing Eustatius affectionately. 

Sus-Prior. Brother Eustatius seems failing fast. 

Prior. What a loss when we know him no more! 

Sus-Prior. Yes, a good man, but a little too careless of 
discipline, isn’t he? He would treat saint and sinner alike. 

Prior. His charity is unbounded. But to our business. You 
have summoned farmer Ditchley? 

Sub-Prior. He is waiting now with the girl. 

Prior. When did you first learn of this scandal? 

Sup-Prior. Only yesterday: I went to Ditchley about his 
fences and saw the wench Margaret with a baby. 

Prior. An orphan, isn’t she? 

Sup-Prior. Yes, when her mother died Ditchley took her in 
to help his wife in the home farm. She’s a baggage! We must 
make an example of her. 

Prior. A most unfortunate affair! On the monastery farm : 
a scandal indeed ! [ Bell sounds. 

Scs-Prior. The bell! the brethren approach. 

[The Prior mounts the reader’s desk as the brothers 
enter: All bow low to the Prior and take their seats. 

Prior (to Sub-Prior). Will you bring them in? (Ezit Sus- 
Prior.) Brethren, we are met to consider a grave scandal which 
closely affects our community. I have summoned only those 
holding office, as I wish if possible that the younger brethren 
should be kept in ignorance of this affair. It appears that a girl 
employed on the farm which Ditchley holds from the monastery 
has had a child without the sacrament of marriage. 


[Sus-Prion enters, followed by DitcHiEY and 
MARGARET carrying her babe. DITCHLEY is a coarse- 
looking man of 50: Maraaret a pleasant-looking peasant 
girl of 20. She glances around timidly. 

Prior. Stand here, my girl. Now, Ditchley, tell us your 
story. 

Ditcuizy. There isn’t much to tell, father. This girl, 
Margaret, she’d been queer some time, but we never suspected 
aught. Then she disappears one night—three weeks ago, and 
comes back yesterday with her baby. My wife won’t keep her 
in the house, so I told this reverend father about it. 

Prior. Let us hear what the girl has to say. (To MARGARET) 


You know you have committed a grievous sin. 
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MarGarReET. I couldn’t help it, father, I loved him. He was 
so kind : he would always carry my pail and wood when no one 
was looking. He hadn’t any friends no more than I, and no 
one’s said a kind word to me but him since my mother died. 

Prior. My child, I pity you from my heart. You have gone 
astray, but the Church is merciful to sinners : however heinous 
their guilt she is ready to receive them back to her arms after 
sincere repentance and due penance. We acknowledge your 
temptation ; your very innocence helped you to fall. Of course 
the first step is to repair the fault so far as we can by marrying 
you to your lover. Who is he? (Maraaret is silent.) (To 
DiTcHLEY) Do you know? 

DitcHuEY. No, father: she won’t say. I’ve asked all round 
about but nobody’s seen her with any fellow. 

Prior (to Margaret). Come, come, you must tell us his name, 
and then I promise he shall do his duty and marry you. 

MarkGARET. I can’t marry him, father. 

Prior. Can’t? Is he a married man? 

Marcaret (hesitates). No. 

[SuB-PRior nudges Prior and they whisper together. 

[A knock at the door: a brother opens it. PETER steps 
inside: he has come from the fields ; he carries a mattock. 
The brother stops him. 

BrotHer. Hush! you must not come in. 

PETER. I’ve a message for the Prior. 

BrotTHerR. Later on: go now. 

[PETER turns to go: then sees MARGARET. He smothers 
an exclamation, then unseen slips behind the armoire. 

Prior. Listen to me, my child. Whilst the Church has 
every mercy for the repentant sinner she is severe on those who 
disobey her commands. For the last time, who is the father of 
your child? 

DitcHLEY. Give his name, wench, when the father tells you 
to, or you’ll never set foot in my house again. 

[Marcaret is silent. 

Sus-Prior. Impudent wanton! 

Prior. Brother, let not your zeal quench your charity. (A 
pause.) Does any brother wish to say anything?  (Silence.) 
(To Margaret) As you persist in your contumacy listen to our 
decision : you will leave the village at once and never return ; 

taking with you the child which is the living proof of your sin. 
You will be excommunicate, and none shall give you shelter or 
succour you in your distress. 

PETER (coming forward). No! there is one who will shield her 
as long as he lives. [General commotion. 

Priok. Brother Peter! 
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Sun-Prior. How dare you come here? Away at once! 
PETER. No, I stay with this woman—and my child. 
Aut (horrified). His child? 

PETER. Yes: mine! 

Sup-Prior. Anathema! he has broken his vows! So this is 
why the wench could not marry him! 

Prior. Hush, brother, such violence ill becomes our sacred 
calling. (Yo Peter) Brother, I cannot believe what you tell us: 
some evil spirit is speaking through your lips. 

Peter. It is the spirit of truth, father. 

Prion. You have broken your vows? 

Peter. I broke them in spirit long ago: I was not born to 
be a monk. 

Prior. Yet you took the vows voluntarily. 

PETER. What else could I do? I was brought up to be a 
monk, and what could I know in my youth of what I should be 
as aman? ‘To tie me down to servitude for life before I knew 
what life was—’twas monstrous. 

Sus-Prior. It’s blasphemy ! 

Prior. Silence, brother. (To Peter) And this woman 
tempted you? 

Peter. No, father: there was no temptation; she was as 
innocent as I. We met in the fields by accident : we were both 
alone in the world, we were drawn to each other ; it was like a 
new life to find a fellow creature who cared for me. 

Sus-Prior. And so you met secretly : ashamed. 

PeTeR. But whose the fault? We would have met openly 
but for prying eyes and slanderous tongues. 

Prior. And you yielded to temptation and fell into grievous 
sin, instead of withstanding the lusts of the flesh. 

PETER. Why are they given to us, father, if we are not to 
gratify them? 

Prior. Silence: surely the Evil One has you in his power. 
Does not the Church teach that it is your duty to subdue the 
lusts of the flesh? We are not as other men: we have devoted 
ourselves to God, and must keep our bodies holy to Him. 

Peter. But, father, I am as other men : I was not born to be 
asaint. Better to break my vows than be a hypocrite all my life. 

Sus-Prior. He has sold himself to Satan! Retro me! 

Prior. You confess your fault, but you do not say you repent 
of it. 

Peter. No! I have done with lies. I have sinned, I 
suppose, and cut myself off from all hope of mercy, but I do not 
repent. 

Prior. Nor she? (Margaret takes Peter’s arm lovingly.) 
My children, consider once more : on the one hand repentance and 
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reconciliation with God : on the other condemnation and punish- 
ment to all eternity. 

Perer. No more, father! If we are to go to hell we go 
together. ; 

SusB-Priorn (venomously). But you will not have to wait till 
then to know the penalties exacted of those who defy the Church 
and break their vows. 

Peter. I am ready to bear them. 

Sus-Prior. To be excommunicate—— 

Peter. I know: I have counted the cost and I have conso- 
lations. Let me have this woman’s love, let me have my child 
to dandle on my knee, and I shall laugh at your curses. (Throws 
off his robe and appears in his fieldwork dress.) I am a monk 
no longer, buta man! (Takes Margaret’s arm.) Come, my dear 
Margaret ! [They turn to the door. 

Sus-Prior (excitedly). Stop them ! [All rise confusedly. 

Peter. Aren’t you anxious to get rid of me? Do you want 
me to poison the air for you any longer? 

Sus-Prior (to Prior). Curse him, father, let him be anathema, 
bell, book and candle! (PETER about togo.) Stop him! 

[The brothers advance on him. 

PETER (lifting his mattock). Who dares to hinder me? Do 
you want me to add murder to my other crimes? 

[All fall back. Exeunt Peter and Marcaret. The 
brethren are huddled together, talking excitedly. 

Prior. To your places, and silence. (All resume their seats.) 
Brethren, the hand of God is heavy on us for our sins: a blow 
has fallen on our community. But now that the cause of our 
calamity has departed from among us let us strive by prayer and 
fasting to mitigate the wrath of God. To-night after vigil we 
will hold a solemn chapter and formally excommunicate our late 
brother Peter, and renew our vows of service to——. (A bell 
tolls ; he stops: silence. A knock at the door.) Open the door. 
(A brother does so. THILARION stands 1t the threshold.) What 
is it, brother? 

Hinarion (sobbing). He’s dead, father ! 

Prior. Eustatius? 

Hinarion. Alas, yes! [All fall on their knees. Silence. 

PRIOR (rises). We will say a mass for his soul. (To HILARION) 
You were with him? 

Harton. Yes, father: he passed away as if in an ecstasy : 
he was a saint ! 

Prior. Many less worthy have borne the name. I did not 
think he was so near his end. Did he leave any message for the 
brethren ? [The bell tolls again. 

HiuaRion. His blessing on all. And, father, he bade me crave 
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your permission to visit the shrine of St. Mary the Virgin at 
Winchester, and there to pray for his soul. 

Sus-Prror. You? the youngest of us all? a novice? 

Prior. The last wish of such a holy man is sacred. You have 
leave to go. 
Hinarion. Thanks, father. I will depart at once. 
Prior. With our blessing, brother. 

[Hitarion bows and exit. The bell tolls. 


CURTAIN. 


ACT II. 
SCENE. 


A stable : at the back, oxen in their stalls. An empty, shallow 
basket is on the floor. The door is at the back. 

A farm boy is tidying up the stable. It is the evening of the 
next day. 


[Enter Perer and MarGaReET carrying the babe. PETER 
has no robe, but wears a cloak and a loose hat: he carries a 
stout staff and wallet. 
Peter. Come in here, dear: we can rest for a while at any 
rate. 
Boy. Hullo! who be you? 
PETER. Wanderers: we only want rest and shelter. Can we 
stay here a bit? 
Boy. I dunno. I'll ask master. 
PeTeR. Do, my lad. (Eait Boy.) Are you very tired, dear? 
MARGARET. I am a little tired : it’s been a long tramp. 
Peter. Two days of it. Sit down and rest. 
[He arranges a bundle of hay for a seat, placing his cloak 
on it. 
MarGARET. How far have we come? 
PETER. We must be nearly thirty miles away from the 
monastery now, and the farther the better. 
MarGaket. Yes. No one will find us now, will they? 
PrreR. Of course not : why should they want to find us? 
MaraakeT. I hope the farmer will let us stay the night here. 
Peter. I’ve no doubt he will. (Looks at babe.) Is he asleep? 
MarGarReET. Yes, dear little mite. 
PETER. Ours, dearest. 
MarGarRet (smiles). Yes, our very own. Here’s someone 
coming. 
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[Enter BRaxteD with a lantern. He is a shrewd, kind- 
looking man of forty. 


BraxTED. Here, what be you folk doing in my barn? 

Peter. No harm, sir, I hope. We've had a long day’s 
journey and only want to rest the night on the straw. I’ve no 
money, but I can do some work for you in the morning to pay for 
our lodging. 

BraxTeD. You speak fair enough. (Inspects him by the light 
of the lantern.) Where are you from? 

Peter. Kent, thirty miles away. 

BRAXTED. A masterless man? 

Peter. Yes, but an honest one ; no coney-catcher. 

BraxTEp. That your wife? 

PETER. When we can get a priest to marry us. 

BrRaAxtTeD. Hm! so that’s how the land lies. Well, it’s no 
business of mine. What’s your trade? You don’t look like a 
vagrom man. 

Peter. I have no trade. 

BRaXTED. What were you before you——. (PETER takes off 
his hat and shows tonsure.) A monk! 

PETER. Yes, but monk no longer : I ought never to have been 
one. I loved this girl and—you can guess the rest. 

BraxtTep. They’ve excommunicated you? 

PETER. I dare say : I didn’t wait to hear. 

BRAXTED. Well, it’s awkward, you know: I’ve no right to 
shelter an excommunicated man. Why did you tell me? 

PETER. Because I didn’t want to deceive you. 

BRAXTED. That’s straightforward anyhow. Put on your hat, 
man, and don’t take it off again till your hair’s grown. There’s 
no need to tell everybody. 

MARGARET. Then you won’t turn us away? 

BRAXxTED. 1? No, my lass: I’m no friend of the monks, 
begging of you all the time and interfering with a man: I don’t 
see more of ’em than I can help. [The babe gives a feeble cry. 

MARGARET (soothing tt). Hush, my precious! 

BrRaxtTeED (looking at tt). Boy or girl? 

MARGARET. Boy, sir. Isn’t he a pretty one? 

BRAXTED. Ay, a proper little chap. I lost one of my own ten 
years ago. 

Maraaret. Oh, I’m so sorry. 

BRaxXTED. It’s no good grieving. All right: you seem honest 
folk, you can stay the night here if you’re so minded. 

Peter. Thanks indeed ! 

MarGaRET. You are good, sir. Baby thanks you too. 

BraxtTep (hangs up the lantern). You’re hungry, I expect : 
got anything to eat? 
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PETER. We've a crust or two in my wallet. 

BraxTeD. Humph! I’ll see if my wife can find some 
victuals; dry bread’s no great treat after a day’s tramp. (To 
PETER) Come across to the house in five minutes, will you? 

Peter. I don’t know how to thank you. [Eait BRAXTED. 

MaRGARET. How kind folk are! 

PETER. Some of them. 

MARGARET. I wonder why some aren’t. That monk who 
came to our farm and saw me——. 

PETER. The Sub-Prior : yes, he’s never so happy as when he 
can find someone doing wrong. 

MARGARET. Near the monastery everyone seems afraid to do 
anything kind. When I knew I was going to have my baby I 
was in a terrible maze where to go, I knew nobody would dare 
give me shelter ; I’d made up my mind to drown myself. Then I 
thought of old mother Wiggins, the witch, that the priests hate 
so; and the old dear took me in and helped me over my trouble 
almost as if she had been my mother. 

PETER. Blessings on her! And I never even knew you had 
gone away. I missed you from the fields, but I was afraid to 
ask questions. 

MarGaret. And I didn’t want you to know anything about it 
for fear you should get into trouble. 

Peter. If only I’d known—but there, it’s gver now and we’ll 
forget all about it. 

MARGARET. Peter dear, do you think that God is very angry 
with us? 

Peter. I don’t know: I hope not. I shouldn’t be if I were 
God. 

MarGareEt. I suppose I ought to feel wicked, but I don’t. Oh, 
Peter dear! I can’t feel wicked whilst I’m so happy. 

PETER. My own dearest! let us be happy and hope God will 
pardon us: Christ was the friend of sinners. 

MarRGAReEtT. Yes, the Prior told us the Church was merciful— 
and then he sent us away. 

Peter. He’d got to. He’s a holy man and I’m not: yet I 
don’t think I’m a bad man. 

MARGARET. No, no! you’re the best man in the world. 

Peter. And you’re the only woman! Now it’s time I went 
to the house: I’ll be back in a minute. [Exit Perer. 

MarGakFT. Now, my poppet, it’s time to put you to bye-bye. 
(She places Peter’s cloak in the basket and lays the child in it: he 
whimpers.) No, no: the cows won’t hurt you, and father will 
be back soon to take care of you. (She rocks the basket, and 
croons a lullaby.) 
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[Enter PerER and BRAXTED. PETER carries food: 
BRAXTED a second lantern. 

Peter. Look, Meg! 

Maraaret. Oh, how kind! I am hungry! 

BraxtTeD. Then eat away, young woman: the better for the 
babe, my wife says. (FETER and MARGARET eat.) NowI want to 
talk to you, young man. What are you going to do? 

PeTeR. Wander on till we reach some place where no one 
knows me, and try to earn a living for the three of us. 

BraxTeED. You look a hefty sort of fellow : did you ever handle 
@ spade? 

Peter. Often, and a mattock too. 

BraxTeED. Then I tell you what : they’ve taken my man off to 
the wars. What do you say to stopping here instead of going 
further? You might fare worse. 

Peter. What doI say? Why, nothing I should like better, 
and you'll find I can do a good day’s work. 

.MarGarRet. And I can milk and churn, and do anything about 
the house. 

BraxTED. Good, then that’s settled. (MARGARET and PETER 
press each other’s hands unseen.) (To Marcaret) Now I come 
to think of it there’s a cradle somewhere about that my poor little 
one used to lie in : ’twill do for yours, my girl. 

MarGaRET. Thank you, master, that will be joyous. 

BRAXTED. Come over to the house when you’ve had your 
supper : my good woman’s wanting to see the little rascal. (Looks 
at babe.) Fast asleep again, isn’t he? 

MarcGaReET. Yes: he sleeps a lot. 

BRAXTED (kneels to look at him). My wife will take to ’un, I 
warrant : she’s never forgotten her own. 

[The lantern hung above throws a light on the group. 
PETER is standing at the back, MaRrGaRET is leaning forward 
over the child in its improvised cradle, BRAXTED is kneeling 
beside it. 

[HILaRIOon appears at the door and stands transfixed. 
MARGARET sees him and puts her finger to her lips that he 
may not wake her child. TH1LaRion gives a cry: stumbles 
into the stable and falls on his knees : then faints. 

BRAXTED (jumps up). Hullo! what’s this? 

[Peter hurries forward. 

Peter (astonished). It’s brother Hilarion! He’s swooned! 

[Kneels beside him and raises his head. 

BRaAxTED. One of your monks? 

Peter. Yes. What can have brought him here? 

BRAXTED. What's he fainted for? 

PETER. He fasts too often, and he seldom sleeps: he’s been 
wandering evidently, I expect he’s exhausted. 
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BRAXTED (gives Peter a flask). Here, give him a sup of this. 
(Feels at Hitarion’s heart.) His heart’s all right : he’ll come to 
his senses in a minute or two. There doesn’t seem much of him : 
he’s nothing but a bag of bones. (PETER and MarGaReT have 
been ministering to HiLaRIon.) Here, my girl, we'd best leave 
him to your man : he’ll look after him. 

Peter. Yes: I'll see to him. 

BraxTepD. Tell him we can give him a shakedown for the 
night if he wants one. Come, my girl, my wife will be wondering 
what’s become of us. 

[Eazeunt BraxTED and Marcaret taking the child in 
the basket. When they have gone HitaRion opens his 


eyes. 
Peter. Ah! d’you feel better now? 
HiuaRion. Yes, I’m——. Is that you, brother Peter? 


Peter. Yes, it’s I: that’s all right. Drink this. Now try 
to eat a bit. 

HIwaBIon (sitting up). Brother, did you see it? 

PETER. See what? 

HinaRion. The vision. 

Peter. No, I saw nothing. But never mind about that; eat 
this. When did you eat last? 

Hinakion. I don’t know. This morning, I think. 

Peter. What brings you here? 

HILaRion. I’m on my way to the Shrines of St. Mary at 
Winchester. I lost the path and wandered about till I saw a light, 
and then——. Oh, you must have seen it! 

PeTEeR. Seen what? 

Himarion. The Holy Mother Herself, with the Babe; the 
shepherd kneeling, and St. Joseph standing near. 

PeTER. Eh? What's that? 

HiaRion. The oxen in their stalls. Ah! there they are still. 

Perer. All imagination. (Suddenly grasps what has hap- 
pened.) Wait a moment; what you saw was—— 

HinaRion. "T'was a vision; what I’ve prayed for and hoped 
for, and it has come at last. [He falls on his knees in prayer. 

Peter. But I tell you—(he stops: shrugs his shoulders and 
mutters). No: why should I? 

HILaRION (springing up): Ah! wretch that I am! 

Peter. What’s the matter now? 

HinaRion. I’ve spoken of what I’ve seen, and the Blessed 
Virgin herself put Her finger to Her lips! I shall never forgive 
myself. Woe is me! 

Peter. Nonsense, brother: you spoke when you were not 
yourself. 

HILaRION. Promise me you will never breathe a word of what 
I told you. 
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Peter. Never, if you’ll promise not to let a soul know you’ve 
seen me. 

Hitarion. I promise. But why are you here? 

Perer. When did you leave the monastery ? 

Hitarion. Yesterday morning, directly after Father Eustatius 
died. 

Peter. Well, never mind why I’m here, you’ll know when you 
get back. And don’t forget your promise. 

Hinarion. Do not fear. But O brother! if you knew the 
gladness in my heart! To me, to me unworthy, has the Mother 
of God revealed Herself. Ah! what prayers I shall offer up for 
Father Eustatius’ soul ! 

Peter. What’s he to do with it? 

HinaRion. He promised me on his death-bed to intercede for 
me with the Blessed Virgin, and now I, Her most unworthy 
adorer, have been favoured like the holy saints. Ave Maria! 
gratia plena | [He totters. 

PETER. Come, you’re scarcely steady on your legs yet: you 
want a good night’s rest if you’re to travel to-morrow. There’s 
a house near where you can have a bed. 

HitaRion. No: no sleep for me : the night will be all too short 
for me to thank the Mother for Her grace: here where I have 
seen Her with these eyes. 

PETER. As you will, though you’d be better asleep. I'll see 
you in the morning. 

HiwaRion. No, I shall start at dawn. 

PETER. Here: eat this before you start or you'll never get 
there. [Puts food in his wallet. 

HinaRion. Thanks, brother. Ah! if only you could have seen 
the vision too! 

Peter. Hm! I prefer realities to visions. 

Hixarion. ‘ Where there is no vision the people perish,’ so 
saith the Scripture. 

PETER. (Smiles half-pityingly). Then we shan’t perish yet 
awhile; shall we, brother? (He takes up his wallet and staff.) 
I must be going. Good night, brother. 

Hinarion. Good night, brother. 

[As PETER goes, HILARION sinks on his knees, his arms 
outspread, his enraptured face turned to heaven. PETER 
pauses at the door: looks at him, then goes out. 


CURTAIN. 
H. M. PAvtu. 
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